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PREFACE. 


Few  murder  cases,  in  modern  times,  have  afforded  features  of  a 
more  peculiar  interest  than  those  displayed  in  the  Richmond 
Murder  of  1879.  One  is  not  apt  to  associate  deeds  of  great 
ferocity  and  cruelty  with  the  “  gentler  ”  sex,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Richmond  Atrocity,  as  it  was  rightly  termed,  being  perpe¬ 
trated  by  a  woman  is  quite  enough,  in  itself,  to  give  it  a  position 
of  unenviable  prominence  in  the  category  of  crime.  But,  apart 
from  the  singularly  fiendish  manner  in  which  the  crime  was 
executed,  and  the  horrible  precautions  the  enactor  of  it  took  to 
cover  her  guilt,  there  is  something  about  Kate  Yfebster  herself 
that  stimulates  interest.  She  \  :i  primitive  in  her  savageness, 
so  cunning,  and  so  like  a  tigress  in  the  affection  she  showed  for 
her  offspring.  .  That  such  a  creature,  apparently,  fascinated  men 
is  interesting  too.  She  was  not  beautiful;  on  the  contrary,  she 
has  been  described  as  strangely  unattractive,  and,  yet,  there  must 
have  been  something  either  in  her  person  or  her  mind  that 
appealed  to  the  sterner  sex  oe,  it  was  her  unusual  bodily 

strength,  her  powerful  limbs  and  firmly  knit  frame ;  maybe,  it 
was  her  extraordinary  energy  and  determination,  her  capacity  for 
passion,  passion  of  all  kinds  ;  or,  again,  possibly  the  attraction 
may  have  lain  in  her  personality,  that  mysterious,  indescribable 
factor  that  makes  certain  people  individual,  that  is  to  say,  quite 
distinct  and  apart  from  any  one  else.  At  all  events,  coarse  and 
brutal  creature  as  she  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  at  her  Trial, 
she  possessed  that  enigmatical  something  we  term  personality, 
and  it  undoubtedly  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  so  many 
people  took  in  the  case. 

The  Trial,  itself,  is  remarkable  for  the  keeness  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  the  ability  and  energy  displayed  on  both  sides, 
the  directness  •with  which  the  Prosecution  collected  and  presented 
its  evidence,  and  the  daring  and  desperation  with  which  that 
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evidence  was  disputed  and  contested  by  the  Defence.  In  all 
probability,  there  has  never  been  another  case  wherein  an  accused 
person,  afterwards  proved  to  be  guilty,  exerted  such  efforts  to 
incriminate,  and  so  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  others  who 
were  innocent ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  who  actually  did  the 
deed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trial,  and  even  later,  helped 
considerably  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  public  at  full  tension  till 
the  very  last.  Church,  Porter,  and  Strong  were  all  denounced  by 
her  in  turn,  and  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  added  yet  another 
name  to  the  list  of  those  she  had  accused  of  the  crime,  had  but 
the  opportunity  been  given  her.  Never  was  there,  perhaps,  a 
more  persistent,  more  unscrupulous  clinger-on  to  life,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  very  pertinacity  adds  still  further  to  her  fascinations, 
for  even  in  her  sheer  love  of  life  she  was  both  elementary  and 
terrible. 

Elliot  O’Donnell. 


London,  February,  1926. 
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KATE  WEBSTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Discovery  of  the  Crime,  and  Kate  Webster’s  Past. 

There  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  no  kind  of 
murder  more  cruel  and  horrible  than  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  mutilation  and  dismemberment,  even  though  that  mutila¬ 
tion  and  dismemberment  be  perpetrated  after  death,  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  no  question  of  any  pain.  The  false  senti¬ 
ment  and  pseudo-modesty  existing  more  or  less  in  most  of  us, 
may  account  for  it.  We  feel  comparatively  little  sympathy 
with  the  victim  who  is  sent  to  eternity  with  a  blow  or  a  cut,  or 
may  be  a  few  drops  of  poison ;  but  our  pity  and  horror  know 
no  bounds  when  we  learn  that  his  or  her  body  has  been  subse¬ 
quently  subjected  to  the  process  of  dissection.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  indignity  of  the  after-deed  more  than  the  cruelty  of  the 
murder  itself  that  stirs  and  shocks  us.  Cruelty,  as  such,  does 
not  disturb  our  equanimity;  we  can  tolerate  any  amount  of  it. 
It  is  the  violation  of  our  conventions  that  we  can  neither  forgive 
nor  forget;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  sympathy  lies  not 
so  much  with  the  suffering  person  as  with  the  person  who  has 
ceased  to  suffer,  or  who  is,  in  other  words,  dead.  Had  Henry 
Wainwright  been  content  with  merely  shooting  Harriet  Lane 
and  burying  her  in  chloride  of  lime,  undoubtedly  we  should,  at 
the  time,  have  called  him  a  villain ;  but  ere  now  we  should,  in 
all  probability,  have  forgotten  him.  It  was  not  because  he  shot 
and  killed  his  victim  that  he  still  lives  in  our  memories  and 
stirs  us  to  anger,  but  because  he  had  the  effrontery  to  cut  her 
up  and  endeavour  to  dispose  of  her  remains  in  pieces.  And  so 
it  was  with  Crippen.  Had  he  merely  poisoned  Belle  Elmore 
and  buried  her  decently,  instead  of  subjecting  her  to  the  in¬ 
decent  and  undignified  process  of  dismemberment,  we  should 
not  recall  him,  as  we  do,  with  unmitigated  horror,  and  we 
should  not  have  placed  him,  as  we  have  done,  in  the  category 
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of  our  blackest  and  most  atrocious  criminals.  Also,  because 
Catherine  Wilson,  who  poisoned,  often  for  the  mere  love 
of  poisoning,  goodness  alone  knows  how  many  people,  thereby 
inflicting  on  them  the  most  consummate  torture,  had  the  decency 
to  let  her  victims  alone  after  they  were  dead,  she  was  merely 
classified  as  “  ordinary  and  for  that  reason  she  has  prac¬ 
tically  passed  into  oblivion.  Indeed,  loth  as  we  may  be  to 
confess  it,  it  is  the  extraordinary,  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
criminal,  no  matter  how  superlatively  cruel  the  latter  may  be, 
who  arouses  our  interest  and  commands  our  attention. 

However,  although  no  one  bothers  about  the  mentality  of 
a  John  William  Beale  or  James  Canham  Bead  (simply  to  cut  a 
throat  is  far  too  common,  and  the  mere  pulling  of  a  trigger 
deadly  dull),  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  Catherine 
Hayes  or  Kate  Webster,  and  Kate  Webster,  with  whom  I  am 
about  to  deal,  affects  us  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  British 
murderess  of  modern  times.  She  was  not  merely  savage,  savage 
and  shocking,  but  she  had  other  attributes  as  well ;  attributes 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
sufficient  to  place  her  outside  any  existing  criminal  and  psycho¬ 
logical  category.  Prior  to  March,  1879,  Kate  Webster,  save 
to  the  very  few,  was  utterly  unknown ;  then  suddenly  the  public 
became  aware  of  her;  they  learned  that  living  in  their  midst 
was  the  grimmest  of  grim  personalities,  a  character  so  uniquely 
sinister  and  barbaric  as  to  be  hardly  human. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  aoout.  bhortiy  before  seven 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  5th  March,  1879,  Henry  Wheatley, 
a  coal  porter,  living  at  the  Old  George  Inn,  Mortlake,  was 
driving  a  cart  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  On  arriving 
opposite  Barnes  Terrace,  which  is  some  thirty  yards  or  so  from 
Barnes  Bridge,  he  saw  an  object  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water,  and,  stopping  his  cart  to  look  at  it  more  closely, 
he  perceived  it  was  a  wooden  box.  Telling  the  man  who  was 
with  him  that  he  meant  to  see  what  it  contained,  he  got  out 
of  his  cart,  and,  after  several  efforts,  succeeded  in  hauling  the 
box  on  to  dry  ground.  It  was  made  of  plain  deal,  with  lid 
and  hinges,  and  it  was  well  corded.  Wheatley  cut  the  cord 
with  his  knife  and  then  gave  the  box  a  kick,  whereupon  it  fell 
in  pieces,  disclosing,  to  his  horror,  a  mass  of  flesh.  His  com¬ 
panion,  who  was  looking  on,  said  the  flesh  was  ordinary 
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■butchers  meat;  but  Wheatley,  thinking  otherwise,  announced 
his  determination  to  inform  the  police,  and  in  spite,  probably, 
of  remonstrances  from  his  friend,  he  went  to  the  Barnes  police 
station,  where  he  reported  his  discovery  and  his  suspicions  to 
Inspector  Harber,  the  sergeant  in  charge.  A  doctor  being 
speedily  summoned,  in  a  very  little  while  Wheatley’s  suspicions 
were  confirmed,  and  the  flesh  proved  to  be  human.  Pieced 
together,  it  constituted  almost  the  entire  body  of  a  woman,  and 
from  the  parchment-like  look  of  the  skin,  and  the  total  absence 
of  decomposition,  Dr.  Adams,  the  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in,  concluded  that  it  had  been  boiled.  To  establish  the  identity 
of  the  woman  appeared  to  be  almost  an  impossibility,  as,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  head,  as  well  as  one  foot  and  several  minor 
parts  of  the  body  were  missing.  Hence,  at  the  inquest  that 
ensued,  an  open  verdict  was  returned;  and  the  affair,  already 
known  as  the  Barnes  mystery,  remained  a  mystery  for  some 
time. 

It  was  suggested  in  some  of  the  dailies  that  the  whole  - 
thing  might  have  been  the  work  of  medical  students  anxious  to 
enjoy  a  particularly  grim  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  police  and 
public,  but  this  theory  was  totally  discountenanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  limbs,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the  trunk  with 
.anatomical  skill,  had  been  very  roughly  chopped  and  sawn  off. 

It  was  also  even  thought  possible1  (this  hypothesis  likewise 
appearing  in  print)  that  some  impecunious  reporter  had  faked 
the  semblance  of  a  crime  in  order  to  create  a  sensation  and 
make  a  brief  profit  out  of  it;  and  to  this  theory,  if  anything 
so  obviously  untenable  can  be  called  a  theory,  some  little 
interest  attaches,  since  we  gather  from  the  ready  credence 
accorded  it,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  any  hypothesis,  no  matter 
how  ridiculously  improbable,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  British 
public  than  the  true  one,  should  the  latter  happen  to  be  the 
committal  of  a  barbaric  crime.  However,  after  these  almost 
hysterical  outbursts,  the  papers,  in  a  saner  mood,  recalled  other 
findings  of  a  similar  nature,  pointing  out  that  the  Thames  had, 
from  time  to  time,  borne  upon  its  bosom  the  mangled  remains 
of  many  a  poor  murdered  wretch  whose  identity  had  never  been  • 
discovered. 


1  Vide  Standard,  31st  March,  1879. 
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The  Waterloo  Bridge  mystery,  for  instance,  was  referred  to 
briefly  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  27th  March.  The  story  was 
this: — In  the  grey  of  the  early  morning  of  9th  October,  1857, 
two  lads,  rowing  up  the  river,  saw  a  large,  corded,  carpet  bag 
resting  on  one  of  the  abutments  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Think¬ 
ing  that  they  had  alighted  on  something  worth  having,  they 
rescued  it  from  its  perilous  position,  and,  lifting  it  into  the 
boat,  opened  it.  However,  instead  of  seeing  the  treasure  their 
boyish  fancies  had  depicted,  they  beheld,  to  their  unmitigated 
horror,  the  cut-up  remains  of  a  human  body,  which  they  at 
once  took  to  the  police  station.  As  in  the  so-called  Barnes 
mystery,  this  case,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  is  a  parallel, 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  practical  joke  on  the  part  of 
medical  students,  who  in  those  days  were  generally  believed  to 
be  capable  of  pretty  nearly  anything;  and  as  in  the  Barnes 
mystery,  again,  the  theory  of  a  practical  joke  was  entirely  dis¬ 
pelled  at  the  inquest,  when  it  was  made  clearly  evident  that  the 
body  (that  of  a  man,  probably  a  foreigner,  who  had  been 
stabbed  to  death)  had  been  dismembered  with  no  anatomical 
skill  whatever.  Also,  making  the  similarity  between  the  two 
cases  still  more  marked,  it  was  found  that  the  flesh 
of  the  murdered  man  had  been  boiled  and  the  head 
was  missing.  Here,  however,  the  likeness  between 
this  tragedy  and  the  Barnes  mystery  practically  ends ; 
for,  although  the  toll-keeper  at  Waterloo  Bridge  said 
he  distinctly  remembered  a  short,  stoutish  woman,  of 
very  singular  appearance,  coming  to  the  toll-house  from  the 
Strand  side  of  the  river,  at  about  11.30  on  the  night  of  8th 
October,  carrying  a  carpet  bag,  which  he  helped  to  lift  over 
the  iron  plate  of  the  stile,  and  was,  therefore,  able  to  identify ; 
and  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  bridge  at 
the  time,  came  forward  and  declared  that  he,  too,  had  seen  the 
woman  and  was  equally  struck  with  her  appearance,  there  was 
no  more  evidence,  and  the  matter  ended.1 

A  second  case  recalled  was  that  of  the  Thames  mystery  of 
1873.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1873,  a  portion  of  a  woman’s 
body  was  found  in  the  mud,  off  Battersea  Waterworks,  by  the 


1  Standard,  31st  March,  1879. 
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Thames  police.  lhis  was  speedily  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  various  other  parts  of  the  same  body  (including  the  head, 
which  was  so  disfigured  and  mutilated  as  to  render  all  chance 
of  identification  out  of  the  question),  lower  and  still  lower 
down  the  river,  two  of  the  findings  being  at  Greenwich  and 
'  Rotherhithe  respectively.  In  this  case  also  the  theory  was 
again  mooted  in  certain  of  the  papers,  that  the  affair  was  an 
unsavoury  joke  on  the  part  of  medical  students,  which  theory 
was  quickly  quashed  by  the  doctor’s  testimony  at  the  inquest, 
clearly  proving  that  the  deceased  had  met  with  foul  play,  her 
skull  having  been  crushed  in  by  a  terrific  blow  on  the  temples. 

Now,  as  both  these  cases,  so  very  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  one  at  Barnes,  had  drifted  into  the  category  of  unsolved 
mysteries,  to  which,  by  the  way,  had  recently  been  added  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Samuel  in  Burton  Crescent,  and  prior  to  that 
the  murders,  respectively,  of  Eliza  Grimwood,  Harriet  Bus- 
well,  Emma  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Squire,  it  was  very  much 
feared  that  the  Barnes  case  would  in  the  end  have  to  follow 
suit.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  unexpected  happened.  A 
clue  was  found,  and  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  or  rather  from 
the  blackest  of  the  black,  Kate  Webster  was  suddenly  launched 
upon  the  public. 

Catherine  Lawler,  alias  Kate  Webster,  was  born  at  Kil- 
lane,  a  village  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  Co. 
Wexford,  about  1849.  Owing  to  the  criminal  career  she  so  soon 
embarked  upon  and  the  intense  notoriety  she  eventually 
achieved,  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  her  family  and  early  childhood,  her 
friends  and  relatives  being  naturally  very  reticent  about  her. 
Presumably,  however,  she  belonged  to  the  agriculturalist  class, 
for  in  1879  she  had  an  uncle,  who  was  a  farmer,  living  near 
Killane.  She  was  brought  up  4. P^m^CdtHolic.  According 
to  her  own  statement  she  was  married,  ;uJ*£oC$(ill  iq  her  teens, 
to  a  sea  captain  called  Webster,  by  whom  she  had  four  children. 
Both  he  and  they  died)(  she  declared,  when  she  was  still  a  girl. 
As  Kate,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  most  proficient  liar, 
there  is  every  reason  to  doubt  this  story  of  her  marriage. 
What  is  much  more  likely  is  that  she  assumed  the  name 
Webster  to  evade  the  police,  and  that  it  was  merely  one  of  her 
numerous  aliases. 
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The  criminal  instinct  seems  to  have  been  born  in  her,  for 
she  was  certainly  not  out  of  her  teens  when  she  was  had  up 
for  larceny  and  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 
On  her  release  she  left  Ireland,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
her  friends,  who  were,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  see  the  back  of 
her,  and  going  to  Liverpool  she  soon  got  into  touch  with  some 
of  the  lowest  and  most  criminal  elements  in  that  city.  It  is,, 
perhaps,  a  fact,  almost  too  well  known  to  mention,  that  in 
thieving,  as  a  profession,  there  are  specialists,  just  as  there 
are  specialists  in  medicine  and  the  law ;  and  Kate,  having 
apparently  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  thief,  soon  discovered 
that  she  had  a  particular  bent  for  robbing  lodging-houses. 
Possibly  she  realised  that  the  successful  thief,  especially  the 
successful  lodging-house  thief,  must  be  a  clever  actress  as  well 
as  an  habitual  liar,  and  that,  consequently,  she  was  well 
adapted  for  the  part.  At  all  events,  lying  seemed  to  come 
naturally  to  her,  and  she  could  lay  claim  to  a  natural  gift  for 
acting.  Added  to  this,  she  was  astonishingly  self-possessed, 
had  a  wonderful  control  of  her  facial  expression,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  aptitude  for  grasping  situations  and  getting  out  of 
difficulties.  Her  modus  operandi  was,  in  all  probability,  to 
present  herself  at  a  house  as  an  applicant  for  rooms,  and,  if 
the  opportunity  occurred,  to  take  what  she  could  and  depart 
without  engaging  them,  or  to  engage  the  rooms  and  then  rob 
her  landlady  and  fellow-lodgers  during  a  short  tenancy.  The 
very  personification  of  cool,  desperate  resolution  and  quick¬ 
wittedness,  she  experienced  little  difficulty  at  first  in  the  task 
she  had  set  herself,  namely,  first  of  all  to  take  people  in  and 
then  take  their  goods;  but  in  her  zeal  to  succeed  she  was  in¬ 
clined  to  overdo  things,  and  sometimes  she  lied  and  acted  a 
little  too  much.  This  periodically  led  to  her  undoing,  and 
in  1867,  when  she  had  been  in  Liverpool  only  a  very  short 
time,  she  was  again  had  up  for  larceny ;  and  being  convicted  on 
a  number  of  charges,  was  sentenced  this  time  to  no  less  than 
four  years’  penal  servitude. 

According  to  one  of  her  statements,1  she  served  the  full 
time;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  let  out  on 


1  Vide  statement  made  by  Kate  Webster  in  Her  Majesty’s  prison 
at  Wandsworth,  10th  July,  1879,  p.  57,  infra. 
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ticket-of -leave,  on  the  completion  of  three  years,  and  that 
she  soon  afterwards  found  her  way  to  London.  She  declares  in 
this  same  statement  that  on  arriving  in  London  she  really  made 
an  attempt  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and,  with  that  inten¬ 
tion,  took  several  situations  as  a  general  servant;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  believe  that  Kate  ever  meant  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  view  of  what  followed,  far 
easier  to  imagine  that,  if  at  this  period  she  ever  took  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  “  general  ”  at  all,  it  was  with  some  ulterior  and 
decidedly  sinister  motive.  However,  nothing  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  as  to  her  doings  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  her  life  in  London.  After  events  proved  that, 
prior  to  one  of  these  alleged  situations,  in  or  about  the  year 
1873,  she  lodged  in  Kose  Gardens,  Hammersmith,  next  door 
to  the  Porters,  the  people  who  were  destined  to  play  so  all- 
important  a  part  in  her  subsequent  fate.  The  Porters  aver 
that  they  only  knew  her  as  Kate,  and  believed  her  to  be  what 
©he  professed  to  be,  merely  an  out-of-work  servant.  The 
idea  that  she  was  even  then  a  comparatively  well-known 
criminal  never  seems  to  have  entered  their  heads ;  and  when 
she  left  Hammersmith  they  never  doubted  her  word,  that  she 
was  going  into  service  at  Norland  Crescent,  Notting  Hill.  With 
a  clever  semblance  of  probability  Kate  asserts1  that  it  was 
while  she  was  in  this  situation  that  she  met  the  man  who 
betrayed  her,  and  that  to  him  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes 
were  due.  “  I  was  induced  by  him/'  she  observes,2  “to  go 
to  live  with  him  at  his  house,  and  he  seduced  me  while  there, 
and  I  became  in  the  family  way  of  my  little  boy,  now  about 
six  years  of  age.” 

Her  story,  of  course,  is  plausible  on  the  face  of  it,  but  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  for 
with  the  record  she  possessed,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she 
wanted  very  much  tempting  either  from  the  path  of  honesty 
or  of  chastity.  She  gives  the  date  of  her  child  s  birth  as 


1  Vide  statement  made  by  Kate  Webster  in  Her  Majesty’s  jail, 
Wandsworth,  10th  July,  1879,  p.  57,  infra. 

2  Statement  made  by  Kate  Webster  in  Her  Majesty  s  jail  in 
Wandsworth,  10th  July,  1879. 
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19th  April,  1874,  declaring  that  the  event  took  place  at  5 
Acre  Road,  Kingston.  This,  apparently,  is  one  of  the  few 
statements  made  by  her  that  are  capable  of  corroboration. 
According  to  police  records  and  certain  other  testimony,  she 
was,  at  the  time  she  states,  living  in  Acre  Road,  passing  her¬ 
self  off  as  the  wife  of  a  sea  captain;  and  through  this  and 
other  devices  obtaining  quantities  of  goods  and  small  sums  of 
money  from  local  tradespeople.1  Also,  it  is  known  for  certain 
that  while  living  here  she  was  constantly  visited  by  a  man  named 
Strong,  who  was  supposed  to  have  aided  her  in  her  mal¬ 
practices,  and  who  was  credited  locally  with  being  the  father 
of  her  boy;  but  whether  he  really  was  so  or  not  must  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Kate  herself,  besides  attributing  the 
parentage  to  Strong,  awarded  that  honour  to  at  least  two 
others.  In  the  statement  made  by  her  on  10th  July,  1879, 2 
she  declared  that  she  was  led  to  thieve  because  the  father  of 
her  child  (she  does  not  mention  him  by  name  here),  removing 
her  from  Acre  Road  to  Windman’s  Cottage,  London  Street, 
left  her  there  alone  to  shift  for  herself  and  the  boy.  “  I 
became  very  impoverished,”  she  remarks,  “  forsaken  by  him, 
and  committed  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  myself 
and  child.” 

But  ini  this  statement  she  is  obviously  anxious  to  white¬ 
wash  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
than  not  that  she  thieved  from  her  own  choice.  Also,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  she  who  influenced  Strong, 
or  whoever  the  man  was  that  she  cohabited  with,  and  not 
vice  versa:  and  if,  as  she  asserts,  the  man  left  her,  it  was,  in 
all  probability,  because  he  found  her  too  dangerous  to  live 
with,  there  being  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  police  were  at 
that  time  watching  her  very  closely.  They  suspected  her  not 
only  of  being  in  with  a  gang  of  thieves,  but  of  being  impli¬ 
cated  in  what  was  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  long  firm  swindle  ’ ’ ;  and  it 
was  probably  for  this  reason  and  to  avoid  arrest,  that  she  left 
Acre  Road,  and  going  first  to  Windman’s  Cottage,  afterward# 
moved  about  continuously  from  place  to  place,  changing  her 
name  almost  as  often  as  she  changed  her  address.  She  was 


1  Daily  News,  31st  March,  1879. 

2  P.  57,  infra. 
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known,  in  the  various  localities  she  stayed  in,  as  Webb,  Webster, 
Gibbs,  Gibbons,  and  Lawler,  but  amongst  her  acquaintances, 
who,  staange  to  say  never  seem  to  have  regarded  her  with 
any  suspicion  whatsoever,  she  seems  to  have  been  known  only  by  4 
the  name  of  Kate.  During  her  short  tenancy  of  Windman’s 
Cottage,  Strong,  it  is  said,  introduced  her  to  Sarah  Crease,1  a 
charwoman  and  wife  of  a  shoeblack  living  at  Mitchell’s  Row, 
Richmond ;  and  this  woman,  although  a  good  friend  to  Kate, 
on  several  occasions  looking  after  her  child  for  her  when  she 
was  presumed  to  be  in  service,  was  indirectly  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  culminating  tragedy  in  her  life.  She  was 
living  at  Teddington  with  her  child  when  she  was  arrested  for 
the  third  time;  and,  being  convicted  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  on 
4th  May,  1875,  on  no  less  than  thirty-six  charges  of  larceny, 
all  committed  in  and  around  Kingston,  she  was  sentenced  to 
•eighteen  months’  imprisonment  at  Wandsworth. 

On  coming  out,  her  first  thought  was  to  rejoin  her  boy, 
to  whom  she  was  always  devoted,  and  whom  she  always  left 
in  comfortable  quarters  when  she  herself  was,  ostensibly,  in 
service,  but,  actually,  as  in  the  present  case,  in  prison.  She 
■did  not  remain  with  him  long,  however,  for,  compelled  to  do 
something  to  live,  and  finding  it,  no  doubt,  more  and  more 
difficult  to  do  anything  with  the  police  watching  her,  she  grew 
desperate,  and  consequently  careless,  and  was  once  again,  on 
6th  February,  1877,  had  up  before  the  magistrates  for  felony, 
and  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment.  Kate  always 
maintained  that,  upon  this  charge  at  all  events,  she  was  inno¬ 
cent,  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  doubt  her  word. 

On  coming  out  of  jail  this  time,  according  to  her  own 
testimony,2  she  went  to  stay  with  the  father  of  her  boy,  whom 
she  now  calls  Mr.  Mitchell,  at  Bridge  Cottage,  Stanley  Road, 
Teddington,  and  it  was  probably  while  she  was  there,  in  1878, 
when  she  was  close  on  thirty  years  of  age,  that  she  had  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  love  affair  with  young  George  Crease, 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Crease,  her  charwoman  friend  in  Richmond. 
George,  who  was  about  twenty,  had  only  obtained  the  post  of 

1  Spelt  also  Creese  and  Cress.  Mrs.  Crease  states  in  her  evidence 
at  the  trial  that  she  is  the  wife  of  a  tailor.  She  also  gives  3  Mitchell 
Road  as  her  address. 

2  Vide  statement  made  by  Kate  Webster  in  Her  Majesty  s  prison 
at  Wandsworth,  10th  July,  1879. 
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potman  at  the  King’s  Hotel,  Twickenham,  a  short  time,  when 
Kate  began  to  visit  him  there  almost  daily.  She  used  to 
persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to  a  beerhouse  known  as  the 
New  Inn,  where  she  would  sit  chatting  with  him  for  hours. 
She  interfered,  in  fact,  so  much  with  his  duties  that  she  got 
to  be  regarded  by  the  management  of  the  hotel  where  he 
worked  as  a  positive  nuisance,  and  on  her  calling  there  to  see 
him  one  afternoon  she  was  peremptorily  sent  away.  The 
mischief,  however,  did  not  end  there ;  for  her  friendship  seems 
to  have  had  such  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  young  man’s 
character,  that,  shortly  after  her  visits  to  the  King’s  Hotel 
ceased,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  for  refusing  to  obey 
orders. 

This  episode  in  Kate’s  life  is,  I  think,  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  helps  one  materially  in  arriving  at  a  true 
estimate  of  her  character.  We  gather  from  it  that  it  was  not, 
as  she  asserts,  she  who  was  always  influenced  by  men;  it  was 
she  who  influenced  men,  and,  as  one  might  suppose,  influenced 
them  for  evil.  And  yet,  what  it  was  in  her  that  attracted 
men,  and  what  it  was  that  induced  the  mysterious  “  Captain 
Webster,”  and,  later  on,  the  equally  mysterious  individual 
sometimes  designated  Strong  and  sometimes  Mitchell,  to 
cohabit  with  her,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  after  abandon¬ 
ing  her,  to  be  drawn  back  to  her  again  and  again,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  According  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  model  of 
her,  she  is,  perhaps,  not  so  plain  as  she  is  horribly  hard  and 
sinister  looking ;  and  if  the  model  of  her  is  a  true  one  (and  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  fairly  true),  then  the  fact 
that  she  had  any  admirers  at  all  seems  almost  incredible.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  Madame  Tussaud’s  representation  of 
her,  on  view  for  the  first  time  at  Baker  Street  on  Easter 
Monday,  1879,  when  she  was  still  alive,  with  the  following 
description  of  her  which  was  issued  by  the  police  on  25th 
March,  1879: — “  Wanted,  for  stealing  plate,  &c.,  and  supposed 
murder  of  mistress,  Kate,  aged  about  32,  5  feet  5  or  6  inches 
high;  complexion  sallow;  slightly  freckled;  teeth  rather  good 
and  prominent.”  And  again,  with  this  one  in  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  26th  March — “  A  tall,  strongly  made  woman,  about 
5  feet  5  inches  to  5  feet  6  in  height,  with  sallow  and  much- 
freckled  complexion,  and  large  and  prominent  teeth.” 
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These  two  descriptions,  it  will  be  noticed,  agree  in  all  but 
one  detail.  Whereas  the  police  considered  Kate  only  slightly 
freckled,  the  Daily  Telegraph  reporter  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  freckles  were  there  in  abundance.  Again,  compare  these 
two  descriptions  with  the  representative  of  Lloyd’s  rather  more 
elaborate  pen  picture  of  her,1  as  she  stood  one  morning  facing 
the  magistrates  at  Richmond — “  The  woman,  rather  above 
medium  height,  is  strongly,  though  not  stoutly  built,  dark 
complexioned,  with  sharp,  darkish  eyes  and  a  palish  sallow 
face,  the  features  being  tolerably  regular,  neither  showing  re¬ 
finement  nor  absolute  coarseness.”  In  several  of  the  papers  she 
was  described  as  gaunt,  repellant,  and  trampish-looking,  while 
in  others  it  was  said  that  she  had  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye ;  but,  strangely  enough,  not  one  of  the  contemporary 
journals  seems  to  have  alluded  to  any  distinctly  criminal  trait 
in  her  physiognomy  save  the  Penny  Illustrated ,2  which  says — 
“  Not  so  ill-favoured*  as  she  has  been  described.  The  obliquity 
of  her  eyes,  however,  gives  her  a  sinister  appearance;  the 
mouth  is  very  determined.”  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  por¬ 
trayal  of  her  that  makes  any  appeal  to  the  student  of  physi¬ 
ognomy.  Neither  freckles  nor  sallowness  are  indications  of 
character ;  they  may  be  seen  upon  the  faces  of  the  most  benign 
and  saintly,  just  as  often  as  upon  those  of  the  most  depraved; 
■we  cannot  consider  them  confined  either  to  vice  or  virtue.  But 
there  are  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  feature,  such  as  obliquely 
set  eyes,  a  tightly  drawn-clown  mouth  and  high  cheek  bones, 
that  are  very  often  found  in  the  most  brutal  and  desperate  of 
criminals,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  people  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition.  Now,  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  comparing  the 
foregoing  descriptions  of  Kate  Webster  with  her  effigy  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  and  the  sketches  of  her  made  in  Court  and 
published  in  various  of  the  illustrated  papers,  I  have  formed 
my  own  ideas  of  her  personal  appearance.  I  should  depict 
her  as  a  rather  tall,  bony  woman,  with  a  sonjewhat  dark  com¬ 
plexion  and  prominent,  though  not  ill-proportioned  features. 

The  terrible  savagery  in  her  nature,  proved  by  the  sheer 
barbarity  of  the  crime  for  which  she  was  eventually  hanged, 


1  Lloyd’s  Weekly,  27th  April,  1879. 

2  Penny  Illustrated  Paper,  5th  April,  1879. 
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showed  itself,  I  believe,  in  the  conformation  of  her  face  as  a 
whole,  its  general  ruggedness  and  hardness  of  outline,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  features  to  which  the  Penny  Illustrated  repre¬ 
sentative  refers,  namely,  the  slight  obliquity  of  the  eyes 
and  the  set  of  the  mouth.  Character  and  nature 

will  out  in  mouths,  and  the  drawn-down  corners  of 
Kate’s  mouth,  the  tightness  with  which  the  lips  were 
habitually  closed,  and  the  deep  lines  or  furrows  on 
either  side  of  the  upper  lip,  all  combined  to  give  it 
an  expression  of  the  greatest  grimness  and  ferocity.  Also, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  obliquely  set  eyes  are  not 
infrequently  found  in  homicides,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of 
many  so-called  authorities  on  criminology,  who  declare  that 
with  regard  to  criminals  there  is  no  such  thing  as  type;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Penny  Illustrated  that  Webster’s 
eyes  had  this  peculiarity,  which  I  consider  was  sufficient  in 
itself,  as  one  of  nature’s  danger  signals,  to  have  warned  people 
to  steer  clear  of  her.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  colour  of 
her  eyes ;  they  were  dark  brown ;  they  were  medium  in  size, 
rather  deep  set,  and  in  expression  intensely  sharp  and  hard. 
There  was  none  of  that  softness  in  them  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  women  who  are  naturally  kind,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  beauty.  I  can  imagine  them  at  times  aglow  with  brutal 
passions  and  full  of  cruel  intent;  I  can  see  in  them,  too,  much 
cunning,  and  capacity  for  spells  of  moodiness  and  fierce,  very 
fierce,  sullen  resentment.  For  my  own  part  I  should  certainly 
have  fought  shy  of  Webster  on  the  strength  of  those  eyes 
alone — for  quite  apart  from  their  obliquity,  they  were  not 
pleasant.  All  the  same,  there  must  have  been  something 
about  her  that  attracted  men.  What  was  it? 

Sometimes  clothes  appeal  to  men  who  are  out  merely  for 
sensual  purposes,  but  in  Webster’s  case  it  certainly  was  not 
clothes,  as  she  dressed  shabbily.  It  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  physical.  What  was  that,  something  physical?  Well,  in 
my  opinion,  it  was  not  her  face,  though  she  had  the  strong, 
white  teeth  one  finds  so  frequently  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
nor  her  body,  although  that,  I  venture  to  think,  had  a  certain 
beauty,  a  bold,  defiant  grace  and  a  symmetry  that  was 
majestic  even  in  its  hardness.  However,  if  it  were  neither 
her  face  nor  her  figure,  what  was  it  in  this  dark,  saturnine, 
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poorly  clad  creature  that  fascinated?  Was  it  the  hands? 
Women  who  are  otherwise  unattractive  do  sometimes  possess 
hands  that  attract  and  magnetise.  And  I  can  imagine  that 
fingers  that  thieved  as  nimbly  as  Kate’s  might  well  have  been 
pointed  and  supple,  and  not  without  much  natural  beauty, 
though,  of  necessity,  coarsened  by  domestic  work.  I  have 
known  men  whom  pretty  faces  have  long  ceased  to  attract 
become  perfectly  crazy  over  certain  types  of  hands.  But  in 
Kate’s  case  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  hands  in  which  the  attrac¬ 
tion  lay.  I  believe  the  magnet  that  drew  men  to  her  was  her 
extraordinary  virility  and  primitiveness,  the  wildness  and 
savagery  of  her  native  surroundings  manifesting  through  her 
and  appealing  to  them. 

After  her  affair  with  young  Crease  we  hear  nothing  of 
Kate  till  13th  January,  1879,  when  she  arrived  with  her  boy 
at  Mrs.  Crease’s,  Mitchell  Road,  Richmond,  and  took  lodgings 
there.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Crease  was  employed  every  Saturday 
as  charwoman  by  a  Miss  Loder,  the  daughter  of  a  builder  in 
business,  at  2  The  Crescent,  Richmond,  and,  being  unable  on 
several  occasions  to  go  there,  she  asked  Kate  to  take  her  place. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  among  Miss  Loder’s  friends  was  a  Mrs. 
Thomas,  an  elderly  widow  who  lived  alone  at  2  Vine  Cottages, 
Park  Road,  Richmond.  Though  the  house  no  longer  goes  by 
the  name  of  2  Vine  or  Mayfield  Cottages,  it  is  still  in  existence. 
It  is  a  grey  stone,  two-storeyed  villa,  with  a  rather  gloomy- 
looking  basement;  and  a  small  garden  in  front  and  at  the 
back.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  it  was  semi-detached,  and 
there  were  but  few  other  houses  in  the  road;  still,  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  lonely,  for  close  to  it  was  “  The  Hole  in  the 
Wall  ”  public-house,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Hayhoe. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  eccentric.  One  of  her  peculiarities  was  a  love  of  fresh 
surroundings;  and,  consequently,  as  she  never  stayed  long  in 
one  place,  it  often  happened  that  her  friends  and  relatives 
would  sometimes  remain  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  entire 
ignorance  of  her  whereabouts.  Also,  she  possessed,  it  is  said,  a 
remarkably  excitable  temperament,  frequently  getting  vexed  and 
put  out  for  no  apparent  cause,  and  she  is  still  remembered  by 
certain  of  the  working  class  inhabitants  of  Richmond  as  very 

much  of  a  tartar  to  her  servants.  Another  apparently  dis- 
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tinctive  feature  was  her  fondness  of  dress  and  jewellery,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  jewellery  (she  generally  wore,  in  addition  to  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  a  number  of  rings),  and  an  obvious  anxiety 
to  be  thought  genteel ;  for  although  she  was  not  above  trying  to 
augment  her  really  small  and  limited  income  by  taking  in 
lodgers,  with  all  the  ultra  sense  of  respectability  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  middle  class  as  a  whole,  she  posed  as  being 
much  better  off  than  she  really  was,  and  took  care  to  impress 
upon  the  local  tradesmen  and  others  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  that  she  was  a  lady  of  independent  means.  Like  Kate, 
destined  by  fate  to  play  so  sinister  a  role  in  her  life’s  history, 
she  must  have  had  some  attractions  for  the  opposite  sex,  for 
she  was  twice  married,  her  first  husband  being  a  very  proper 
and  conventional  Scotsman,  named  Murray,  and  her  second,  a 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  who  must  have  been  unquestionably  respect¬ 
able,  since  he  was  a  devout  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  which  Dr.  Cummings  was  then  minister. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Thomas  first  met  her  second  spouse  she 
was  a  school  teacher,  living  with  her  mother  at  Kingston.  She 
informed  Mr.  Thomas  that  she  suffered  from  periodical  con¬ 
vulsive  fits  (a  fact  that  the  defending  counsel  at  the  trial  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  July,  1879,  made  use  of),  but 
in  spite  of  this  admission  he  married  her.  He  died  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1873,  and  from  that  time  onward  Mrs.  Thomas, 
living  alone,  excepting  for  occasional  lodgers  and  one  servant, 
moved  about  for  the  mere  love  of  moving  about,  till  she  finally 
came  to  Vine  Cottages  or  Mayfield  Cottages,  by  which  latter 
name  these  two  small  houses  were  also  known  at  that  date. 

Apparently,  only  one  maid  had  ever  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Thomas  for  any  length  of  time  (perhaps  it  is  small  wmnder, 
for  eccentric  ladies,  who,  besides  their  whimsicalities,  possess 
an  excitable  nature,  and  one  that  is  easily  roused  to  wrath, 
must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  live  with  and  serve  under),  and 
it  was  whilst  she  was  looking  out  for  a  servant,  in  January, 
1879,  that  her  friend,  Miss  Loder,  told  her  she  knew  of  a 
woman,  Kate  Webster,  who  had  done  odd  days  charring  for 
her  and  who  wanted  to  take  a  situation  as  a  “  general.”  In 
what  follows  one  can  almost  see  the  hand  of  fate.  Miss  Loder 
gave  no  reference  with  Kate;  on  the  contrary,  she  even  appears 
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to  have  told  Mrs.  Thomas  she  knew  really  nothing  about  her; 
and  yet,  Mrs.  Thomas,  fussy,  particular,  and  over-cautious  as 
a  rule,  without  making  any  inquiries,  saw  Webster  and 
’enSa§e(^  her  on  fche  spot.  Kate  entered  her  service  as 
general  ”  on  or  about  27th  January,  1879 


II. 

A  Study  in  Character,  and  the  Deed  Itself. 

The  position  in  which  we  now  find  Kate  Webster  is  curious  ; 
also,  it  teems  with  queries.  She,  a  thorough  jail-bird,  an 
expert  thief,  and  the  companion  of  thieves  and  jail-birds,  finds 
herself  alone  in  the  house  with  a  lady  much  older  and  physically 
weaker  than  herself,  a  lady  who  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
more  or  less  wealthy,  and  who  wears  jewellery,  which,  though 
not  of  the  most  costly  kind,  must  have  been  quite  good  enough  * 
to  make  Kate  covetous  and  to  arouse  all  her  professional  in¬ 
stincts.  It  will  never  be  known  for  certain  whether  she  had 
any  ulterior  motive,  and,  if  she  had,  to  what  extent  it  was 
criminal,  when  she  took  the  situation  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  That 
the  murder  was  premeditated,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  was 
conclusively  demonstrated  at  the  trial ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  planned  prior  to  the  last  week  in  February, 
•or  that  Kate  did  not  enter  Mrs.  Thomas’s  service  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

The  police,  who  regard  crime  solely  through  the  cold  eye 
of  their  profession,  and  make  no  allowance  for  circumstances 
and  conditions,  simply  set  her  down  as  an  habitual  rogue, 
disdaining  to  take  any  account  whatsoever  of  her  statement 
that  there  were  times  when  she  did  try  to  be  honest.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  cannot  take  either  their  view  or  the  opposite  with¬ 
out  some  modification.  We  must  allow  for  the  police  being 
prejudiced,  and  we  must  remember  that  Kate  generally  lied. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  in  their  statements  and  con¬ 
fessions,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  criminals  and  sinners  of  all 
sorts  to  try  and  elicit  sympathy  by  presenting  themselves  in 
the  most  favourable  light  possible.  Indeed,  the  more  out- 
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rageous  and  diabolical  their  offence,  the  more  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  public  that  they  are  really  not  as  bad  as  their 
actions  seem  to  paint  them,  that,  at  bottom,  they  are  very  far 
from  wanting  in  kindly  feeling  and  generosity  of  purpose. 

This  is  more  noticeable  in  women  than  in  men.  Jegado, 
who  poisoned  people  indiscriminately;  Maria  Forlini,  who,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  its  parents,  strangled  and  tore  to 
pieces  a  child;  Gesina  Gottfried,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
wholesale  of  murderesses,  and  countless  other  female  assassins 
all  sought  to  whitewash  their  characters  and  render  them  less 
odious  to  the  public  mind  by  casting  a  false  light  on  their 
offences.  And  it  may  have  been  so  with  Kate  Webster.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  her  correctly.  On  the 
one  hand,  she  may  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  reputed 
wealth,  and,  realising  there  would  be  no  one  in  2  Vine  Cottages 
but  herself  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  she  may  have  taken  the  situation 
with  the  express  purpose  of  finally  robbing  and,  perhaps,  mur¬ 
dering  the  old  lady;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  just  the 
possibility  that  tired  of  going  constantly  to  jail,  and  anxious 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  her  little  boy,  whom  kind  Mrs. 
Crease  guaranteed  to  look  after  for  her,  she  really  did  take 
the  situation  at  Vine  Cottages  with  perfectly  honest  intent 
and  from  no  sinister  or  ulterior  motive.  Her  last  confession,1 
made  the  night  before  her  execution,  states  unquestionably  that 
such  was  the  case;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all 
that  Webster  uttered  even  in  the  last  few  hours  she  had  to  live 
was  genuine  or  not.  Having  spoken  truly  upon  the  main 
point,  confessing  that  she  alone  did  the  murder  and  that  those 
she  had  so  cruelly  accused  of  it  were  entirely  innocent,  she  may 
have  thought  that  the  rest  did  not  matter;  in  other  words, 
that  having  cleared  away  all  stigma  from  other  people’s  char¬ 
acters,  she  would,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  whitewashing  her 
own.  The  question,  however,  constitutes  a  problem  that  is 
incapable  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution. 

To  continue.  We  find  these  two  women — Kate  and  her 
mistress,  the  exact  antithesis  of  one  another,  living  together 
under  one  roof:  Mrs.  Thomas,  on  the  one  hand,  prim,  genteel. 
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kind  when  the  mood  is  on  her  to  be  so,  but  more  often  tactless 
and  fault-finding,  with  a  fanatical  ardour  for  cleanliness  and 
method;  Kate,  on  the  other  hand,  rugged,  slap-dash,  clumsy 
at  will  rather  than  clumsy  by  nature,  not  in  the  least  degree 
domesticated,  full  of  all  kinds  of  vicious  desires  and  pro¬ 
pensities,  and,  over  and  above  all,  masculine  in  her  strength. 
Also,  the  wild  Celtic  blood  in  her  and  the  memory  of  her  free, 
untrammelled  life  in  Wexford  made  her,  no  doubt,  very  rest¬ 
less  and  bitterly  resentful  at  being  censured  or  interfered  with ; 
while  the  thought  of  her  criminal  past,  with  its  uncertainties 
and  excitements,  would  make  her,  at  times,  strangely  moody 
and  uncommunicative. 

From  the  very  first,  she  seems  to  have  inspired  Mrs.  Thomas 
with  fear.  I  can  well  understand  that,  as  I  gaze  at  her  effigy 
in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  One  wonders,  too,  how  any  one, 
but  a  lunatic  or  a  person  with  sightless  eyes,  could  have  engaged 
a  woman  with  such  a  face.  Yet,  Mrs.  Thomas  wasi  neither 
blind  nor  mad.  She  was  merely  eccentric,  as  so  many  of  us 
are,  and  she  probably  prided  herself — for  it  was  said  that  she 
had  often  had,  as  “  generals,”  girls  of  the  unfortunate  class, 
in  order  to  give  them  another  chance  in  life — on  being  able  to 
deal  successfully  with  any  erring  woman  whose  case  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad. 

It  was  reported  that  she  had  once  taken  a  girl,  stated  to  be 
hopelessly  depraved,  from  a  reformatory,  with  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results;  and  perhaps  this  success  encouraged  her  to 
engage  Webster.  Anyhow,  she  did  engage  her,  but  instead  of 
having  the  good  effect  upon  her  that  she  had  hoped  to  have, 
she  had  no  effect  whatever;  she  only  grew  more  and  more 
afraid  of  her.  One  can  easily  imagine  it.  That  peculiarly 
sinister  face,  with  the  dark,  gleaming  and  slightly  oblique  eyes, 
must  speedily  have  got  on  her  nerves.  Yet  she  saw  Kate 
Webster  at  her  best,  she  saw  her  trying  to  be  amenable  and  to 
look  pleasant,  trying,  doubtless  with  a  terrible  effort,  to  assume 
the  respectful  airs  and  mien  of  the  orthodox  domestic.  When 
she  went  to  see  Mrs.  Crease  shortly  after  she  had  become  an 
inmate  of  Vine  Cottages,  she  spoke  most  eulogistically  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  saying  she  was  a  nice,  good-hearted  lady,  and  that  she 
was  sure  she  would  be  happy  with  her.  That,  of  course,  if 
one  takes  the  view  that  the  crime  was  premeditated  all  along, 
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may  have  been  a  mere  blind,  simply  a  piece  of  clever  acting, 
cunningly  planned  to  avoid  suspicion  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
grand  coup.  But  running  counter  to  this  theory  of  premedi¬ 
tated  action  there  are  certain  traits  in  Kate’s  character,  namely, 
her  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  order,  and  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  rules  and  regulations  that  might  easily 
have  fostered  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  final  catastrophe.  Possibly,  to  begin  with, 
Kate  did  try  desperately  hard  to  please  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  tried  hard  not  to  be  too  fussy  and  finnicky.  But  the 
strain  on  both  their  temperaments  was  too  severe  to  last  many 
days.  Besides,  the  true  Kate  would  out.  She  soon  became 
careless,  rude  and  defiant,  and  it  would  seem  that  her  defiance 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  vague  feeling  of  alarm  and 
doubt  that  she  had  inspired  in  Mrs.  Thomas  from  the  first  was 
now  considerably  increased.  According  to  one  authority,  Kate 
had  not  been  with  Mrs.  Thomas  more  than  a  week  or  so  before 
Mrs.  Thomas  summoned  up  the  courage  to  give  her  notice, 
and,  according  to  the  same  authority,1  it  was  mutually  and 
apparently  quite  amicably  settled  that  Kate  should  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  i.e.,  on  28th  February. 

After  the  notice  was  given,  however,  apparently  feeling 
still  somewhat  uneasy,  Mrs.  Thomas  tried  her  hardest  to  get 
some  one  to  stay  with  her.  She  asked  several  members  of 
the  church  she  attended,  and,  on  their  refusing,  eventually 
succeeded  in  getting  a  lady  and  her  daughter  to  lodge  with  her 
for  a  fortnight.  With  these  people  in  the  house,  her  dread 
of  the  dai’k,  morose,  savage-eyed  Kate  was,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent  dissipated,  and  she  may  even  have  begun  to  take  her 
to  task  and  to  correct  her  for  her  very  obvious  faults  and 
omissions.  She  may  have  complained,  for  example,  that  the 
knives  and  forks  were  none  too  clean,  and  that  the  cooking 
was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  the  joints  being  either  burned 
to  a  cinder  or  hardly  cooked  at  all;  and  she  may  also  have 
cavilled  at  Kate’s  untidy,  ramshackle  appearance,  at  the  rough 
and  rude  way  in  which  she  banged  the  tray  on  the  table,  and 
at  her  slowness  and  dilatoriness  in  answering  the  bells.  At  all 
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events,  there  must  have  been  something  to  "widen  the  breach 
between  them  pretty  considerably,  for,  alluding  to  this  period 
in  her  final  confession,1  Kate  writes — “  At  first  I  thought  her 
a  nice  old  lady,  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  be  comfortable  and 
happy  with  her,  but  I  found  her  very  trying,  and  she  used  to 
do  many  things  to  annoy  me  during  my  work.  When  I  had 
finished  my  work  in  my  rooms,  she  used  to  go  over  it  again 
after  me,  and  point  out  places  where  she  said  I  did  not  clean, 
showing  evidence  of  a  nasty  spirit  towards  me.  This  sort  of 
conduct  towards  me  by  Mrs.  Thomas  made  me  feel  an  ill- 
feeling  for  her.”  In  all  probability  Mrs.  Thomas  discovered 
this  ill-feeling  that  Kate  alludes  to,  and  the  discovery  must  have 
given  her  a  shock.  It  was  made  most  likely  in  the  following 
manner.  She  had  been  finding  fault  with  her  one  day,  and 
pointing  out  to  her,  as  Kate  herself  describes  it,  places  where 
she  had  not  cleaned,  when,  upon  glancing  at  her  suddenly,  she 
caught  a  nasty  look  in  her  eyes.  It  was  then  that  telepathy, 
instinct,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it,  began  to  work. 
She  saw  the  danger  signals  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
blind,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to  scold,  she  became  con¬ 
ciliatory,  and  almost  apologetic.  Thus,  no  doubt,  a  crisis 
was  averted,  and  Kate,  apparently  appeased,  resumed  her  work, 
muttering,  perhaps,  as  she  did  so,  “  If  she  had  said  much  more 
I  should  have  struck  her;  I  must  be  careful.”  She  may  even 
have  added,  “  Those  two  will  be  leaving  soon,  and  then,  well, 
just  let  her  try  it  on.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Thomas  was  far  from  happy.  The 
presence  of  the  other  two  persons  in  the  house,  the  mother  and 
daughter,  had  nerved  her  to  speak,  to  say,  in  all  probability, 
more  than  she  had  intended,  and  now  that  she  had  done  it, 
she  Avas  afraid.  That  look  in  Kate’s  eyes  and  those  other  tell¬ 
tale  signs  that  she  had  noticed,  for  instance,  the  expression  of 
her  mouth  and  the  very  suggestive  movement  of  her  fingers, 
all  came  vividly  back  to  her.  Prior  to  this  episode  she  had 
certainly  feared  Kate,  but  she  had  feared  her  in  a  vague,  in¬ 
definite  kind  of  fashion.  Now,  her  fear  took  shape,  took  a 
distinct  and  definite  shape,  and  she  became  more  than 
frightened,  she  became  downright  apprehensive.  What 

1  Made  at  Wandsworth,  28th  July,  1879,  p.  67,  infra. 
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should  she  do,  she  asked  herself,  if  her  lodgers  went 
before  Kate  (apparently  both  they  and  she  were  due  to  leave 
on  the  same  day)  ?  Ought  she,  dare  she,  remain  alone  in  the 
house  with  such  a  creature?  In  something  akin  to  a  panic 
she  once  again  sought  certain  of  her  friends  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  promise  to  come  to  her,  should  she  happen 
to  be  left  alone  with  Kate,  but  not  one  of  them  responded  to 
her  appeal.  They  either  could  not  or  would  not  leave  their 
own  homes.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  these  ladies  to  state 
that,  in  all  probability,  Mrs.  Thomas,  not  liking  to  be  thought 
fanciful  or  foolish,  did  not  represent  her  case  to  them  as  abso¬ 
lutely  urgent.  And  here  again  we  seem  to  see  the  hand  of 
fate.  Kate  was  under  notice,  and  her  time  was  up  on  Friday, 
28th  February.  She  now  asks  Mrs.  Thomas,  presumably  on 
the  very  day  she  should  have  left,  for  there  is  an  entry  to  that 
effect  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  diary — the  last  entry,  by  the  way, 
that  unfortunate  lady  was  destined  to  make — if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  stay  on  for  a  time.  Yarious  statements  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  request;  some  say  that  Kate  asked  to 
stay  on  for  a  month,1 2  whilst  others  say  that  she  merely 
asked  to  stay  till  3rd  March,3  namely,  the  following  Monday. 
Probably  it  was  only  till  the  following  Monday  that  she  asked 
to  stay,  since  in  that  case  there  would  have  appeared  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  request.  It  is  never  quite  so  easy  to 
obtain  new  quarters  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  it  is  at  the 
beginning.  Besides!,  Fridav  is  held  by  some,  particularly  by 
the  Irish  Catholic  peasantry,  to  be  an  unlucky  day  for  starting 
on  a  journey  dr  changing  one’s  abode ;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Kate  took  into  account  the  plausibility  of  this 
excuse  when  she  asked  to  stay  on.  She  must,  however,  have 
had  to  draw  pretty  considerably  on  her  histrionic  talent,  for 
remember,  Mrs.  Thomas,  with  her  two  lodgers  gone,  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  keep  her.  It  was,  therefore,  we  presume, 
due  as  much  to  her  own  dissimulation  as  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
natural  good  nature  and  charitableness,  that  she  eventually 
triumphed,  and  persuaded  Mrs.  Thomas,  much  against  the 
latter’s  better  judgment,  to  allow  her  to  l’emain  on,  the  extra 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  10th  April,  1879. 

2  Daily  News,  9th  April,  1879. 
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three  days.  Kate  says  nothing  of  this  in  her  final  confession; 
yet  it  was  an  incident  upon  which  much  depended  and  depends. 

The  fact  that  Kate  bore  Mrs.  Thomas  so  strong  an  “  ill- 
feeling  ”  and  found  her  situation  so  extremely  uncongenial 
and  irksome  makes  it  all  the  more  surprising  that  she  should 
have  wanted  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Thomas  a  day  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Would  she  not,  unless  there  were  very 
cogent  reasons  in  the  background,  have  been  only  too  glad  to  • 
escape  on  the  28th?  Her  child  was  with  Mrs.  Crease,  being 
well  looked  after,  and  she  knew  she  could  join  him  there  at 
any  time.  What  inducement,  then,  was  there  for  her  to  stay 
those  few  extra  days?  What  was  it  that  made  that  savage, 
determined,  and  wildly  independent  nature  suddenly  assume 
the  very  submissive,  penitent  and  humble?  What  could  it 
have  been  but  thoughts  either  of  revenge — revenge  for  what  her 
crude,  untutored  mind  might  have  termed  insults — or  robbery? 
Perhaps  it  was  both.  It  certainly  looks  like  it. 

Her  request  to  remain  took  place  on  28th  February,  and 
one  can  well  imagine  Mrs.  Thomas's  feelings  as  she  recorded 
the  fact  in  her  diary.  It  was  very  weak  and  foolish  of  her, 
she  knew,  to  be  so  easily  won  over,  when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  get  rid  of  the  woman,  but  there,  what  else  could  she 
do?  She  had  been  alone  wfith  Kate  (the  request  was  made 
presumably  directly  after  the  two  lodgers  had  gone),  and 
Kate’s  eyes  had  gleamed  so,  she  had  not  cared,  had  not  dared 
to  refuse  her.  All  the  same,  she  wished  she  had  had  the  courage. 
One  might  say  almost  for  certain  that  she  locked  and  bolted 
her  door  that  night  with  extra  precaution;  and  that,  in  the 
still  quiet  hours,  when  every  creak  on  the  stairs,  every  rustle 
of  the  blinds  became  greatly  magnified,  she  made  up  her 
mind  definitely  to  write  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Batterbee, 
at  Prestonville,  Brighton,  or  to  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Hughes,  on 
the  morrowq  begging  them  to  come  to  her  at  once  and  get  rid 
of  Kate.  But  later,  when  the  bright  morning  sun,  pouring 
in  through  the  windows,  dispelled  the  gloom  and  shadows, 
it  seems  that  she  only  laughed  at  the  grim  visions  the  night 
had  conjured  forth,  and  went  downstairs  to  meet  Kate  with 
something  approaching  her  normal  composure.  She  must  have 
been  tolerably  composed  that  Saturday,  2nd  March,  for  when 
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Miss  Ives,  who  lived  next  door,  looked  out  of  her  window  at 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  she  saw  her  attending  to  the 
plants  in  the  garden,  looking  just  as  usual,  and  not  as  if 
anything  had  happened  to  disturb  her.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing,  Sunday,  Mrs.  Thomas  went,  as  her  custom  was,  to  the 
Presbyterian  service  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Hill  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  took  the  Sacrament,  a  fitting  preparation  for  what 
was  so  soon  to  follow. 

Kate  invariably  had  Sunday  afternoons  free  to  roam  whither 
she  pleased,  on  the  understanding  that  she  would  be  back  in 
time  to  allow  Mrs.  Thomas  to  go  to  church.  Generally  she  went 
to  see  her  child,  but  for  some  reason  or  another — perhaps  to 
fortify  herself  for  what  she  knew  was  coming — on  this  Sunday 
she  went  to  a  public-house  instead,  and  there,  at  the  bar, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  a  number  of  men. 

When  at  length  she  returned  to  Vine  Cottages  it  was  late, 
and,  according  to  her  own  statement,1  she  had  had  quite 
enough.  What  took  place  after  must  be  left  more  or  less  to 
conjecture;  one  cannot  trust  entirely  to  what  Kate  says  in  her 
confession.  She  probably  did  drink  a  little  too  freely  at  the 
public-house,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was  absolutely 
sober  when  she  arrived  at  the  cottages,  and  found  Mrs. 
Thomas  dressed  to  go  to  church  and  very  much  upset  at  being 
kept  waiting.  In  her  annoyance  and  flurry  Mrs.  Thomas, 
one  may  surmise,  momentarily  forgot  her  dread  of  Kate  and 
upbraided  her,  perhaps,  very  caustically.  She  may  even  have 
gone  further  and  have  hinted  to  Kate  that  she  might  not  give 
her  a  character.  But  I  doubt  it;  I  think  it  was  merely  a 
rebuke  that  furnished  the  long  looked-for  spark  to  the  powder 
magazine.  To  quote  Mrs.  Thomas’s  own  words,  Kate  flew 
into  a  terrible  passion.  One  can  picture  the  look  of  wild, 
hellish  fury  in  her  dark,  glittering  eyes  and  hard,  sinister 
face,  as  she  confronted  the  trembling  Mrs.  Thomas  in  the  tiny 
hall  of  the  house.  A  pastmaster  in  the  use  of  bad  language 
(her  linguistic  accomplishments  were  remarkable  even  for  New¬ 
gate,  and  were,  in  fact,  long  remembered  there  by  the  officials), 
there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Kate  now  showered  soire  of 


1  Last  confession  of  Kate  Webster  made  in  Her  Majesty's  prison 
in  Wandsworth,  28th  July,  1879,  p.  67,  infra. 
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her  choicest  epithets  on  Mrs.  Thomas.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  she  did  not  knock  her  down  and  finish  the  job  off  there 
and  then. 

Probably  she  did  not  do  so  because  it  was  too  early  in  the 
evening  and  Mrs.  Thomas  may  have  been  too  near  the  front  • 
door  and  not  in  a  suitable  position. 

Still,  to  have  let  her  go  then  might  easily  have  ruined  all  ' 
chances  of  success,  since,  owing  to  what  had  just  taken  place, 
Mrs.  Thomas  might  have  been  too  scared  to  return  that  night, 
or,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  return  alone,  might  have  persuaded 
some  one  to  stay  the  night  with  her.  Hence,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Kate  did  not  intend  her  sudden  outburst  of  temper, 
and  that  it  was  simply  due  to  her  long  pent-up  hatred  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  momentarily  overcoming  the  self-control  which  she 
had  intended  to  maintain  just  a  little  longer.  The  storm 
came,  in  fact,  before  it  had  been  planned  to  come,  in  other 
words,  before  the  time  was  quite  ripe.  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
completely  overawed  by  it.  To  quote  Kate’s  own  words — 

“  She  became  very  agitated  and  left  the  house  to  go  to  church 
in  that  state.” 

When  she  arrived  at  the  Lecture  Hall  the  service  had  begun, 
and  she  informed  some  one  else,  who  was  late  too,  that  the 
cause  of  her  unpunctuality  “  was  the  neglect  of  her  servant  to 
return  home  at  the  proper  time,”  adding  the  words  already 
quoted,  namely,  that  “  when  reproved  for  her  fault  Kate  flew 
into  a  terrible  passion.”  Mrs.  Thomas  usually  walked  straight 
up  the  church,  sitting  near  the  pulpit,  but  on  that  particular 
night  she  took  a  seat  close  to  the  door.  Julia  Nicholls,  an 
old  servant  of  hers,  was  sitting  near  by,  and  Julia  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  by  Mrs.  Thomas’s  appearance.  She  looked  very 
pale  and  anxious,  and  was  so  agitated  that  her  bonnet  slipped 
right  off.  Had  Julia  been  a  thought  reader  she  might  have 
discovered  the  reason.  She  might  have  seen  that  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  thoughts,  during  that  last  attendance  at  church,  were 
not  centred  on  the  words  of  the  minister,  but  were  concentrated 
on  the  terrible  scene  she  had  just  had  with  Kate. 

Thomas  had  feared  the  merely  normal  Kate,  how  much  more 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
either  this  or  any  other  story  of  crime.  Although  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  literally  terrified,  although  the  bare  thought  of  being 
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alone  with  Kate  that  night  almost  paralysed  her  with  fear,  she 
actually  went  back  to  the  house,  went  back  to  Kate  without 
even  asking  a  friend  to  accompany  her.  This  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  fascinated  by 
Kate,  somewhat  as  a  rabbit  is  fascinated  by  a  snake.  The 
sublimely  horrible  has  that  effect  on  some  people.  There  is  no 
more  cruelly  compelling  tyrant  and  despot  than  terror;  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  came  very  much  under  the  sway  of  it  that  night. 
In  the  meanwhile  what  was  the  ill-disposed,  ill-omened  Kate 
doing?  In  her  confession  she  significantly  omits  to  refer  to 
this  period.  Hence  we  draw  our  own  conclusions,  and  are  free 
to  surmise.  Realising  the  kind  of  terror  with  which  she  had 
inspired  her  mistress,  one  may  conclude  that  she  counted  on 
her  returning,  and  returning  alone.  Perhaps,  unconsciously, 
she  willed  her  to,  and  in  reality  it  was  the  telepathy  from  her 
crude,  strong,  savage  mind  overcoming  the  feebler  will  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  that  drew  the  latter  so  precipitately  to  her  side.  I 
think  Kate  probably  lighted  the  gas  in  the  hall  or  passage, 
reasoning  to  herself  that,  if  Mrs.  Thomas  found  the  place  all 
in  darkness,  on  her  return,  she  might  be  too  intimidated  to 
enter. 

“  Upon  her  return  from  church,  before  her  usual  hour,’’ 
Kate  says,  “  Mrs.  Thomas  came  in  and  went  upstairs.  I  went 
up  after  her,  and  we  had  an  argument,  which  ripened  into  a 
quarrel,  and  in  the  height  of  my  anger  and  rage  I  threw  her 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  ground  floor.  She  had  a 
heavy  fall.  I  felt  that  she  was  seriously  injured,  and  I 
became  agitated  at  what  had  occurred,  lost  all  control  of 
myself,  and,  to  prevent  her  screaming  and  getting  me  into 
trouble,  I  caught  her  by  the  throat,  and  in  the  struggle  she 
was  choked,  and  I  threw  her  on  the  floor.”  Now,  had  there 
been  an  argument  followed  by  a  quarrel,  Kate  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  raised  her  tones  to  a  shout,  and  the  between- 
wall  of  the  two  houses,  Nos.  1  and  2  Vine  Cottages,  being 
thin,  and  the  road  outside  still  and  quiet,  Mrs.  Ives,  who  lived 
at  No.  1,  and  was  at  home  and  sitting  in  her  drawing-room 
at  the  time,  must  have  heard  her.  As  it  was,  the  only  sound 
that  Mrs.  Ives  heard  was  a  noise  like  the  fall  of  a  heavy  chair, 
a  noise  which  seemed  to  her  to  come  from  the  hall,  or  landing, 
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and  not  from  either  of  the  bedrooms.  After  that  one  noise 
there  was  absolute  silence. 

Again,  a  body  thrown  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  must 
strike  the  ground  pretty  heavily.  The  thud  it  would  make 
would  be  very  considerably  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
mere  overturning  of  a  chair,  and  could  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  such.  Also,  the  moment  Kate  laid  hands  on  Mrs.  Thomas, 
the  latter  would  have  made  some  sound ;  she  would  probably 
have  screamed  “  Help!  ”  or  “  Murder!  ”  It  was  so  in  the 
Vere  Goold  case,  in  the  so-called  Euston  Square  mystery,  and 
in  innumerable  other  instances.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  would  have  shrieked — a  wild,  fearful  shriek — 
when  she  found  herself  falling.  In  truth,  she  must  have  been 
heard.  Consequently  one  is  compelled  to  discredit  Kate’s 
version.  The  probability  is  that  Kate  pounced  out  on  Mrs. 
Thomas,  either  in  the  long  back  bedroom,  where  stains  of 
blood  were  afterwards  found,  or  on  the  landing,  and  struck 
her  down  with,  say,  the  chopper  before  she  could  utter  a 
sound.  The  collapse  of  the  victim  on  to  the  floor  where  she 
was  standing  would  not  have  made  much  noise;  it  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  exactly  the  sort  of  sound  that  Mrs.  Ives  heard. 
It  is  also  feasible  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  run  no  risk, 
Kate  placed  those  strong,  grim  fingers  of  hers  on  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
throat  and  choked  back  any  groan  or  gurgle.  Hands  such  as 
Kate’s  must  have  itched  to  strangle  some  one.  She  then 
picked  Mrs.  Thomas  up,  and,  carrying  her  downstairs,  a  feat 
that  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  to  one  of  her  stature 
and  strength,  placed  her  at  full  length  on  the  kitchen  table. 
All  this  time  Mrs.  Thomas  was  probably  still  alive,  numb  and 
dazed,  no  doubt,  but  alive,  it  being  part  of  Kate’s  well- 
thought-out  programme  that  she  should  be.  Assuring  herself 
that  the  blinds  were  so  drawn  down  that  no  one  could  possibly 
see  in,  Kate  Webster  now  commenced  to  revel  in  her  revenge. 
It  was  a  revenge  no  less  savage  and  cruel  than  that  of  Eleanor 
Ryan,  who,  in  1825,  with  the  aid  of  two  accomplices,  dragged 
her  husband  out  of  bed,  strangled  him,  and  before  he  was 
dead  commenced  to  dismember  him;  of  Ellen  Cook,  who,  in 
1869,  tied  her  husband  to  the  bedpost  and  proceeded  to  inflict 
all  sorts  of  horrible  mutilations  on  his  face;  and,  coming  to 
more  recent  times,  of  Selina  Spencer,  who  for  an  imaginary 
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grievance  threw  vitriol  over  three  people,  causing 
them  the  most  excruciating  suffering.  And  although 
it  may  be  granted  that  Kate  would  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  easier  to  dispose  of  a  person  in  pieces  than 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  certain  that  only  the  sure  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  would  experience  an  infinite  delight  in  the  actual 
process  could  have  induced  her  to  undertake  the  lengthy, 
laborious,  and  in  many  respects  filthy  task  of  mutilating  and 
dismembering  her  victim,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
probably  at  the  start  still  alive,  and  either  conscious  or  semi¬ 
conscious.  Also,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  once  having 
begun  it,  she  could  never  have  carried  it  through  to  the  bitter 
end  had  not  her  enjoyment  of  it  more  than  equalled  her  antici¬ 
pations. 

She  suggests,  in  her  confession,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
continue  the  task  only  by  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  an  interesting  statement,  and  doubtless  the  powers  of  evil 
played  some  part  in  the  proceedings;  very  possibly  they  were 
a  little  nearer  to  her  then  than  they  had  been  in  other  stages 
of  her  career.  However,  the  question  as  to  whether  she  was 
thus  aided  need  not  be  further  discussed,  since  it  does  not 
affect  the  theory  that  her  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
odious  task  she  had  set  herself  was  due  primarily  to  the  un¬ 
qualified,  unadulterated  pleasure  it  afforded  her  to  inflict  so 
frightful  an  ignominy  as  that  of  mutilation  and  dismember¬ 
ment  on  the  person  of  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  finding 
fault  with  her  and  ordering  her  about. 


III. 

More  of  the  Psychology  of  the  Murderess,  with  Notes 
on  Church  and  Porter. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  introduction  to  the  trial  of 
Kate  Webster  to  follow  every  detail  of  the  case  as  it  unfolded 
itself  and  was  presented  to  the  jury.  My  purpose  is  merely 
to  preface  the  account  of  the  trial;  and,  therefore,  having  out¬ 
lined  the  career  of  Kate  Webster  up  to  the  time  she  committed 
the  murder,  I  now  propose  to  dwell  on  certain  of  the  psycho- 
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logical  aspects  of  her  character  as  portrayed  in  her  subsequent 
conduct. 

I  have  stated  that  she  was  primarily  a  savage.  A  record 
of  her  ancestry,  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain,  would  most  likely  show  that  some  of  them — in  the 
not  very  remote  past — were  sheep  stealers,  cattle  raiders,  and 
perhaps  cattle  maimers  too ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  capacity  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  is  any  the  less 
inherent  in  us  than  is  the  faculty  for  drawing,  music,  or  cricket. 
After  all,  practically  everything  that  appertains  to  us  is 
hereditary. 

Webster’s  sinister  eyes  came,  in  all  probability,  from  a 
sinister-minded  forefather,  and  her  tightly  drawn-down  mouth 
from  a  maternal  forbear  with  a  disposition  that  was  distinctly 
cruel  and  even  murderous.  Only,  whereas  in  the  case  of  these 
forbears,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  would  insure 
such  features  enacting  to  the  full  the  part  for  which  nature 
had  created  them  were  wanting  in  Kate’s  case;  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  herself  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  they  were  present,  and 
present  to  perfection. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  although  a  perfect 
monster  of  barbarity  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  Kate  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb  to  her  own  little  boy,  crying  in  Court  at  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name,  and  appearing  perfectly  inconsolable  in  prison 
when  he  did  not  come  to  see  her,  after  she  had  been  hungrily 
awaiting  his  arrival  all  day.  Also,  although  every  second 
counted  when  she  was  running  for  her  life,  which  she  was 
doing,  after  she  had  aroused  suspicion  by  trying  to  dispose  of 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  furniture,  she  never  once  thought  of  leaving 
London  without  him.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  fetch  him 
from  his  lodgings,  and  all  through  that  journey  to  Ireland,  the 
last  she  was  ever  to  take  as  a  free  woman,  she  made  his  comfort 
her  first  consideration.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  was 
concocting  a  cunning  story  whereby  she  hoped  to  inculpate  an 
entirely  innocent  man  and  send  him  to  the  doom  she  herself 
had  merited. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  that  dishonest  people  and  people  of 
an  innate  homicidal  tendency  never  enjoy  a  really  good  laugh, 
because  genuine,  spontaneous  laughter  can  only  be  associated 
with  a  clear  conscience;  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  Sarah  Harriet 
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Thomas,  for  example,  the  very  pretty  but  brutal  murderess  of 
Miss  Jefferies,  of  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol,  in  1849,  while 
waiting  to  hear  her  fate  pronounced  by  the  foreman  of  the 
Gloucester  jury,  laughed  uproariously,  and  with  undoubted 
spontaneity,  at  a  humorous  incident  in  a  trial  for  horse  steal¬ 
ing  that  was  taking  place  in  the  interim. 

And  the  same  with  Kate  Webster.  Twice,  at  least,  during 
the  period  of  her  incarceration,  she  showed  her  appreciation 
of  humour.  The  first  occasion1  was  on  2nd  April,  when,  after 
her  appearance  before  the  Richmond  magistrates,  the  sight  of 
the  immense  crowd  outside,  waiting  to  see  her,  apparently  so 
tickled  her  fancy  that  the  hard  lines  of  her  mouth  suddenly 
relaxed  and  the  lips  wreathed  themselves  into  an  ill-suppressed 
smile;  and  the  second,  on  17th  April,  when  Henry  Porter’s 
reference  (Henry  Porter  was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution) 
to  the  fuss  she  made  of  him  on  her  entry  into  his  house, 
in  Rose  Gardens,  on  the  evening  of  4th  March,  calling  him 
father,  and  saying  she  had  simply  been  longing  to  see  him 
again,  so  amused  her  that  she  burst  out  laughing. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  incidents,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Kate’s  sense  of  humour,  rather  than  economy,  may  have 
led  to  the  following  circumstance,  narrated,  so  it  was  said, 
by  Mrs.  Hayhoe,  proprietress  of  the  “  Hole  in  the  Wall  ” 
public-house,  and  alleged  by  her  to  have  actually  taken  place. 

According  to  Mrs.  Hayhoe’ s  story,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
murder  was  committed  Kate  went  round  amongst  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  offering  for  sale  two  jars  of  fat,  which  she  declared 
to  be  the  best  dripping.  History,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hayhoe,  does 
not  say  whether  Kate  succeeded  in  selling  the  dripping,  but  if 
she  did,  the  feelings  of  those  who  bought  it,  on  subsequently 
hearing  full  details  of  the  crime,  are  not  greatly  to  be  envied.2 

In  thinking  over  this  incident  of  the  dripping,  one  feels, 
perhaps,  more  than  a  trifle  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  Kate’s  final  confession: — “  When  I  used  to 
look  upon  the  scene  before  me,  and  had  blood  around  my 


1  Vide  Times,  for  3rd  April,  1879. 

2  There  were  traces  of  fat  still  clinging  to  the  copper  when  the 

police  examined  the  premises  on  27th  March.  Vide  Daily  Telegraph, 
10th  April,  1879.  * 
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feet,  the  horror  and  dread  I  felt  was  inconceivable.  ”  At  the 
same  time,  one  must  acknowledge  that  possibly  Kate  did  not 
really  relish  the  sight  of  blood,  and  the  reason  may  have  been 
that  she  was,  to  some  extent,  fastidious.  There  is  no  incom¬ 
patibility  in  such  a  statement  with  regard  to  Kate.  I  have 
said  that  she  was  a  savage,  and  so  she  was;  but  she  was 
fastidious  all  the  same,  a  fact  that  need  not  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  realised  that  centuries  of  civilisation  must  leave 
their  mark  even  upon  the  most  inveterate  criminal.  Besides,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  those  features  in  her  effigy  in  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors,  and  in  certain  of  the  newspaper  drawings  of  her, 
too,  to  understand  that  she  was  not  a  mere  coarse  brute; 
there  is,  indeed,  something  not  very  far  removed  from  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  moulding  of  her  lips,  in  her  straight  forehead, 
and  in  her  well-shaped  nose. 

In  the  case  of  Kate  Webster,  unbridled  and  unmitigated 
hate  (the  attribute  of  a  savage)  undoubtedly  invested  the  dis¬ 
gusting  task  of  dismemberment  with  an  evil  joy,  inconceivable 
to  those  in  whom  the  instincts  of  the  savage  are  wanting;  and, 
strange  as  it  'may  seem,  in  the  face  of  this  statement,  she  - 
might  yet  have  shrunk  from  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  blood. 

Resuming  the  narrative  of  actual  events,  the  dawn  of 
Monday,  3rd  March,  saw  Katherine  Webster  still  desperately 
intent  on  getting  rid  of  the  body.  It  was  all -imperative  that 
she  should  get  the  worst  of  her  job  done  before  the  people 
next  door  were  about,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  by  the 
time  they  were  awake  she  had  not  only  completed  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  body,  but  had  actually  boiled  some  of  it. 

In  all  probability  she  had  also  cleaned  away  the  thickest  of 
the  blood;  but  that  she  had  by  no  means  finished  burning  the 
bones  and  entrails  seems  fairly  obvious,  since  Miss  Ives,  in  her 
evidence  at  the  trial,  asserts  that  “  all  that  morning  there 
was  a  very  strong  smell.” 

Apparently,  all  through  the  previous  night,  not  for  a,  single 
second  did  Kate  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  make  any  appreciable 
noise;  but  she  was,  doubtless,  very  thankful  when  morning 
came  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  absolutely  quiet. 
She  then  commenced  what  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary  routine. 
She  did  some  washing,  and  hung  it  out  in  the  garden  to  dry. 
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One  gathers  from  the  evidence,  relating  to  noises  and  smell, 
that  she  then  resumed  her  task  of  getting  rid  of  the  remains, 
and  that  she  was  thus  engaged  until  eleven  o’clock,  when 
the  noises  ceased  and  a  remarkable  silence  ensued. 

The  silence,  perhaps,  may  be  easily  explained,  for  what 
more  likely  than  that  Kate,  worn  out  with  her  night’s  work, 
had  fallen  asleep.  She  probably  slept  soundly,  and  did  not 
awake  until  William  Thomas  Deane,  a  coal  agent,  knocked  at 
the  door.  “  She  seemed  very  excited  and  answered  me  very 
abruptly,”  Deane  says  in  his  evidence;  and  one  can  well 
imagine  that  Kate,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  answer  the 
door  or  not,  but  concluding  finally  that  it  might  look  suspicious 
if  she  did  not,  was  both  excited  and  abrupt.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  in  view  of  Miss  Ives’s  evidence,  namely,  that  on  Monday, 
after  11  a.m.,  all  was  quiet  in  the  house  until  8  p.m. ;  that, 
directly  after  Deane  had  called,  Kate  went  out;  and  one  might 
surmise  with  a  fair  assumption  of  truth  that  she  set  off  in  the 
direction  of  Twickenham  with  a  parcel  containing  a  foot,  and 
possibly  some  other  portions  of  the  body  of  her  victim;  in 
fact,  all  that  was  left  over  of  the  “  remains,”  after  she  had 
packed  a  box  and  a  bag,  which  she  afterwards  got  rid  of, 
as  full  as  they  would  hold. 

The  foot  was  found  in  a  manui'e  heap  on  an  allotment 
ground  called  Crop  Hall;  but  certain  other  parts  of  the  body, 
presumably  disposed  of  at  the  same  time,  were  never  found. 

Coming  back  from  Twickenham,  on  this  Monday  afternoon, 
Kate  probably  looked  in  at  the  “  Hole  in  the  Wall  ”  public- 
house,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Road,  where  she  was  well  known. 
It  was  not  her  first  appearance  there  that  day,  for  Mrs.  Hayhoe, 
the  proprietress,  referring  to  an  earlier  visit,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  I  little  thought  when  Kate  came  in  and  I  chatted 
with  her  that  she  had  left  her  mistress  boiling  in  the  copper.” 
Returning  to  Mayfield  at  about  eight  o’clock,  or  a.  little  sooner, 
Kate  recommenced  cleaning  and  tidying  up,  and  probably  kept 
on  at  it  until  far  into  the  night,  when,  again  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion,  she  may  have  fallen  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning,  however,  she  was  hard  at  it  again, 
being  seen  “  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  as  if  engaged  in 
cleaning  ”  at  one  of  the  bedroom  windows.  This  Tuesday, 
4th  March,  was  a  momentous  day  for  Kate. 
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She  had  prepared  her  programme,  and  everything  depended 
upon  the  successful  accomplishment  of  what  she  had  set  her¬ 
self  to  do.  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  dressed 
in  one  of  her  late  mistress’s  silk  gowns,  and  wearing  her  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  several  of  her  rings,  she  started  off  to 
visit  the  Porters,  a  family  she  knew,  living  at  Hammersmith, 
but  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  six  years.  Needless  to  say,  < 
this  visit  to  the  Porters  was  the  result  of  no  sudden  whim; 
on  the  contrary,  it  formed  a  most  important  part  of  Kate’s 
well-planned  scheme,  whereby  she  might  reap  to  the  full  the 
utmost  benefit  from  her  crime.  What  she  intended  to  do  was 
to  pass  herself  off  as  Mrs.  Thomas  (away,  of  course,  from 
Park  Road  and  its  immediate  vicinity),  sell  her  late  victim’s 
furniture  and  effects,  and  then,  giving  out  that  she  was  going 
to  Glasgow,  make  straight  for  her  old  home  in  Ireland,  taking 
with  her  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  certain  articles  that  she 
had  decided  to  reserve  for  herself.  However,  her  most  im¬ 
mediate  concern  was  to  get  rid  of  the  bag,  which  she  carried 
with  her  to  the  Porters,  and  the  box,  which  she  had  left  securely 
corded  at  home. 

Arriving  at  the  Porters,  she  performs  quite  an  inimitable 
piece  of  acting.  Much  is  at  stake.  A  little  faltering,  a  waver¬ 
ing  of  the  eye,  a  sudden  nervous  flush,  might  easily  have  led  ' 
to  her  detection.  But  she  was  calm,  collected,  and  cool  as  the 
proverbial  cucumber.  Bubbling  over  with  cordiality,  she 
greeted  Henry  Porter  with  the  remark,  “  I  have  simply  been 
longing  to  see  you  again,  father.”  This,  of  course,  was  a  lie, 
but  Porter  swallowed  it,  as,  indeed,  he  swallowed  much  more. 
Then  she  sat  down  to  tea  with  the  Porters,  and,  with  an  ease 
and  apparent  candour  that  would,  perhaps,  have  taken  in  a 
more  astute  audience,  she  explained  her  altered  circumstances. 
She  told  them  that,  since  seeing  them  last,  she  had  married 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  dead,  and  that  her  aunt  had  recently 
died  too,  leaving  her  a  nice  house  in  Richmond,  besides  all 
her  personal  effects.  She  also  told  them  that  she  was  shortly 
going  to  her  parents  in  Scotland,  as  they  wished  her  to  dispose 
of  the  Richmond  property  and  live  with  them.  She  spoke  so 
naturally  and  frankly  concerning  details  with  regard  to  the 
house,  that  it  never  entered  the  Porters’  minds  to  doubt  her 
story.  And  yet,  in  the  black  bag  which  she  had  brought  with 
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ter,  and  which  rested  during  tea,  at  her  feet,  under  the  table, 
was,  presumably,  the  surest  give-away  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  crudely  decapitated  head  of  the  woman  she  was  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  impersonating. 

Unquestionably  the  silk  dress  and  jewellery  aided  Kate  in 
her  deception;  she  had  foreseen  the  effect  they  would  produce, 
she  knew  they  “  sat  ”  on  her,  and  she  noted  with  inward  satis¬ 
faction  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  immeasurably  taken  with  her  lady¬ 
like  appearance  and  general  air  of  gentility. 

And,  frankly,  it  was  small  wonder;  for  Kate,  despite  the 
humbleness  of  her  real  position  in  life,  was  not  common.  The 
real  Irish,  no  matter  whether  man  or  woman,  no  matter  whether 
of  the  peasant  class,  or  of  the  class  just  above  the  peasant,  are 
never  common.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  be  so;  for  com¬ 
monness  is  an  attribute  found  only  in  those  who  are  born  and 
bred  in  a  commercial  nation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  silk 
dress  looked  well  on  Kate,  better,  perhaps,  than  it  had  looked 
on  her  mistress;  while  the  rings  on  her  supple  and  by  no 
means  ill-shaped  fingers  would  not  look  out  of  place. 

It  was  immediately  after  that  meal,  historic  in  the  annals 
of  crime,  that  Kate  took  the  plunge  which,  in  the  end,  resulted 
in  her  downfall.  Allowing  avarice,  which  was  her  predominant 
vice,  to  overcome  discretion,  she  asked  Porter  if  he  could  re¬ 
commend  her  an  honest  broker,  some  one  who  would  pay  her  a 
fair  figure  for  the  furniture  at  2  Vine  Cottages.  It  was  a 
colossal  error.  Had  she  been  content  with  the  money  she  had 
already  got,  and,  taking  with  her  Mrs.  Thomas’s  jewellery  and 
plate,  which  would  have  brought  her  in  another  considerable 
sum,  bolted  immediately  after  the  murder  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  some  remote  district,  she  might  have  escaped.  The 
.murder  (disclosed  by  the  finding  of  the  remains)  was  not  actu¬ 
ally  associated  with  Vine  Cottages  till  23rd  March,  or  nineteen 
days  after  the  committal  of  the  crime,  and  by  that  time  she 
might  well  have  been  in  Texas,  or  the  backwoods  of  either 
Oregon  or  California.  But  Kate  was  the  most  inconsistent 
being  imaginable.  A  clever  actress,  she  was  ludicrously  want¬ 
ing  in  common  sense,  and,  when  she  did  take  to  her  heels, 
she  took  her  little  boy  with  her,  which,  of  course,  made  her 
identification  a  very  simple  matter. 

Having  taken  the  Porters  into  confidence  with  regard  to 
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selling  the  furniture,  her  first  great  mistake,  she  made 
another  fatal  error  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  Robert  Porter,  the 
Porters’  son,  to  help  her  to  carry  the  box,  containing  the 
remains,  from  Vine  Cottages  to  Richmond  Station. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  her  acting  was  sublime.  Rising  at  last 
from  the  tea  table  to  take  her  leave,  she  asked  the  Porters 
if  they  would  accompany  her  to  Hammersmith  Station,  and, 
addressing  Porter  senior,  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  Robert 
(his  son)  to  go  back  with  her  to  Richmond.  Apparently  Porter 
senior  agreed  to  both  propositions,  and  the  trio  set  out 
together  for  the  railway  station. 

Robert  Porter  carried  her  bag.  It  was  strangely  heavy  for 
so  small  an  article  (it  was  about  15  inches  long  and  9  inches 
deep,  and  weighed  about  30  lbs.),  and  young  Porter,  soon 
getting  tired  of  carrying  it,  lagged  behind.  This  must  have 
been  a  very  anxious  moment  for  Kate.  One  imagines  that 
she  had  only  allowed  young  Porter  to  carry  the  bag  under 
protest,  and  great  indeed  must  have  been  her  consternation 
upon  finding  that  the  boy  was  no  longer  walking  by  her  side. 
However,  as  he'  was  still  in  sight,  and  later,  when  he  joined 
her,  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  her  mind  was 
eventually  set  at  rest. 

On  arriving  at  •  the  foot  of  Hammersmith  Bridge  they  all 
three  went  into  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Arms.”  There, 
Kate  told  the  Porters  that  she  had  to  take  the  bag  to  a  friend 
whom  she  had  arranged  to  meet  at  Barnes,  and  asking  them 
to  wait  in  the  bar  till  she  returned,  she  left  them  abruptly, 
firmly  declining  Mr.  Porter’s  polite  offer  to  carry  the  bag  for 
her,  and  assuring  him  that  she  would  only  be  gone  a  very 
short  time. 

True  to  her  word  for  once,  she  was  back  again  in  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  an  incredibly  short  time  in  which  to  get  to 
and  from  Barnes,  but  apparently  the  discrepancy  between  her 
speech  and  action  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Porters,  for  they 
made  no  comments  on  it  either  to  Kate  or  to  one  another. 
However,  Kate  herself  was  far  too  clever  to  be  equally  unaware 
of  it,  and  doubtless  it  was  as  much  to  prevent  the  Porters 
asking  awkward  questions,  as  it  was  to  convince  them  that  her 
story  of  having  been  left  a  nice  little  property  was  no  make  up, 
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but  the  truth,  that  immediately  on  her  return  she  commenced 
showing  them  a  case  of  rings  and  some  photographs  of  her 
deceased  relatives. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  Porters  was,  of  course, 
exactly  as  Kate  had  intended  it  should  be.  Thinking  no  more 
of  the  inexplicable  occurrence  that  had  just  taken  place,  they 
believed  her  when  she  told  them  that  the  rings  were  heirlooms; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  her  possessing  such  treasures  immeasur¬ 
ably  increased  their  respect  for  her. 

Having  so  far  been  successful,  Kate,  accompanied  by  the 
Porters,  set  out  for  Hammersmith  Station.  The  party 
separated  there,  Kate  and  Robert  Porter  going  on  to  Richmond 
and  Mr.  Porter  returning  to  his  home.  Accoi'ding  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Church  to  a  representative  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Kate,  on  arriving  at  Mayfield  Cottages,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  side  door,  made  Robert  go  in  first  and  light  up.  That 
she  should  have  done  so  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at;  nor 
can  one  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  after  giving  Robert  some 
rum,  she  took  a  stiff  dose  herself.  A  little  later  she  went 
upstairs  and  fetched  the  box  in  which  she  had  packed  the 
remains,  and  then,  rejoining  Robert  in  the  drawing-room, 
again  displayed  her  histrionic  talent  by  running  her  fingers 
over  the  keys  of  the  piano  and  remarking  that  it  had  a  very 
nice  tone;  her  object  in  thus  pretending  that  she  had  some 
knowledge  of  music  being,  no  doubt,  to  remove  any  sense  of 
incongruity  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  boy’s  mind. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  again  left  the  room  and 
returned  almost  immediately  with  a  bag  containing  meat  and 
vegetables.  This  she  gave  to  Robert,  telling  him  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  go  back  home  with  him,  in  which  case  the 
meat  and  vegetables  would  furnish  them  all  with  a  meal.  She 
then  asked  him  to  help  her  to  carry  the  box  to  the  other  side  of 
Richmond  Bridge,  where  the  friend,  to  whom  she  had  arranged 
to  give  it,  would  be  awaiting  her. 

Leaving  the  house  together  and  carrying  the  box  betwreen 
them,  they  set  off  down  Mt.  Ararat  Road.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  give  their  respective  arms 
a  rest,  to  change  sides.  The  box  was  heavy,  and  one  of  its 
handles  was  missing.  Hence,  in  catching  hold  of  it  by  the  cord, 
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Robert  rubbed  his  knuckles  against  the  rough  place  where 
the  handle  should  have  been,  and  they  were  rather  badly 
chafed.  This  was  a  most  unlucky  circumstance  for  Kate.  It 
caused  Robert  Porter  to  remember  the  box,  and,  later  on, 
his  identification  of  it  formed  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  led  to  her  conviction. 

In  all  probability  Robert  Porter  complained  that  the  box 
chafed  his  knuckles,  and  Kate  paid  little  heed.  Had  she  been 
well  versed  in  the  records  of  crime,  she  might  have  acted  * 
otherwise.  She  would  have  seen  the  possible  result  of  this  • 
seeming  triviality,  and,  consequently,  have  received  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  shock.  As  it  was,  the  incident  made 
no  impression,  and  she  trudged  along  thinking  only  of  the 
task  immediately  ahead  of  her. 

When  they  had  at  last  reached  Richmond  Bridge  and  had 
progressed  about  half-way  across  it,  they  put  the  box  down 
on  the  seat  in  one  of  its  recesses  (Richmond  Bridge  has  five 
arches,  and  on  either  side  of  the  centre  arch,  on  both  sides  of 
the  bridge,  there  is  a  recess  containing  a  seat) — Kate  no  doubt 
congratulating  herself  that  the  night  was  dark  and  that  there 
were  few  people  about.  She  told  Robert  that  this  was  the 
place  where  she  had  arranged  to  meet  her  friend,  and  asked 
him  to  run  back  some  little  distance  (the  way  they  had  come) 
and  wait  for  her. 

Robert  ostensibly  obeyed;  but  the  loneliness  of  the  bridge 
and  the  intense  darkness  of  the  night  made  him  too  nervous 
to  go  far,  and,  consequently,  he  went  into  a  recess  close  at 
hand.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water  below ; 
and  a  gentleman  passing  at  the  time  halted,  peered  over  the 
side  of  the  bridge  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  walked  on. 
Directly  he  had  gone,  Kate  came  hurrying  along,  and  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  she  had  seen  her  friend,  to  whom  she  had  given* 
the  box,  she  bade  him  accompany  her  to  Richmond  New 
Station  to  see  if  he  could  catch  the  last  train  home.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  station,  they  found  that  the  last  train  had  gone; 
and  in  all  probability  something  in  the  nature  of  a  scene 
then  took  place.  ■  Robert  was  anxious  to  get  home,  and 
Kate,  who  did  not  intend  staying  the  night  at  2  Mayfield 
alone,  commenced  to  persuade  him,  against  his  will,  to  go 
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back  with  her.  In  the  end,  Robert,  after  failing  to  induce 
a  cabman  to  drive  him  to  Hammersmith  for  the  sum  of  two 
shillings,  which  was  all  the  money  he  had  with  him,  yielded, 
and  the  two  went  back  together  to  Park  Road. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  box  containing  such  damning  evi¬ 
dence  against  her,  Kate  must  have  felt  in  no  small  measure 
relieved,  and,  perhaps,  considerably  elated.  At  all  events  she 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  hostess  well,  and  to  have 
done  all  she  could,  as  mistress  of  the  house,  to  make  her 
guest  feel  at  home.  And  what  a  queer  tete-a-tete  it  was ! 
The  youth,  only  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  sitting  in  that  kitchen, 
surrounded  with  evidence  of  one  of  the  grimmest,  most  cruel 
crimes  on  record,  yet  suspecting  nothing;  and  the  woman, 
keen,  anxious  and  alert,  as  she  must  have  been,  yet 
apparently  without  a  trouble  in  the  world,  chatting  to  him 
carelessly,  while  she  filled  and  refilled  his  glass  and  her  own 
with  rum.  They  sat  thus,  drinking  together,  till  long  after 
midnight,  and  then  Kate  Webster,  having  assured  herself  that 
the  youth  was  far  too  sleepy  and  fuddled  to  think  of  prying 
into  the  ghastly  secrets  the  place  contained,  left  him  alone 
and  retired  to  the  soft  and  comfortable  bed  her  victim  had 
slept  in  only  two  nights  previously.  One  wonders  what 
would  have  happened  had  Robert  Porter  suddenly  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  explore  the  passages,  and  she  had  caught 
him  prowling  about,  and  peeping  at  the  tell-tale  stains  on  the 
wainscotting,  and  at  the  charred  bones  and  buttons  that  she 
had  so  carelessly  left  among  the  cinders  in  the  kitchen  grate. 
Would  she  have  killed  him  too?  One  can  imagine  a  Manning, 
a  Dumollard,  or  a  Mrs.  Vere  Gould  murdering  him  off  hand, 
but  would  Kate  have  done  so?  Would  the  savage  in  her  again 
have  proved  uncontrollable,  or  would  the  certainty  of  de¬ 
tection  have  made  her  hesitate  and  in  the  end  merely  expostu¬ 
late  and  endeavour  to  explain  away  his  queries  ?  Perhaps  some 
thought  as  to  how  she  should  act,  in  these  circumstances, 
flashed  through  her  sleepless  brain;  perhaps  no  such  thoughts 
as  these  came  to  disturb  her  at  all,  and  she  lay  awake 
through  sheer  excitement,  sheer  reaction,  after  the  risk  she 
had  run  in  disposing  of  the  “  remains.” 

If  Robert  Porter  did  not  sleep,  which  is  unlikely,  owing 
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to  the  rum  Kate  had  given  him,  it  was,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  novelty  of  his  surroundings  and  a  certain  dread  of  strange 
darkness,  quite  natural  to  youth.  What  seems  certain  is 
that  at  that  time  he  had  no  suspicions  whatsoever  of  the 
woman’s  real  character,  nor  of  the  committal  of  any  crime; 
and  maybe  it  was  this  very  obvious  boyish  innocence  that 
proved  his  protection  all  through  that  singularly  arrestive 
night. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  good  breakfast,  which  Kate,  having 
got  up  early,  had  cooked  for  him,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire 
warming  himself,  he  set  off  for  home  with  the  bag  of  pro¬ 
visions  they  had  brought  back  with  them  the  previous  night. 
Later  on  in  the  morning,  Kate,  herself,  went  to  the  Porters, 
who  apparently  welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  She  stayed  there 
the  night;  and  the  following  day,  Thursday,  William  Porter, 
the  Porters’  eldest  son,  aged  twenty-two,  went  with  her  to 
Mayfield  Cottages.  They  started  off  together  at  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Kate  had  forgotten  to  bring  her 
latchkey,  so  William  Porter,  fetching  a  ladder,  got  in  at  a 
bedroom  window  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

Now  was  this  episode  an  accident  or  was  it  planned?  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  Kate,  on  the  one  hand,  wanting,  perhaps, 
to  go  to  the  house,  but  not  caring  to  revisit  the  scene  of 
the  murder  alone,  may  have  asked  William  Porter  to  go  with 
her  merely  for  company;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
thing  might  have  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme  to  get 
all  the  Porters  “  hanked  in  ”  with  her,  so  that,  should  she  be 
accused  of  the  murder,  she  could,  without  much  difficulty, 
implicate  some  one.  At  any  rate,  with  regard  to  this  scheme, 
if  such  it  was,  to  incriminate  the  Porters,  she  seems  to  have  . 
lost  no  time  or  opportunity,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Porter’s 
evidence,  at  nine  o’clock  on  that  same  Thursday  night  she 
was  again  at  his  house  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  find 
her  a  respectable  broker. 

However,  the  evidence  given  by  various  people  relating  to 
Kate’s  movements  after  she  left  Hammersmith  with  William 
Porter  at  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday,  6th  March,  does  not  tally, 
and  certain  discrepancies  make  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
Kate  really  returned  to  Hammersmith  that  night  or  not.  But, 
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no  matter  where  she  spent  the  night  on  Thursday,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  she  was  at  Mayfield  Cottages  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  since  Mrs.  Porter  affirms  positively,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  her,  that  on  Friday  morning,  upon 
finding  Kate’s  purse,  containing  three  small  rings,  a  postage 
stamp  and  house  keys  (presumably  the  key  Kate  had  forgotten 
to  take  with  her  on  Thursday  was  amongst  them),  lying  on 
her  kitchen  table,  she  immediately  started  off  to  Richmond 
with  it.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  she  arrived  at  Mayfield 
Cottages  between  8  and  9  a.m. ;  and  Kate,  it  appears,  wel¬ 
coming  her  effusively,  showed  her  over  the  house,  gave  her 
breakfast;  and  in  about  two  hours’  time  returned  with  her  to 
Hammersmith . 

That  night,  without  question,  Kate  stayed  at  the  Porters. 
On  Saturday  morning,  after  having  arranged  to  meet  Mr. 
Porter  at  Mayfield  Cottages  in  the  afternoon,  she  set  out  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Crease,  who  was  taking  charge  of  her  little  boy. 
Mrs.  Crease  had  had  the  child  with  her  since  13th  January, 
when  Kate,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Strong,  had  brought 
him  to  her  house. 

Strong  figures  somewhat  mysteriously  in  this  case.  He 
was  seen  with  Kate  on  Tuesday,  25th  February,  only  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  murder,  and  this  fact  alone  seems  to  render 
his  absence  from  the  witness-box  not  one  of  the  least  remark¬ 
able  features  of  Kate’s  trial.  Kate  made  no  mention  of  him, 
either  at  the  trial  or  before  it;  hence  the  probability  is  that 
his  testimony  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  to  her;  but 
the  prosecuting  counsel’s  refusal  to  call  him  as  a  witness  can, 
perhaps,  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  Court 
was  already  possessed  of  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Kate, 
and  Kate  alone,  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  that  to  open 
another  chapter  in  her  life,  by  calling  the  man  Strong,  would 
simply  prolong  the  trial  unnecessarily  and  to  no  purpose.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  her  child,  and  her  confederate 
in  the  series  of  robberies,  in  and  around  Kingston,  for  which 
she  was  convicted  on  4th  May,  1875. 1 


1  Vide  Daily  News,  31st  March,  1879. 
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Kate  probably  spent  an  hour  or  so  with  Mrs.  Crease,1 
making  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  child,  as  she  intended, 
she  told  Mrs.  Crease,  to  fetch  him  away  on  the  12th,  when 
she  would  be  sending  him  to  some  relatives  in  Glasgow;  and 
from  Eccles  Road,  where  Mrs.  Crease  lived,  she  went  to  May- 
field  Cottages,  arriving  there  in  time  to  receive  Mr.  Porter, 
who,  as  he  was  trying  to  find  a  suitable  broker  for  her,  had 
been  invited  to  call,  ostensibly  to  view  the  furniture.  Porter 
stayed  at  Mayfield  Cottages  three  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Kate  returned  with  him  to  Hammersmith,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Porters  for  the  week-end. 

It  was  probably  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  9th  March, 
that  John  Church,  proprietor  of  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  Rose 
Gardens,  Hammersmith,  saw  Kate  Webster  for  the  first  time. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  their  son,  William, 
she  entered  the  bar  of  his  house,  and  was  introduced  by 
Porter  to  him.  He  had  already  been  told  that  Kate,  alias 
Mrs.  Thomas,  wanted  to  dispose  of  her  home,  and  on  the 
subject  being  again  broached,  he  told  her  that  he  would  make 
her  an  offer  for  the  furniture,  provided  the  “  stuff  ”  suited 
him. 

It  is  obvious,  now,  that  Kate,  having  netted  the  Porters, 
is  resolved  upon  capturing  Church.  To  begin  with,  she  had 
greeted  him  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  an  old  friend,  and  such 
was  her  ingenuity,  or  charm,  that,  although  he  denied  any 
former  knowledge  of  her,  his  attitude  towards  her,  almost 
from  the  first,  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  they  were, 
as  she  hinted,  on  intimate  terms. 

He  saw  her  again  the  next  day,  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday, 
11th  March,  he  went  to  her  house  to  inspect  the  furniture  he 
thought  of  purchasing.  He  stayed  there  alone  with  her, 
smoking  and  drinking,  for  several  hours. 

Next  to  Kate  Webster  herself,  Church,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
important  and  conspicuous  figure  in  this  case.  His  age  is 


1  The  name  is  spelt  Creese,  Cress,  and  Crease.  For  example,  in 
the  Times  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  it  is 
Creese,  and  in  the  same  paper’s  account  of  the  trial,  in  July,  it  is 
Crease.  Other  papers  vary  these  spellings  with  Cress. 
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variously  given  in  the  papers,  but  he  was  probably  about 
forty-one.1  He  enlisted  in  Soho  Square,  in  1857,  and  served 
in  the  Bengal  Regiment,  during  the  Mutiny.  Subsequently, 
in  1860,  he  joined  the  16th  Hussars,  receiving  his  discharge 
in  1866,  when  his  brother,  James  Job  Church,  who  kept  a 
public-house  at  Fulham,  bought  him  out.  On  leaving  the 
Service  he  became  coachman  to  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pall  Mall,  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  entered  the  employment  of  a 
Mr.  Fish,  of  Charlton.  He  gave  notice  to  both  these 
employers,  and  on  leaving  Mr.  Fish  he  bought  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  business  from  a  man  called  Belcher,  for  £100.  The 
“  Rising  Sun,”  situated,  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  main 
road,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Rose  Gardens  (a  street  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  rows  of  cottages  facing  one  another,  and  divided  by  a 
roadway,  unpaved,  badly  drained,  and  little  more  than  20  feet 
in  width),  was  a  poor-looking  place  when  Church  bought  it; 
but,  gradually  improving  both  its  interior  and  exterior,  he 
eventually  converted  it  into  a  fairly  presentable-looking  and 
prosperous  “  house.” 

He  had  been  married  some  little  time  when  he  left  Mr.  Fish 
and  took  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  and  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  he 
and  his  wife  had  always  been  on  excellent  terms  with  each 
other,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Church  at  the  magisterial 
proceedings.  When  asked,  on  a  certain  occasion,  if  her  hus¬ 
band  had  ever  given  her  a  black  eye,  she  replied  emphatically, 
“  No.  If  every  woman  had  as  good  a  husband  as  I’ve  got 
they  would  do.”  This  spontaneous  declaration  was  received 
by  those  present  as  an  unanswerable  testimony  to  Church’s 
moral  character,  and  unfortunately  for  Kate,  who  had  accused 
Church  of  having  committed  the  murder,  it  was  a  testimony 
that  no  one  besides  herself  made  any  attempt  to  refute.  More¬ 
over,  the  police,  who  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  could  find  out  nothing  against  Church;  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  he  had  invariably  conducted  his  business  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  fashion.  His  one  weakness — or  hobby,  for 
its  definition  varies  in  accordance  with  the  view-point — seems  to 
have  been  betting.  He  was  a  fairly  constant  attendant  at  the 
races,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  more  than  averagely  lucky. 


1  Vide  Standard,  18th  April,  1879. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  steady  otherwise,  and  in  no  small 
measure  popular.  In  appearance  he  was  non-conspicuous.  He 
had  a  sandy  beard  and  moustache,  a  rather  bold  forehead, 
small  eyes,  and  lank  hair,  brushed  up  in  a  heap  on  the  top. 
Usually  he  wore  a  light  tweed  suit  and  deer  stalker  hat,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman. 

Although  the  above  description  of  Church’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  does  not  tally  in  every  particular  with  certain  others,  it 
is,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  authentic  and  accurate. 

Concerning  Church’s  visits  to  Mayfield  Cottages,  there  is, 
perhaps,  still  a  touch  of  mystery.  After  his  first  visit  on 
Tuesday,  11th  March,  he  was  there  continuously;  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  stop  away.  His  programme,  apparently,  did 
not  vary  much.  He  came,  stayed  for  some  hours,  and  left, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Kate,  who,  it  may  be  here  said, 
did  not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  sleep  at  Mayfield  Cottages 
after  Tuesday,  4th  March.  Again,  with  regard  to  these  visits, 
Church  clearly  could  have  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the 
deeper,  baser,  and  more  cunning  side  of  human  nature;  he 
must  have  been  quite  uniquely  trustful,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  woman  who,  as 
he  so  strongly  asserted,  was  a  total  stranger  to  him. 

It  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  his  part  that  all  but  cost 
him  his  life,  let  alone  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  perhaps  small  wonder  that  Church  was  deceived,  for  Kate, 
as  mistress  of  the  house  and  owner  of  the  furniture  he  was 
about  to  buy,  played  her  r61e  well.  Carrying  in  her  hands  a 
bunch  of  keys,  a  bank  book,  and  some  papers,  the  property  of 
her  unfortunate  victim,  she  escorted  him  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible  from  room  to  room,  and  pausing  in  front  of 
a  portrait  that  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  drew  his  attention  to  it,  remarking  that  it  was  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas,  her  deceased  husband. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  striking  instance  of  Kate’s  callous¬ 
ness  occurred  during  Mrs.  Porter’s  visit  to  Mayfield.  Kate 
and  she  were  in  the  house  together  when  a  paper  boy  passed 
along  the  road,  crying  out,  “  Supposed  murder;  shocking  dis¬ 
covery  of  human  remains  in  a  box  found  in  the  Thames.”1 


1  Daily  News,  9th  April,  1879. 
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Kate,  then,  instead  of  turning  pale,  exclaimed,  “  I  expect  that’s 
only  a  catch  penny,  but  we  might  as  well  have  a  paper,”  and, 
going  to  the  door,  she  beckoned  to  the  boy  and  bought  one. 

Whilst  thus  digressing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  gardener  who  did  occasional  work  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  a  student  of  human 
character,  made  several  statements1  that  substantially  support 
the  theory  that  the  crime  was  premeditated  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

He  declared,  for  example,  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  she  had  amassed  through  her  two  husbands 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  plate,  and  furniture,  and  he 
added  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  also  spoken  in  the  same  way  to  Kate  Webster.  Indeed,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  money  was  the  sole  motive  of  the 
crime.  Mrs.  Thomas,  he  said,  was  a  genuine  lady,  always 
trying  to  please  those  around  her,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  that  she  would  vex  any  one  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  wish  to  do  her  bodily  harm. 

[Compare  this  with  Kate’s  final  confession  made  the  even¬ 
ing  prior  to  her  execution  and  note  the  difference.] 

He  described  Kate  as  “  a  perfect  virago  and  tyrant  ”  who, 
from  her  behaviour,  warranted  the  supposition  that  she  would 
not  brook  opposition  Horn  any  one;  and  he  suggested  very 
strongly  that  Kate  tried  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  worked  all  along  with  that  end  in  view.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  odd  that,  although  Kate  had  impressed  him  so 
unfavourably,  yet,  when  he  saw  her,  after  the  2nd  March,  with 
her  fingers  covered  with  rings,  and  obviously  full  of  cash, 
drive  away  from  the  house  with  Church  and  Porter,  he 
apparently  thought  nothing  of  it;  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  papers  at  the  time  were  full  of  the  Barnes  mystery,  had  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  her. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  remember  that  this  gardener 
was  not  the  only  person  Kate  deceived.  Both  Church  and 
Porter  had  read  of  the  Barnes  mystery  in  the  papers,  and  yet 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  according  to  their  own  testimony, 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  29th  March,  1879 
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ever  thought  of  connecting  it  with  Kate  Webster,  whom  they 
took  to  be  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  never  once  suspected  of  not  being 
Mrs.  Thomas.  Again,  one  cannot  help  marvelling  at  Kate’s 
histrionic  ability,  of  which  this  very  successful  impersonation  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof. 

To  return  to  Church.  After  five  consecutive  visits  to  May- 
field  Cottages,  namely,  on  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
March ,  we  find  him  again  in  Kate’s  company  on  Sunday,  16th 
March.  The  Porters,  a  friend  of  the  Porters,  Church,  and 
Kate,  were  all  on  the  river  together.  However,  Church  declares 
that  it  was  not  by  his  invitation  that  Kate  formed  one  of  the 
party.  On  Monday,  17th  March,  he  spent  the  day  at  Mayfield 
Cottages  superintending  the  packing  of  the  furniture,  and  on 
Tuesday,  18th  March,  both  he  and  Porter  were  there  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  removal.  Apparently  only  a  few  things  had  been 
put  into  the  van  when  Miss  Ives,  who  lived  next  door  and  was 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  landlord,  seeing  her  tenant’s  goods  being 
removed,  and  wondering  why  she  had  received  no  notice  from 
her  that  the  house  would  be  given  up,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
She  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  van  what  was  happening,  and 
he  told  her  that  he  was  removing  the  furniture  to  Hammersmith, 
in  accordance  with  “  Mrs.  Thomas’s  ”  orders.  Kate,  over¬ 
hearing  the  conversation,  asked  Porter  who  wanted  her,  and 
Porter  said  the  lady  next  door.  That  was  a  bad  jar  for  Kate. 
Whether  she  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  interference  by 
Miss  Ives  or  not,  the  shock  of  it  was  overwhelming,  and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  the  amazing  fortitude  which  she  had  hitherto 
displayed  to  some  extent  forsook  her. 

She  nerved  herself  to  confront  Miss  Ives,  but  her  reply  to 
Miss  Ives’s  inquiry  as  to  where  Mrs.  Thomas  was,  though 
not  committal — she  simply  said,  “  I  don’t  know  ” — lacked 
ingenuity,  and  she  allowed  Miss  Ives  to  see  that  she  was 
agitated. 

Miss  Ives,  retorting  to  the  effect  that  she  would  inquire 
further  into  the  matter,  closed  her  door  with  an  ominous  bang, 
and  this  completed  the  work  of  demoralisation.  Kate,  in  fact, 
lost  her  head,  and  in  her  haste  to  get  away  committed  one  of 
her  worst  blunders.  Prior  to  decamping  she  sent  Porter  for 
some  dresses  that  were  hanging  on  a  peg  in  one  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  taking  them  from  him  she  threw  them  into  the 
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van.  She  then  asked  for  one  of  them  (a  black  silk  one)  to 
be  given  back  to  her,  and  this  she  took  away  with  her.  How¬ 
ever,  by  some  unfortunate  error,  she  had  left,  in  the  pocket  of 
one  of  the  dresses  that  subsequently  went  to  Church’s,  a  letter, 
through  which  her  real  identity  and  connection  with  the  crime 
were  discovered ;  and  in  the  pocket  of  a  dress,  which  she  had  left 
behind  her  in  the  house,  was  found  a  letter  from  her  uncle 
in  Ireland,  that  enabled  the  police,  after  her  flight,  to  trace 
her  without  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Miss  Ives’s  conduct  after  her  encounter  with  Kate  Webster, 
on  18th  March,  is  deserving  of  some  notice.  Although  her 
suspicions  were  undoubtedly  aroused  by  the  attempted  removal 
of  the  furniture,  and  although  in  consequence  of  Kate  Webster’s 
agitated  manner  and  unsatisfactory  reply  to  her  inquiry,  she 
must  have  recalled  the  fact  that  she  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Thomas 
for  over  a  fortnight,  she  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  get 
into  communication  with  any  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  friends.  Also 
she  made  one  or  two  curious  statements  at  the  trial,  and  these 
statements  either  met  with  no  support,  or  "were,  for  some 
reason,  passed  over  and  ignored.  She  said,  for  example,  that 
on  the  Monday  night,  3rd  of  March,  she  heard  men’s  voices  in 
the  kitchen  of  No.  2,  and  that  on  Saturday,  15th  March,  Kate 
Webster  called  out  to  some  one  on  the  premises,  “  Lizzie, 
you  want  a  pin  or  two.” 

Kate  Webster,  in  her  final  confession  made  in  prison  the 
night  before  her  execution,  declares  that  Miss  Ives  was  wrong, 
that  there  was  no  man  at  No.  2  on  the  night  of  3rd  March, 
and  no  woman  called  Lizzie  there  on  15th  March.  But  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  coincidence  that  the  name  of  the  woman 
with  whom  Kate  had  lodged  about  six  years  previously,  when 
she  was  staying  next  door  to  the  Porters,  was  Lizzie,  and 
that  Kate  was  seen  with  the  man  Strong  (who  was  not  called) 
only  a  few  days  before  the  murder  was  committed. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
Miss  Ives  was  really  mistaken  or  not.  However,  her  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  proved  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  Kate,  who  straightway  resolved  on  instant  flight. 
She  almost  flew  to  Richmond  Station,  and  there  chartered  a 
cab  to  drive  her  to  the  “  Rising  Sun.”  Cabs  and  drink  seem 

to  have  had  an  irresistible  fascination  for  Kate.  During  the 
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past  week  or  so  she  had  indulged  recklessly  in  both,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  <£7  (which  was  all  the  money  in  the  house)  and  of 
the  £18  deposit  on  account  that  Church  had  paid  her  for  the 
furniture,  had  been  spent  on  drink  and  cab  fares.  At  all 
events,  at  the  commencement  of  her  flight  she  found  herself  so 
desperately  hard  up  that  she  was  forced  to  borrow;  hence  her 
visit  to  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  and  the  loan  of  a  sovereign  from 
Mrs.  Church. 

With  this  extra  pound  in  her  pocket  she  went  on  to  the 
Porters,  and  told  Robert  Porter,  who  answered  the  door,  to 
fetch  her  boy  as  she  was  taking  him  to  her  father’s.  Robert 
did  as  he  was  bid.  He  dressed  the  boy  in  his  suit  of  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  a  pea  jacket,  and,  according  to  one  statement, 
carried  him  down  the  street  to  the  spot  where  the  cab  was 
waiting. 

Kate’s  determination  to  take  her  child  with  her,  knowing 
as  she  must  have  known  that  in  so  doing  she  was  not  only 
adding  considerably  to  her  expenses,  but  making  it  far  easier, 
for  the  police  to' track  her,  can  only  be  regarded  as  meritorious. 
Harassed  and  distracted  beyond  measure,  and  conscious,  too, 
that  even  a  moment’s  delay  might  prove  fatal,  she  was  yet 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  mother.  Love  and  pity  for 
one  being  at  least  triumphed  over  every  other  feeling  and 
consideration.  She  was  Kate  Webster,  the  habitual  thief,  and, 
as  the  papers  described  her,  “  inhuman  monster,”  but  she  had 
just  this  one  spark  of  divine  love  in  her,  and  it  places  her,  I 
think,  despite  all  that  was  so  unlovely  in  her  character,  in  a 
somewhat  different  category  from  that  in  which  we  find  such 
miscreants  as  Burke,  Hare,  Gottfried,  Mrs.  Manning,  and 
Palmer,  who  seem  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  genuine  affection. 

From  the  moment  she  took  to  flight,  however,  Kate  seems 
to  have  been  quite  demoralised.  The  astuteness  which  she  had 
hitherto  displayed,  both  immediately  after  the  committal  of  the 
crime  and  during  her  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  was 
now  wanting,  and  her  brain,  completely  losing  its  power  to  act, 
seems  to  have  become  partially  paralysed.  She  had  but  one 
thought,  namely,  to  escape,  and  instead  of  reasoning  out  the 
safest  place  to  hide  in  she  made  blindly  for  her  native  town, 
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Killane,  where  every  one  knew  her,  and  where  her  presence 
would  assuredly  sooner  or  later  be  made  known. 

Leaving  the  Porters’  house,  she  drove  to  Hammersmith 
railway  station,  travelling  thence  by  Metropolitan  to  King’s 
Cross,  where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train  to 
Liverpool.  On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  she  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  quickest  means  of  getting  to  Ireland,  and  learning  that  a 
coal  boat  would  be  leaving  for  that  country  almost  at  once,  she 
immediately  booked  a  passage  in  it.  On  reaching  Ireland  she 
went  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Lawless,  a  farmer  at  Killane,1  though 
it  was  said  that  her  mother  was  still  alive  and  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

After  Kate’s  disappearance,  John  Church,  whose  behaviour 
up  to  the  time  he  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  furniture  was  certainly  calculated  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picion,  obviously  did  all  he  could  to  straighten  things  out.  It 
seems  that  he  did  not,  as  he  said,  like  the  look  of  things 
when  Miss  Ives,  “  Mrs.  Thomas’s  ”  landlady,  interfered  with 
the  removal  of  the  furniture;  but  he,  then,  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  of  the  actual  truth.  He  merely  thought  that  the 
rent  being  in  arrears  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He  there¬ 
fore  called  the  next  evening  at  No.  1  Mayfield  to  make  inquiries, 
but  with  no  satisfactory  result,  since  Miss  Ives,  who  evidently 
did  suspect  something  wrong,  with  a  not  unnatural  caution, 
refused  to  see  him. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  Church  did  nothing.  He  was 
naturally  anxious  to  recover  the  deposit  he  had  paid  on  the 
furniture  as  well  as  other  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  connection 
with  it,  but  apparently  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  how  to 
proceed.  Besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  still  had  sufficient 
faith  in  Kate  to  believe  that  she  would  sooner  or  later  turn 
up  and  explain  everything.  However,  the  very  next  day, 
Friday,  21st  March,  this  illusion  was  dispelled.  In  the  pocket 
of  one  of  the  dresses  Kate  had  thrown  into  the  van  and  which 
had  been  left  at  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  by  the  van  proprietor,  Mrs. 
Church  found  several  articles  belonging  to  the  real  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  amongst  them  a  letter  from  Mr.  Menhennick,  of  24  Ambler 
Road,  Finsbury  Park. 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  27th  January,  1879. 
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Church,  behaving  now  with  laudable  promptness,  called  at 
Mr.  Menhennick’s  with  Porter  that  same  evening.  This  was 
actually  the  first  step  in  the  unravelling  of  the  Barnes  mystery. 
The  Menhennicks,  inferring  from  Church’s  story  that  the  Mrs. 
Thomas  he  knew  was  not  their  friend  Mrs.  Thomas,  though 
living  at  the  same  address,  at  once  communicated  with  the  real 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Hughes.  On  receiving  this  letter 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  communicated  with  his  brother, 
and  the  latter,  realising  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  called  to 
see  Church  without  a  moment’s  delay.  At  this  interview, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday,  22nd  March,  Church  recounted 
the  whole  story  of  his  meeting  and  subsequent  business  trans¬ 
action  with  ‘ £  Mr®.  Thomas,  ’  ’  just  as  he  had  told  it  to  Mr.  Men- 
hennick,  in  the  most  straightforward  manner  possible.  He 
then  sent  for  Porter,  and  after  Porter  had  told  Mr.  Hughes  all 
he  knew  about  Kate — Mr.  Hughes,  like  Mr.  Menhennick,  being 
convinced  that  the  Mrs.  Thomas  Church  and  Porter  knew  was 
an  imposter — they  all  three,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
went  off  together  to  the  Richmond  police  station. 

Inspector  Pearman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police  station 
at  the  time,  after  hearing  what  Church,  Porter,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
had  to  say,  immediately  accompanied  them  to  No.  2  Vine 
Cottages.  No  discovery  of  any  note  was  made  there  that 
evening,  but  on  this  occasion  Church  seems  again  to  have  acted 
injudiciously.  Instead  of  leaving  everything  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  now  that  they  had  taken  up  the  case,  upon  entering 
the  front  room  he  went  straight  to  a  cupboard,  and  then,  turning 
to  his  companions,  said,  “  Here’s  her  gold  watch  and  chain.” 
It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  done,  since  neither  Inspector 
Pearman  nor  Mr.  Hughes  could  say  definitely  whether  he  had 
taken  the  watch  and  chain  out  of  the  cupboard  or  out  of  his 
pocket. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  23rd  March,  Inspector  Pearman 
visited  Church  at  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  and  Church  sending  for 
Robert  Porter  (who,  he  declared,  had  only  that  very  morning 
told  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  helped  Kate  to  carry  a 
bos  on  2nd  March)  the  Inspector  interviewed  him,  and  learned 
from  him  all  that  had  taken  place  on  the  evening  of  4th  March. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Church  really  did  everything  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  aid  the  police  in  working  up  the  case. 
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Later,  on  that  same  day,  the  box  in  which  the  remains 
had  been  found  was  identified  by  young  Porter  (chiefly  by  the 
missing  handle),  and  this  identification,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  real  Mrs.  Thomas  was  known  to  be  missing,  gave  the 
police  something  tangible  to  work  on.  Kate  Webster  was 
already  known  to  them  as  a  former  ticket-of-leave  criminal, 
and  assuming  that  she  alone  committed  the  murder  for  the 
sake  of  robbery,  they  circulated  the  following  description1  of 
her  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Wanted,  for  stealing  plate,  &c.,  and  supposed  murder  of  mistress, 
Kate  ,  aged  about  32,  5  ft.  5  or  6  inches  high ;  complexion 

sallow;  slightly  freckled;  teeth  rather  good  and  prominent.  Usually 
dressed  in  dark  dress,  jacket  rather  long,  and  trimmed  with  dark 
fur  round  pockets ;  light  brown  satin  bonnet ;  speaks  with  Irish  accent, 
and  was  accompanied  by  boy,  aged  5,  complexion  rather  dark,  dark 
hair.  Was  last  seen  at  Hammersmith. 

The  result  was  immediate.  Owing  to  Kate’s  first  convic¬ 
tion  for  theft  having  occurred  at  her  native  place,  whither  it 
was  surmised  that  she  had  flown,  the  police  in  reality  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  her,  and  she  was  arrested  on  28th 
March  at  Killane,  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Lawless.  Thence 
she  was  taken  to  Enniscorthy  jail,  where,  on  the  arrival  of 
Inspectors  John  Dowdell  and  Jones,  from  London,  she  was 
charged  with  wilfully  murdering  her  mistress,  and,  in  addition, 
with  stealing  furniture  and  other  property  belonging  to  same. 

IV. 

The  Magisterial  Proceedings. 

A  few  comments  upon  Kate  Webster’s  behaviour  on  and 
after  her  arrest  may  be  of  interest.  Judging  from  the  agitation 
she  displayed  when  interviewing  Miss  Ives  on  18th  March,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  she  would  have  been  terribly  dis¬ 
concerted,  not  to  say  “  panicked,”  on  being  apprehended  by 
the  police;  but,  whatever  her  inward  feelings  were,  she  was 
outwardly  quite  calm,  and  2“  appeared,  in  the  judgment  of 


1  See  Daily  Telegraph,  26th  March,  1879,  and  Penny  Illustrated 
Paper,  5th  April,  1879. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  31st  March,  1879. 
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all  who  saw  her,  to  be  of  a  most  reticent  and  determined  char¬ 
acter,  resolved  not  to  betray  consciousness  of  her  position  by 
any  outward  sign.”  Still  in  charge  of  Inspectors  Dowdell  and 
Jones,  of  the  C.I.D.,  she  was  conveyed  from  Enniscorthy  to 
Dublin,  where  she  was  incarcerated  for  some  hours  in  the 
Chancery  Lane  Station  behind  the  Castle.  At  seven  o’clock 
she  was  taken,  by  the  same  two  inspectors,  to  Westland  Row 
Station,  whence  she  travelled,  via  Kingstown  and  Holyhead, 
to  London.  In  Ireland,  her  arrest  seemed  to  attract  but  little 
attention.  Along  the  route  from  Enniscorthy  to  Dublin,  the 
platforms  where  the  train  .stopped  showed  no  unusual  excite¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  prisoner  finally  reached  Westland  Row  she 
crossed  to  the  train  there,  practically  unnoticed.  All  this  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  subsequent  scenes  in  England,  where 
Kate  Webster’s  transits,  to  and  from  the  various  places  where 
the  trials  were  held,  were  almost  invariably  witnessed  by  large 
crowds  of  people.  Kate’s  natural  cleverness  made  itself  apparent 
from  the  moment  of  her  arrest.  Her  outward  calm  alone  testi¬ 
fies  to  this  fact,  for  it  was  doubtless  assumed  to  cloak  the 
terrible  scheme  her  brain  was  busily  engaged  upon,  and  which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  destruction  of  John  Church. 

Addressing  the  inspectors,  and  commencing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  there  any  other  person  in  custody  for  the  murder?” 
and  following  it  up  with  the  remark,  “  There  ought  to  be; 
the  innocent  should  not  suffer  for  the  guilty,”  she  launched 
forth  her  indictment  against  Church  almost  as  soon  as  the 
train  left  Enniscorthy,  and  continued  it,  intermittently,  for 
practically  the  whole  of  the  journey  to  Richmond.  This  indict¬ 
ment  was  promptly  taken  down  in  writing,  and  reproduced 
by  the  prosecution  at  the  trial.  At  this  period,  however,  she 
spoke  with  such  an  air  of  candour  and  truthfulness  that,  but 
for  the  record  against  her,  the  police  would  have  found  it  very 
hard  to  disbelieve  her.  As  it  was,  they  were  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  by  her  statement  to  deem  it  necessary  to  arrest  Church, 
a  step  that  was  taken  by  them  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
occurred. 

From  first  to  last  Kate  Webster’s  indictment  of  Church, 
which,  from  the  time  it  was  committed  to  writing,  is  referred 
to  as  'statement  No.  1,  is  strung  together  with  an  amazing 
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ingenuity.1  In  it  she  remarks,  quite  naturally,  on  the  length  of 
time  she  had  known  Church,  namely,  nearly  seven  years;  and 
then,  seemingly  without  malice,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  proceeds  to  damn  his  reputation  as  a  married  man  by 
ailuding  to  his  friendship  for  her,  a  friendship  which  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  very  frequently  taking  her  out  and  treating  her 
to  drinks  in  various  public-houses.  As  may  be  seen,  there  was, 
in  this  latter  assertion,  a  half  truth  of  which  Kate  undoubt¬ 
edly  knew  the  value.  She  then  describes  his  alleged  visit  to 
2  Mayfield  Cottages  on  Sunday,  2nd  March.  She  speaks  of  him 
as  being  the  worse  for  drink  at  the  time,  adding,  however, 
that  he  gradually  became  sober,  and  then  said  to  her,  “  Could 
we  not  put  the  old  woman  out  of  the  way?”  Note  Kate’s 
cunning  in  all  this.  The  suggestion  to  get  rid  of  her 
mistress  was  made  by  a  man  who  not  only  drank  heavily  but 
who  was  basely  deceiving  his  wife.  What  could  have  been  more 
natural?  That  she  should  have  left  Church,  which  she  did, 
according  to  this  statement  of  hers,  in  the  house  alone  with 
Mrs.  Thomas,  after  he  had  proposed  that  they  should  do  away 
with  her,  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  herself,  but  she 
doubtless  argued  that,  in  any  case,  she  could  not  come  out  of 
the  affair  absolutely  blameless,  and  she  must,  at  all  costs, 
incriminate  Church.  “  When  I  returned  late  in  the  evening,” 
she  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  noticed  the  light  was  turned  down.  I 
knocked  three  times  at  the  door,  and,  at  the  third  knock, 
Church  opened  the  door,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  lying  on 
the  mat  in  the  passage,  struggling  and  groaning.”  Here,  in 
her  choice  of  details,  Kate’s  cunning,  one  might  almost  call 
it  artistry,  is  again  apparent.  Those  three  knocks  on  the  door 
fitted  into  her  story  so  well  that  no  one  but  a  connoisseur  in 
criminology  would  have  suspected  a  person  of  Kate’s  limited 
scholastic  education  of  inventing  them.  Clever,  too,  is  her 
account  of  all  that  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  because 
so  much  of  it  was  actual  truth  and  could  be  corroborated, 
and  cleverer  still,  perhaps,  her  ruse  with  regard  to  Church’s 
card  and  photograph.  Having  purloined  both,  with  a  specific 
object  in  view,  she  says,  “  He  gave  me  a  photograph  and  a 
card  with  his  address,  and  said  I  was  to  write  to  him.”  Both 


1  P.  175,  infra. 
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card  and  photograph  were  found  by  the  police  at  Killane,  among 
sundry  other  articles  Kate  had  brought  with  her  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  no  less  owing  to  the  finding  of  these 
articles  than  to  certain  other  suspicious  circumstances  (it  will 
be  remembered  that  certain  property  belonging  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  been  found  at  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  police)  that  the  accusation  made  by  Kate  Webster 
against  Church  left  the  police  no  alternative  but  to  arrest  him. 

However,  the  readiness  with  which  Church  had  assisted  the 
police  in  their  search  for  information,  and  his  promptness  in 
answering  their  questions,  stood  very  much  in  his  favour;  and, 
although  on  30th  March,  at  the  Richmond  police  station,  he  was 
formally  charged,  in  conjunction  with  Kate  Webster,  with  mur¬ 
dering  Mrs.  Martha  Thomas  at  2  Mayfield  Villas,  and  with 
stealing  and  receiving  various  articles  of  plate,  the  property  of 
the  executors  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  arrested,  he  was  very  soon  « 
afterwards  set  at  liberty.  Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  magistrates  lay  in  the  battle  that  was 
waged  between  the  two  persons  accused.  In  her  first  state¬ 
ment  Webster  asserted  that  she  had  known  Church  for  some¬ 
thing  like  six  years.  This  was  refuted,  not  only  by  Church 
himself,  but  by  the  elder  Porter,  who  declared  that,  when  he 
took  Kate  to  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  to  negotiate  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  furniture,  Church,  expressing  surprise  that  she 
should  assert  that  she  had  known  him  formerly,  denied  all 
previous  acquaintanceship  with  her,  and  greeted  her  as  an 
absolute  stranger.  Again,  Webster  declared  that,  on  the 
night  the  box  was  thrown  into  the  river,  she  met  Church  by 
arrangement,  at  the  Richmond  Hotel,  leaving  Robert  Porter 
waiting  in  the  road;  whereas  Robert  Porter  stoutly  affirmed 
that  Webster  never  went  into  the  hotel  at  all,  and  that 
he  and  Webster  walked  by  themselves  straight  from  Park  Road 
to  the  bridge. 

Fortunately  for  Church,  the  most  vital  accusations  made 
against  him,  as  well  as  several  minor  ones,  could  be  met  by  an 
alibi,  an  alibi,  moreover,  that  was  unquestionably  convincing. 
In  answer  to  Kate’s  charge  that  Church  actually  murdered 
Mrs.  Thomas  on  the  night  of  3rd  March,  it  was  stated  by 
several  persons  who  had  seen  him  there  that  he  had  taken  the 
chair  at  a  Slate  Club  meeting  on  that  date  and  at  the  time 
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mentioned,  and,  to  make  the  alibi  still  more  certain,  the 
statements  of  these  various  people  (members  of  the  club)  were 
corroborated  by  certain  entries  in  the  club  books,  with  Church’s 
signature  attached,  made  on  the  date  in  question. 

The  effect  of  these  refutations  upon  Kate  was  immediate. 
She  became  desperate,  and  throwing  all  reservation  and 
caution  to  the  winds,  she  made,  on  10th  April,  a  second  state¬ 
ment  which,  in  many  important  respects,  totally  discredited 
the  statement  she  had  made  before  the  proceedings  began. 
By  the  way,  in  thqso  magisterial  proceedings,  this  second 
statement  is  sometimes  called  the  third  statement,  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  fact  that  when  Kate  added  to  her  first  state¬ 
ment  it  was  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  a  separate 
statement  had  been  made.  In  this  second  statement  Kate  sought 
to  incriminate  Mr.  Porter  senior.  She  asserted  that  he  was 
present-  with  Church  at  the  house  in  Park  Road  the  evening 
.the -murder  was  committed,  and,  hoping,  no  doubt,  thereby 
to  negative  Church’s  alibi,  she  transferred  the  date  of  the 
murder  from  the  Monday  to  the  previous  day,  namely, 
Sunday.  These  assertions,  however,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  them  with  those  made  in  her  first  statement,  were 
so  obviously  false  that  no  one  even  thought  of  taking  them 
seriously.  Porter  was  easily  able  to  refute  the  accusa¬ 
tions  made  against  him  by  producing  alibis;  and,  as  there 
was  no  evidence  at  all  in  support  of  Kate’s  indictment  against 
Church,  this  second  statement,  accusing  Porter  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  crime  and  transferring  the  date  of  the  crime 
from  the  Monday  to  the  Sunday,  merely  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  Church  on  the  capital  charge,  and  his  appearance 
against  her  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

The  public,  who  may,  as  a  rule,  be  relied  upon  when  a 
case  is  put  before  them  to  distinguish  between  innocence  and 
guilt,  were  quick  to  recognise  the  points  in  Church's  favour; 
and  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  with  him  from  the  very 
first  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  Court  at  Richmond  to  the  jail,  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-demonstra¬ 
tion.  Kate  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  invariably 
taken  to  and  from  Court  in  a  cab,  was  during  her  transit 
booed  and  hissed  vigorously.  There  is  no  concealment  of  their 
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opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  Church,  after  his  discharge,  must  have  been  extremely 
gratified  by  the  demonstration  on  his  behalf  at  the  “  Rising 
Sun.”  On  his  return  home  he  found  not  only  the  house 
crammed  with  friends  and  customers,  but  hundreds  of  people 
waiting  in  the  street  outside,  and  the  vociferous  cheers  with 
which  the  crowd  greeted  him  were  a  sure  proof  of  their  whole¬ 
hearted  belief  in  his  innocence.  Indeed,  the  roaring  trade 
which  resulted  from  the  demonstration  on  his  acquittal  in  all 
probability  more  than  compensated  him  for  the  financial  losses 
he  had  sustained  through  his  unfortunate  business  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  accused.  Comparing  Church’s  attitude  with 
that  of  the  accused  in  Court,  Church,  despite  his  self- 
possession,  appeared  pale  and  careworn,  as  if  acutely  conscious 
of  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed;  whilst  Webster,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  News  of  the  World,1  appeared  as  calm  as  any 
spectator  present,  indeed  more  calm  than  some  of  them,  and 
even  during  the  reading  of  her  tragic  statement,  neither  her 
countenance  nor  her  demeanour  underwent  the  slightest  change. 
She  was  pallid  and  somewhat  haggard  as  on  her  arrival  at 
Richmond,  but  there  was  no  nervousness  or  physical  pro¬ 
stration.  Webster,  however,  did  upon  one  occasion  during 
the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates  lose  her  composure. 
When  Church,  in  his  evidence,  referred  to  fetching  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  a  public-house  during  one  of  his  visits  to  2 
Mayfield,  she  cried  out,  “  It  is  false,  you  scoundrel,”  and  then 
proceeded  to  accuse  him  of  improper  behaviour  with  her.  This 
outburst  was,  most  probably,  contrived  with  the  dual  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  confusion  upon  Church  and  of  impressing  the 
Court  with  a  sense  of  her  innocence ;  and  though  in  the  latter 
she  failed,  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  Church, 
momentarily  encountering  her  gaze,  very  perceptibly  quailed, 
even  if  he  did  not  exhibit  actual  fear. 

V. 

The  Trial. 

Before  studying  the  actual  trial  of  Kate  Webster,  a  brief 
survey  of  the  lines  adopted  by  the  opposing  counsel  may  be 


1  News  of  the  World,  6th  April,  1879. 
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found  of  some  use.  Mr.  Warner  Sleigh,  for  the  defence, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Kate  Webster,  was  called  upon  to  handle 
what  might  be  described  as  a  very  “  thin  ”  case. 

Yet  he  really  made  the  most  of  it.  Following  what  was 
practically  the  only  course  open  to  him,  he  began  by  arguing 
that  it  was  by  no  means  clearly  and  conclusively  proved  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  died  by  violence,  and  that  the  remains  found 
in  the  box  at  Barnes  were  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  There 
was  no  evidence,  he  maintained,  excepting  that  of  Dr.  Bond, 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  above-mentioned  remains 
were  those  of  the  missing  woman,  and,  whereas  Dr.  Bond  stated 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  a  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Adams,  who  first  examined  them,  declared  them  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  woman  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age. 

After  dwelling  at  length  on  this  divergency  of  opinion, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  subject 
to  fits,  and  suggested  that,  as  she  was,  admittedly,  in  an 
excited  condition  when  she  went  to  church  on  the  evening  of 
2nd  March,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  upon  her 
return  home,  she  had  had  a  fit  which  had  proved  fatal  That, 
he  remarked,  wpuld  account  for  Kate  Webster’s  statement 
that  on  entering  2  Mayfield  Cottages  the  night  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
disappearance  she  had  found  her  mistress  lying  on  the  mat 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Such  a  condition,  he  maintained, 
being  consistent  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease,  was 
almost  a  conclusive  proof  that  deceased  had  died  from  natural 
causes.  In  adopting  this  line  of  argument,  counsel  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  ignore  the  police  testimony  as  to  the  finding 
of  the  charred  bones,  bloodstains,  and  other  sure  evidences  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Assuming,  however,  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed,  he  next  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses  as  to  Kate’s  character,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  any  one,  possess¬ 
ing  such  kindly  traits  as  Kate  Webster  had  been  shown  to 
possess,  to  commit  the  heinous  and  barbarous  offence  of  which 
she  was  accused.  Then,  still  harping  upon  Kate’s  character 
for  kindliness,  he  endeavoured  to  cast  suspicion  upon  John 
Church  by  showing  him  up  in  the  most  unfavourable  light, 
and  putting  the  worst  construction  possible  upon  his  conduct. 
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He  made  much  of  his  visits  to  2  Mayfield  Cottages  and  intimacy 
with  the  prisoner,  and  declared  that  Kate  Webster  was  but  a 
tool  in  Church’s  hands;  and  that  he  had  persuaded  her  to  take 
money  for  the  furniture  and  other  effects  of  Mrs.  Thomas  in 
order  to  cast  suspicion  on  her,  and  thus  cloak  his  own  guilt. 

In  reply,  the  Solicitor-General  skilfully  recapitulated  the 
familiar  points  in  the  case  as  against  the  prisoner.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  latter’s  statements  was 
a  strong  proof  of  their  untruthfulness.  With  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  Church  and  Porter,  he  suggested  that,  save  for 
the  prisoner’s  allegations,  nothing  was  known  against  them. 

In  fact,  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  had  come  forward 
voluntarily  to  dispose  of  these  allegations,  and  why  were  not  * 
these  people  to  be  believed?  He  sought  to  clear  Church  of  the 
suspicion  the  defence  had  cast  upon  him  by  pointing  out  that 
two  separate  dates  had  been  assigned  by  the  prisoner  to  the 
committal  of  the  murder,  and  that  upon  both  evenings  she  had 
named — Sunday,  2nd  March,  and  Monday,  3rd  March — Church, 
it  was  proved,  had  been  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  whole  of 
his  time  during  those  two  evenings  had  been  fully  accounted 
for.  He  argued  that  if  Church  were  guilty  he  would  certainly 
not  have  had  portions  of  the  murdered  woman’s  property  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  house.  Neither  would  he  have  tried  to  communi-  > 
cate  with  Miss  Ives,  nor  have  sought  out  Mr.  Menhennick,  nor 
have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  a  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Everything,  he  reasoned,  pointed  to  Church’s  inno¬ 
cence.  It  was  quite  clear,  *he  continued,  from  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  other  facts  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
would  ask  whom  that  evidence  implicated?  Who  was  it  that 
palmed  herself  off  as  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  gave  false  accounts  of 
herself?  Who  was  it  that  disposed  of  property  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had  the  opportunity,  who  the  mind? 

The  summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman  was  characterised 
by  fairness  and  discrimination,  and  common  sense. 

From  commenting  on  the  various  statements  made  by  the 
prisoner,  and  suggesting  their  improbability,  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  Church.  He  remarked  on  Church’s  respectability,  and 
upon  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  alibis  produced;  and,  bidding 
the  jury  pay  no  attention  to  anything  that  might  have  taken 
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place  in  Church’s  past  life,  before,  for  instance,  he  entered  the 
army,  he  exhorted  them  to  consider  only  what  actually  bore 
upon  the  case.  Had  there  been  a  long  intimacy  between  Church 
and  the  prisoner,  he  observed  very  pointedly,  it  would  have 
been  proved,  but  it  was  not.  An  important  remark,  since  it 
conveyed,  as  it  was,  doubtless,  meant  to  convey,  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  other  charges,  brought  by  the  defence  against  Church, 
were  equally  unsubstantiated.  And  that  such  was  the  case 
must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  present.  Long  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  charge  Church  was  vindicated,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  judge,  in  his  final  words  to  the  jury,  admonish¬ 
ing  them  that  if  they  were  satisfied  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  murder  they  should  say  so, 
anticipated  their  verdict.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
was  overwhelming.  She  already  stood  condemned.  Yet,  the 
charge  could  not  have  been  fairer. 


VI. 

The  Execution — Before  and  After. 

After  the  trial  Katherine  Webster  was  taken  back  to  Wands¬ 
worth  Prison,  where  she  was  confined  till  the  time  of  her 
execution.  Wandsworth  Prison,  having  been  originally  erected 
simply  as  a  house  of  correction,  no  provision  was  made  in  it 
for  prisoners  capitally  condemned.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
after  the  Prison  Act  became  law  and  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail 
was  closed  that  convicts,  undergoing  the  death  sentence,  were 
admitted.  Hence  Kate  Webster,  instead  of  being  confined  in  a 
“  condemned  cell,”  was  put  in  one  that  was  larger  and  more 
comfortable,  and  near  to  the  prison  infirmary.  In  order  that 
two  female  attendants  should  be  with  her  day  and  night,  it 
was  necessary  to  engage  “  reliefs,”  and  Captain  Colville,  with 
the  consideration  which  he  displayed  to  the  prisoner  all  through 
her  incarceration,  requested  the  Rev.  Father  M'Enery,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  prison,  to  try  and  find  some 
kindly  sympathetic  woman,  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as 
Kate  herself,  to  do  duty  as  one  of  them.  Consequently  a  Sister 
of  Compassion  from  the  convent  at  Hammersmith  participated 
in  this  work  of  supervision,  and  her  ministry  proved  most  bene- 
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ficial,  and  also  most  welcome  to  the  prisoner.  Other  than  this 
Sister  of  Compassion  and  Father  M£Enery,  who  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  on  her  behalf,  the  prisoner  had  no  spiritual 
advisers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  her  soul’s  welfare 
was  the  subject  of  much  consideration  outside  the  prison  walls, 
and  that  the  governor  of  the  jail  was  inundated  with  letters 
and  tracts,  his  innumerable  correspondents  each  pointing  out 
some  -special  method  of  bringing  the  prisoner  to  a  right  state 
of  mind,  and  thus  saving  her  soul,  a  task  which  could  not  be 
accomplished,  they  said  (and  upon  this  point  only  they  agreed) 
without  considerable  difficulty. 

Major  Arthur  Griffith,  referring  to  her  conduct,  when  under¬ 
going  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  states1 — 

Kate  Webster,  who  was  tried  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and 
passed  through  Newgate,  although  she  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  at  Wandsworth,  is  remembered  at  the  former  prison  as  a 
defiant,  brutal  creature,  who  showed  no  remorse,  but  was  subject  to 
fits  of  ungovernable  passion,  when  she  broke  into  language  the  most 
appalling. 

In  another  passage  he  alludes  to  her  as  one  of  the  worst  persons 
ever  remembered  in  Newgate. 

She  -seems,  however,  to  have  behaved  very  differently  at  * 
Wandsworth.  Captain  Colville  declared  “  she  was  remarkably 
submissive  and  docile  while  there  ’  ’ ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  she  ever  caused  the  officials  any  trouble.  Until 
within  a  few  days  of  her  execution  she  seemed  tolerably  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  did  not  anticipate  being 
hanged,  relying  on  the  assurances  of  her  solicitor,  Mr.  O’Brien, 
who  appears  to  have  entertained  a  curiously  sanguine  view  of  - 
her  prospects.  It  was  owing  to  the  belief  that  her  sentence 
might  be  mitigated,  and  an  almost  certain  hope  that  it  would 
be,  that  she  made  the  following  confession  on  Thursday,  10th 
July,  1879:— 

I  make  this  statement,  in  the  first  place  merely  thanking  my 
solicitor,  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  has  defended  me  at  the  Police  Court  and 
upon  my  trial  at  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  on  my  behalf  under  diffi- 


1  Vide  Chronicles  of  Newgate. 
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culties  most  trying  to  him  and  to  myself ;  and  for  all  he  has  done 
for  me  I  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude,  as  also  to  my 
counsel,  Mr.  Sleigh,  and  Mr.  Keith,  for  the  attention  they  have  given 
in  my  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  advised  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
found  guilty  upon  the  evidence,  which  was  wholly  circumstantial,  and 

also  upon  the  plea  I  have  pleaded. 

I  was  born  at  Killane,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  am  about 
30  years  of  age.  I  left  home  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1867,  and 
came  to  England.  I  got  into  trouble  upon  my  arrival,  and  got  5 
years’  penal  servitude  on  Feb.  13,  1868.  I  was  discharged  on  Jan. 

28,  1872.  .  ^  . 

When  I  got  my  discharge  I  went  to  Mrs.  Meredith  s  Home  tor 
discharged  prisoners  at  Nine  Elms,  where  I  remained  for  three 
months.  I  then  got  a  situation  through  Mrs.  Meredith  at  Grove  Road, 
Wandsworth,  where  I  remained  for  three  or  four  months,  and  left  of 
my  own  accord.  Upon  leaving  there  I  went  to  live  at  Porters’  house 
in  10  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  I  knew  the  Porters  through  a 
fellow-prisoner  named  Carr,  who  introduced  me  to  them.  I  lodged 
with  Carr,  about  5  doors  from  Church’s,  and  afterwards  went  to  live 
next  door  to  Porter’s.  I  was  living  in  Porter’s  house  for  six  months, 
and  what  he  swore  respecting  this  is  wholly  false.  At  this  time  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  washing  with  Mrs.  Porter.  A  woman 
named  Lizzie  was  living  at  this  time  at  10  Rose  Gardens,  and  used 
to  do  Mrs.  Smith’s  washing  at  No.  10.  I  became  very  much  attached 
to  Porter’s  family,  and  they  were  very  much  attached  to  me.  From 
there  I  went  to  Captain  Woolbest’s,  Royal  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  as 
cook  and  housemaid.  I  used  to  visit  Mrs.  Marsh  close  to  and  made 

- ’s  acquaintance  while  there.  A  charge  of  felony  was  made 

against  Mr.  Marsh,  and  -  came  to  bail  him  out.  - at  this  time 

was  living  at  Holloway,  and  kept  an  oil  shop.  I  was  induced  by 
him  to  go  to  live  with  him  at  his  house  and  he  seduced  me  while 
there,  and  I  became  in  the  family  way  of  my  little  boy,  now  about 

six  years  of  age.  At  this  time  -  obtained  some  goods  from 

America  by  foul  means.  The  goods  consisted  of  a  number  of  tanks. 
I  assisted  him  in  doing  so,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Holloway  and  go 
to  live  at  Kingston.  He  induced  me  to  live  with  him  at  Kingston, 
and  took  a  room  for  me  at  No.  5  Acre  Road,  where  my  boy  was 
born  on  April  19,  1874.  I  went  from  there  to  London  Street  (Wind- 
man’s  Cottage),  for  which  I  was  to  pay  4s.  6d.  a  week,  and  he  left 
me  there  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself  and  child.  I  became  very 
impoverished,  forsaken  by  him,  and  committed  crimes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  myself  and  child.  I  could  not  get  a  place  to  leave 
the  child,  and  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  temptations. 

I  was  charged  with  three  offences  of  stealing  at  Kingston,  and 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  hard  labour  on  14th  April,  1875.  I 
was  but  a  short  time  at  my  liberty,  and  on  18th  Jan.,  1877,  I  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment  at  the  Surrey  Sessions.  I 
was  innocent  of  that  charge  although  convicted,  and  upon  my  dis¬ 
charge  from  Wandsworth  Prison,  after  suffering  that  term,  I  went  to 
live  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  at  Bridge  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Tedding- 
ton.  -  introduced  me  in  the  first  instance  as  a  charwoman  to 
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that  place,  where  he  told  me  he  suspected  I  would  be  able  to  commit 
a  robbery.  He  desired  me  to  remain  there  and  watch  my  opportunity 
to  rob  the  house  and  give  him  the  proceeds.  I  found  Mr.  Mitchell 

and  his  family  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  not  do  as  -  advised 

me.  Mrs.  Mitchell  fell  ill,  and  I  attended  her  and  was  very  kind 

to  her.  I  left  Mr.  Mitchell’s  service  after  twelve  months  at  - ’s 

request,  as  I  told  him  that  the  Mitchells  were  poor  and  had  nothing 

I  could  take.  -  came  to  Mitchell’s  and  took  me  away  to  Mrs. 

Crease’s  at  Richmond,  where  he  took  lodging  for  me,  and  through 
Mrs.  Crease  I  got  acquainted  with  Miss  Loder,  who  introduced  me  to 
Mrs.  Thomas.  During  the  whole  time  since  the  day  I  went  to 

- ’s  house  at  Holloway,  especially  to  live  with  - ,  I  was  entirely 

under  his  control,  and  was  led  and  advised  by  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  It  was  through  him  I  got  into  my  troubles.  His  whole 
aim  in  ‘keeping  me  on  was  to  facilitate  him  in  his  designs,  and  it  is 
to  him  I  trace  the  whole  of  my  misfortune  and  the  awful  position  I 
am  now  placed  in.  He  being  the  father  of  my  child,  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  him,  and  I  cherished  him  to  the  last,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  my  life. 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  vacant  situation  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
at  Vine  Cottage,  Richmond,  by  Miss  Loder,  I  entered  her  service 

about  27th  Jan.,  1879.  I  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  - .  He 

came  to  see  me  there.  I  went  out  to  see  my  child  on  2nd  March 
(the  Sunday),  and  came  home  about  9.45.  When  I  got  to  the  gate 

I  met  -  coming  down  the  gravel  walk  from  the  front  door.  The 

door  was  open  and  he  was  after  coming  out.  Another  man  was  with 
him,  who  returned  back,  and  went  away,  through  the  back  door. 

-  said  “Is  that  you,  Kate?  ”  I  was  surpi’ised  to  see  him.  He 

said  “  Don’t  holloa.”  I  said  “  Who  was  with  you?  ”  He  said 
“  Nobody  that  you  know.”  He  said  he  came  on  some  business,  but 
was  not  going  to  tell  me.  He  said  “  Come  inside  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 
Just  as  I  went  up  on  the  step  of  the  door  the  other  man  ran  round 
from  back  of  the  house  into  the  street.  I  did  not  know  him,  as 
there  was  not  light  enough  for  me  to  see  him.  I  asked  who  it  was 

that  let  him  in  and  how  he  opened  the  door.  He  said  his  pal  got 

into  the  house  with  keys.  I  asked  him  did  he  see  the  mistress.  He 
said  “  No.”  I  said  “  For  goodness  sake,  don’t  let  the  mistress  see 

you  here.”  He  said  she  would  not  see  him.  I  asked  where  the 

man  was  gone.  He  said  he  was  nobody  I  knew.  He  went  inside. 

-  -gave  me  £5  and  Is.  6d.  in  silver.  He  said  “  Sit  down  on  the 

chair.”  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  would 
tell  me.  I  said  “How  long  have  you  been  here?”  He  said 
“  About  an  hour,”  and  the  other  man  did  not  wish  to  see  him. 
He  then  said  while  they  were  in  the  house  Mrs.  Thomas  came  in 
with  her  latch  key  and  caught  them  in  the  house,  and  the  other  man 
hit  her  and  knocked  her  down  with  a  chair.  I  then  fell  off  the 
chair,  being  very  much  frightened.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  where 
she  was.  He  said  it  was  better  for  me  not  to  see  her  and  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  that  she  was  in  a  room  downstairs.  When  I 
came  to  I  went  outside  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door.  He 
asked  me  where  the  silver  was,  that  they  had  not  found  that  out. 
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I  said  I  did  not  know;  nor  did  I  remember  where  it  was  for  the 
moment.  I  had  not  time  to  clean  it  on  the  Saturday,  and  had 
placed  it  under  one  of  the  dish  covers.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  stop 
in  the  house  or  go  home  with  him.  I  was  afraid  to  stop  in  the 
house,  and  went  with  him  to  Kingston.  I  remained  out  all  night 

and  slept  in  a  shed  in  the  field.  -  came  with  me  to  the  shed. 

I  told  him  I  could  not  go  into  my  house.  He  left  me  in  the  shed.. 

I  returned  to  Vine  Cottage  by  the  first  tram  m  the  morning 

before  seven  o’clock.  I  found  -  in  the  house  with  a  woman  I 

did  not  know.  She  left  at  once  when  I  came.  There  was  a  large 
fire  in  the  kitchen.  The  copper  was  lighted.  The  other  man  was 

gone  away.  -  told  me  he  had  left.  I  asked  why  he  went,  and 

said  he  was  frightened  to  remain  when  he  heard  me  come  in. 


This  took  place  in  the  kitchen.  I  noticed  the  boards  wet. 
would  not  allow  me  into  the  room  next  the  kitchen.  I  asked  what 
they  had  done  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  he  said  I  could  not  see  her. 

-  said  the  other  man  had  done  something  to  her,  and  that  he 

would  not  have  risked  it  for  £1000.  I  began  to  cry,  and  he  told  me 
to  keep  quiet  and  that  his  life  remained  in  my  hands.  He  made 
me  take  an  oath  I  would  not  tell  it.  I  went  upstairs  and  com¬ 
menced  to  clean  up  in  the  rooms,  but  was  too  much  frightened  to  do 
much.  — —  remained  below.  I  did  not  see  any  portion  of  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  knew  from  what  he  had  said  that  they  had  done 
away  with  her,  but  I  did  not  see  anything.  They  kept  the  room  next 

the  kitchen  locked.  - remained  until  the  afternoon  and  then  went 

away. 

I  went  back  to  Kingston  the  next  day  by  the  4  o’clock  train. 
We  returned  by  the  last  train  that  night  to  Vine  Cottage,  and 
remained  all  night.  He  went  back  early  in  the  morning,  and 
arranged  to  meet  me  on  Richmond  Bridge  that  night.  He  asked  me 
if  I  would  get  someone  to  carry  the  box  and  did  not  want  a  cab.  I 
went  to  Rose  Gardens  and  brought  the  boy,  Robert  Porter,  to  help  me 
remove  the  box.  He  came  with  me  and  we  removed  it,  and  I  met 

-  on  the  bridge,  and  gave  him  the  box  and  returned  with  the  boy. 

The  black  bag  mentioned  at  the  trial  contained  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  was  taken  by  me  to  the  Porters,  and  afterwards  carried 

by  us  to  the  bridge,  where  I  met  - ,  who  disposed  of  it.  I  have 

told  my  solicitor  since  the  trial  where  that  particular  place  is.  The 
man  on  the  bridge  was  the  man  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  foot  found  at  Twickenham  was  part  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  body, 
and  was  removed  there  by  the  man  I  have  mentioned.  The  man 

who  was  with  -  I  believe  to  be  a  man  I  once  saw  with  him,  and 

whom  he  used  to  call  a  “  house  tapper,”  and  used  to  live  and  keep 

a  little  shop  along  the  Blackfriars  Road.  -  wears  an  apron  during 

the  day  and  goes  out  at  times  by  night  in  a  horse  and  cart.  - 

asked  how  they  could  do  away  with  the  furniture,  as  they  did  not 
want  to  be  seen  with  it.  I  said,  could  he  not  get  a  man  from 
London  to  buy  them,  like  he  used  to  do  with  other  things.  He  said, 
no,  he  would  not  trust  them.  He  then  suggested  that  I  should  intro¬ 
duce  the  matter  to  Porter,  and  the  statement  I  have  made  in  respect 
to  the  sale  to  Porter,  and  Church,  as  mentioned  in  my  statement 
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respecting  same  is  true.  I  said  if  it  were  found  out  it  would  get 
them  into  trouble.  He  said,  no,  it  would  not,  unless  I  told  it.  I 

knew  Church  long  before  I  knew  - ,  and  -  did  not  like  him  for 

that  reason,  and  it  is  untrue  for  Church  to  say  he  only  knew  me 
from  March  9.  Church  visited  me  several  times  at  Vine  Cottage, 

and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  -  I  made  the  statement  about 

Church  and  Porter,  incriminating  them.  And  as  to  my  seeing  Mrs. 

Thomas  lying  dead,  I  never  saw  her  at  all,  and  it  was  to  save  - 

that  I  was  induced  to  make  the  false  statement  against  them.  In 
the  first  instance  I  did  not  give  my  solicitor  a  true  account  of  the 
case.  I  led  him  to  believe  it  was  Church  and  Porter  who  did  it, 

and  that  -  was  innocent,  and  it  was  not  until  I  was  about  to  be 

sentenced  that  I  declared  the  truth  to  Mr.  O’Brien  in  the  dock. 
He  then  at  once  advised  me  to  confess  in  public  that  Church  and 
Porter  were  innocent,  that  their  character  might  be  cleared  before 
the  public,  and  but  for  this  I  might  not  have  confessed  it ;  and  my 
solicitor,  believing  in  my  instructions  throughout,  defended  me  well, 
although  I  was  in  great  want  of  any  pecuniary  means,  and  for  which 
I  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Church  brought  me  the  earrings 
and  also  a  pair  of  new  boots,  which  are  in  the  box  at  Vine  Cottage, 
and  he  knew  me  as  well  as  his  own  wife.  I  am  now  very  ill  and 
weak,  and  unfit  to  continue  my  statement  at  present. 

Signed  Katherine  (X)  Webster. 

Taken  in  presence  of  matron 

of  the  prison,  J.  N.  Young  Howison, 

matron. 

Some  days  later,  still  in  the  hope  of  a  reprieve,  she  made 
the  following  addition  to  the  above :  — 

Upon  the  last  occasion  I  was  not  well  enough  to  continue  my 
statement,  otherwise  I  should  have  done  so.  I  adhere  to  my  state¬ 
ment  made  on  10th  July.  With  respect  to  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  such  an  act  myself  or  any  • 
intention  to  commit,  and  the  first  intimation  I  got  of  that  matter  was 
upon  my  arrival  at  Vine  Cottage  on  Sunday  night,  2nd  March,  as 

already  stated  by  me,  when  I  met  -  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  I  made  upon  my  way  from  Ireland 
after  being  arrested,  I  declare  that  before  I  left  London,  after  the 

sale  of  the  furniture  was  stopped,  -  begged  of  me  not  to  have  his 

name  brought  up,  and  that  in  case  there  was  any  noise  over  it,  I  was 
to  say  it  was  Church  and  Porter  that  did  it.  I  accordingly  yielded 
to  his  advice  and  made  accusations  against  Church  and  Porter,  not 
knowing  at  the  time  the  terrible  effects  it  might  have  against  them ; 
and  for  such  a  statement  I  now  humbly  beg  God’s  forgiveness.  I 
did  not  for  one  moment  consider  the  nature  of  it,  and  it  was  made 

under  a  severe  trial  to  me,  not  only  as  regarded  - ,  but  all  the 

circumstances  taken  together.  With  regard  to  the  statement  I 
made  that  Church  said  to  me,  “  Do  away  with  the  old  lady,”  I 
declare  that  my  statement  in  that  respect  was  untrue,  as  I  never  had 
any  conversation  at  all  with  either  Church  or  Porter  upon  that  sub- 
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ject,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  that  I  should  say  so.  The  only 

conversation  I  had  with  anybody  was  with  - ,  who  planned  the 

whole  thing  and  desired  me  to  act  exactly  as  I  did  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  and  directions.  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  - .  or 

the  man  were  going  to  the  house  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This  I 
declare  now  most  solemnly,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  it  said  that  anything 
was  to  be  done  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  this  I  now  declare  most 
solemnly.  I  was  in  the  house  (Vine  Cottage)  at  the  time  the 

man  from  the  coal  company  (Mr.  Deane)  called;  -  was  there  at 

the  time,  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  seen,  and  acting  under  his  influence 
and  advice,  I  answered  the  door  but  did  not  open  it  wide.  Nobody 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time  but  myself  and  — — — ,  and  I  was  wholly 
and  entirely  subject  to  his  control.  I  forgot  to  say  in  my  last 

statement  that  on  the  Sunday  night,  the  2nd  March,  when  - 

brought  me  from  Vine  Cottage  to  Kingston,  he  left  me  immediately 
at  Kingston  and  returned  to  Richmond  with  a  view  to  meet  the  other 
man,  as  I  understood,  and  when  I  returned  to  Vine  Cottage  the  next 
morning  early,  I  found  him  and  the  other  man  there  in  the  house.  I 

believe  now  that  the  reason  -  induced  me  to  go  away  from  Vine 

Cottage  on  the  Sunday  night  was  that  I  should  not  be  witness  or 
see  anything  that  was  going  on,  and  from  the  relative  position  I  un¬ 
fortunately  had  with  him  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  say  or  do 
anything  that  might  affect  or  compromise  him,  and,  therefore,  I 
may  say,  he  exercised  almost  a  right  of  dominion,  and  as  it  were 
ownership  over  the  place  and  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  now  that  the  men  were  in  the  house  on  the  Sunday 
night,  and  that  the  lights  were  kept  up  till  their  purpose  was  com¬ 
pleted.  As  we  were  walking  along  the  road  (called  Richmond 

Road),  - and  myself,  on  the  Sunday  night,  I  inquired  of  him  what 

they  had  been  doing  at  the  house  and  what  became  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  he  said  she  came  in  from  church  while  they  were  in  the  house, 
and  they  were  frightened  she  would  make  an  alarm,  and  the  man 
struck  her  and  felled  her  down  at  once.  When  they  heard  the  key 

m  the  door  they  became  alarmed,  and  -  said  to  the  man,  when 

they  heard  the  noise  at  the  door,  “  Be  careful  it  is  not  Kate  that  is 
coming.”  I  asked  to  see  her,  but  he  refused,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  since. 


When  Church  and  Porter  came  down  to  Vine  Cottage  about  the 
sale  of  the  furniture,  they  knew  well  I  was  not  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
that  I  was  not  married,  and  Church  accordingly  called  me  Kate 
Church  inquired  from  me  who  owned  the  furniture,  and  I  said  I 
would  not  tell  him  He  said  he  suspected  they  were  not  mine. 
He  asked  me  who  lived  there,  and  I  told  him  a  lady  named  Mrs. 

hott!^8'  ^Ht  SafS’  “  I.don’t  mind  bu.ving  the  things  if  there  is  no 
bother,  and  I  get  something  out  of  it,”  but  I  do  not  think  Church 

cnew  what  became  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  however  much  they  might 
suspect  what  was  going  on.  knew  well  that  I  was  to  introduce 

matter6  f  ^  ^  ^  Church  and  Porter>  and  once  they  got  into  the 
matter,  if  any  trouble  turned  up,  I  was  to  mako  A,-  * 

against  them,  which  I  afterwards  did,  and  for  which  I  am^ow 

•incereiy  sorry.  I  neve,  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  lying  lad  on  th"  ma” 
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but  I  was  induced  to  say  so  by  - ,  who  planned  in  substance  this 

statement  I  was  to  make  against  Church  and  Porter,  in  case  any 
trouble  turned  up,  and  the  substance  of  this  statement  was  arranged 
by ,  in  Vine  Cottage.  As  far  as  I  can  think  now,  sus¬ 
pected  some  trouble  to  turn  up,  and  I  can  see  now  that  he  preferred 
me  to  give  an  account  which  might  incriminate  Church  and  Porter 
and  screen  him. 

With  regard  to  the  carpet  bag  found  by  the  police  in  Vine 
Cottage,  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  the  chopper  was  the 
one  that  used  to  be  had  for  breaking  coal  in  the  cellar.  It  used  to 
hang  up  against  the  cellar  wall.  The  razor  found  in  the  house 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  It  was  an  old  one  which  she  used  to 
cut  her  nails.  She  lent  it  to  me  to  cut  a  corn,  and  it  was  lying 
in  my  drawer  of  the  dressing  table,  and  when  I  was  packing  it  was 
wrapped  in  the  paper,  and  within  the  box  in  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  On  the  Monday  morning,  3rd  March  last,  when  I  got  back 

from  Kingston  to  Vine  Cottage,  I  saw  - ,  the  man,  and  the  woman 

I  have  mentioned.  I  never  saw  the  woman  before,  but,  as  far  as  I 
now  recollect,  she  was  dark-complexioned,  stoutly  built,  and  not 
as  tall  as  I  am.  She  left  the  house,  when  I  got  there,  with  a  bag 

of  something;  -  introduced  her  to  me  at  first  as  a  friend  of  his, 

but  she  made  no  delay  in  going  away.  I  did  not  see  her  again  on 
the  Sunday  night,  but  she  may  have  been  there  for  all  I  know. 

I  have  known  the  man  that  was  with  — —  at  Vine  Cottage  on  the 
Sunday  night.-  The  same  man  came  to  me  while  living  at  Mr. 

Mitchell’s.  He  brought  me  a  message  from  - ,  and  wanted  me 

to  go  to  London  to  live.  He  was  a  man  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and 
about  35  years  old.  When  he  went  about  dealing  sometimes  as  a 
pedlar  he  used  to  wear  a  white  apron,  a  long  overcoat  with  a  velvet 

collar,  and  -  told  me  he  used  to  go  about  during  the  day  with  his 

white  apron  and  a  wicker  basket  as  a  sort  of  cloak  to  spot  the 
houses  that  they  might  attack  at  night.  This  same  man  wrote  to 
me  during  the  time  I  was  at  Mitchell’s,  which  letter  I  was  requested 
to  answer  to  some  public-house  at  Westminster,  and  the  letter  asked 
when  I  could  come  to  London,  and  he  would  meet  me.  This  said 
letter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  I  think  Inspector  Pearman 

at  Richmond  has  it.  This  man  was  a  pal  of  -  (as  -  used  to 

call  him)  and  in  his  confidence,  and  the  arrangement  between  - 

and  him  was  that  when  -  found  out  the  house  they  would  attack, 

he,  - ,  communicated  with  this  man  and  made  an  appointment. 

I  remember  about  two  months  before  last  Christmas,  I  went  to  see 

my  little  boy  on  Wednesday,  as  I  used  to  do.  I  met  -  at  the 

railway  station.  I  usually  went  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Crease,  who 
was  ill.  He,  - ,  asked  me  not  to  go  to  Richmond  on  the  follow¬ 

ing  Sunday.  I  asked  why,  and  he  said  there  was  a  house  going  to 
be  tapped,  and  if  I  was  out  they  might  accuse  me,  as  I  had  been 
in  prison  before.  I  told  him  I  would  go  out  (after  warning  him), 
and  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  do  it.  He  would  not  be  seen  in  it, 
but  he  was  going  to  get  it  done.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  the  man  who  committed  the  offence 

was  the  same  man  who  was  with  -  at  Vine  Cottage  on  Sunday, 
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2nd  March.  On  the  following  Monday  I  went  to  see  my  child,  and 

on  getting  out  of  the  train  at  Brighton  I  saw - and  this  man  sitting 

on  the  seats.  He  said  to  me,  “  I  am  waiting  here  for  you,  Kate 
I  want  you  to  come  to  London  with  me.”  I  asked  why.  He  said  if 
I  came  he  would  give  me  some  money.  He  said,  ”  The  man  has 
given  me  £20,”  and  he  added  he  would  give  him  more;  if  I  could 
come  up  to  London  he  would  give  me  £5  out  of  it.  I  did  not  go 

up  to  London  with  -  and  the  man.  He  got  out  at  Vauxhall, 

and  -  took  us  to  Westminster  Bridge  to  a  public-house.  The 

man  asked  us  to  remain  there  while  he  went  home.  He  came  back  in 

about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  called - out,  and  - returned  and 

said  to  me  he  was  going  to  stop  out  all  night,  and  wanted  me  to  do 
so ;  but  I  refused,  telling  him  my  neighbours  did  not  know  I  came 
to  London,  and  I  would  return  home.  They  came  to  the  station 
with  me,  and  I  took  the  last  train  from  Waterloo.  I  went  to  Kingston 

to  see  -  the  next  evening.  But  -  said  the  chap  did  not  give 

him  any  more  money.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  pound  out  of  the 
money  that  he  had  hidden  in  the  cellar,  and  if  he  did  not  I  would 
tell  the  police.  He  then  went  and  got  it  and  gave  it  to  me. 

The  pound  was  to  buy  clothes  for  the  child  to  take  him  out  of 
the  workhouse,  where  I  was  obliged  to  place  him  by  reason  of  my 
poverty.  .  .  .  There  was  a  bag  I  saw  at  Vine  Cottage,  contain¬ 

ing  keys,  chisels  and  tools,  a  large  black  bag.  Inside  it  was  a 
small  black  bag,  which  contained  the  head  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  as  he 
told  me.  On  the  night  of  the  removal  of  the  black  bag  from  Vine 

Cottage  I  met  - down  the  waterside  between  Richmond  and 

Hammersmith.  He  asked  me  to  carry  it,  as  he  said  nobody  would 
take  notice  of  me  carrying  it.  I  think  it  was  close  by  Kew  Bridge. 
I  met  him  by  appointment  there.  When  I  took  the  bag  I  heard 
keys  and  tools  rattle  inside.  One  bag  was  inside  the  other,  and  I 
have  explained  in  my  last  statement  what  I  knew  further  about  it; 
and  I  have  also  pointed  out  and  explained  to  my  solicitor,  Mr. 
O’Brien,  the  place  where  the  said  black  bag  was  disposed  of  by 

- •  I  have  now  made  an  account  also  with  respect  to  Church  and 

Porter ;  and  from  those  latter  two  persons  I  beg  forgiveness.  I 
have  acted  most  foolishly  to  myself  in  not  at  once  communicating 
with  the  police,  when  I  got  to  Vine  Cottage  on  the  Sunday  night, 

and  in  obeying  the  dictation  of  - ,  I  was  bewildered  at  the 

time  between  right  and  wrong,  as  it  were,  and  the  occurrence  being 
so  sudden,  and  having  no  one  to  advise  or  to  whom  I  could  go  and 
reveal  what  had  occurred,  and  being  wholly,  so  to  say,  under 

- ’s  influence;  and  being  under  his  protection,  I  did  not  know 

what  to  do  but  yield  to  his  advice.  For  anything  I  have  done,  which 
I  now  declare  before  God  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  I  implore  His 
mercy,  and  I  hereby  forgive  those  who  have  been  ready  to  condemn 
me  of  actual  murder,  which  I  now  declare  in  this  my  dying  con¬ 
fession  to  be  as  I  have  stated.  The  public  mind,  my  solicitor  informs 
me,  was  greatly  biassed  against  me,  and  for  all  the  harsh  and  unkind 
remarks  passed  upon  me  in  the  height  of  peril  and  trouble  I  freely 
from  my  heart  forgive.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  anybody 
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other  than  as  I  have  now  confessed.  I  thank  the  Judge  who  tried 
me  for  the  fairness  he  showed,  and  for  his  readiness  to  have  me 
fairly  dealt  with ;  and  now  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  have  mercy  on 
me  in  the  last  moments  of  my  mortal  existence.  I  have  been  foolishly  * 
led  away  to  my  ruin  by  those  who  should  have  protected  me,  and 
may  my  miseries,  troubles,  trials,  and  awful  fate  serve  as  a  warning 
to  young  girls  never  to  be  led  away  from  the  path  of  virtue  and 
honesty. 

These  are  the  dying  words  of  the  unhappy  and  unfortunate 

Katherine  Webster. 

These  two  statements  deserve  little  comment.  Their  false¬ 
ness  is  only  too  obvious,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  Kate 
Webster  is  making  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  herself,  this 
time  at  the  expense  of  -  (presumably  Strong),  the  indi¬ 

vidual  she  now  accuses,  not  only  of  murdering  Mrs.  Thomas, 
but  of  being  the  instrument  of  her  ruin.  Unfortunately  for 
Kate,  Strong  was  apparently  well  able  to  convince  the  police 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  murder  (at  all 
events  he  was  not  even  called  as  a  witness) ,  and  to  have  accused 
any  one  in  England  of  being  responsible  for  her  moral  defections 
was  absurd,  since,  as  has  been  heretofore  mentioned,  she  was 
convicted  of  theft,  and  imprisoned,  before  she  had  ever  left 
her  native  town,  Killane. 

Naturally,  as  may  have  been  noticed,  she  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  her  life  in  Ireland,  where  she  first  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  any  of  her  statements;  and  through¬ 
out  them  all  her  natural  mendacity  is  manifest.  In  this  latter 
statement,  however,  what  is  even  more  appalling  than  its  obvi¬ 
ous  untruthfulness  is  the  barefaced  cant  and  hypocrisy  with 
which  it  concludes — “  For  anything  I  have  done,  which  I  now 
declare  to  God  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  I  implore  His  mercy, 
and  I  heartily  forgive  those  who  have  been  so*  ready  to  condemn 
me  for  actual  murder.” 

Could  anything  have  been  more  Pharisaical  or  deceitful  and 
more  truly  illustrative  of  the  depth  of  cunning  underlying  Kate  s 
entire  nature?  She  was  too  cunning,  and  yet,  for  all  that, 
not  cunning  enough.  Had  she  all  along  followed  the  example 
of  Hannah  Dobbs,  whose  trial,  likewise  for  the  murder  of  her 
mistress,  synchronise!}  with  her  own,  and  held  her  tongue,  she, 
too,  might  possibly  have  got  off.  But  she  said  too  much, 
accused  too  many  people.  At  the  same  time,  although  public 
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opinion,  as  a  who!©,  undoubtedly  condemned  Kate  Webster,  as 
much,  perhaps,  for  her  attempts  to  bring  three  innocent  men 
to  the  scaffold  as  for  the  actual  murder  itself,  there  were  some 
who,  appearing  doubtful  of  her  guilt,  favoured  a  reprieve. 

One  paper,1  for  example,  apparently  not  satisfied  that  the 
presence  of  a  man  at  2  Mayfield  Cottages  on  the  night  of  3rd 
March  had  been  entirely  disproved,  suggested  a  respite  until 
the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  gone  into;  while  Mr.  Sydney 
Blake,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  at  Kensington  at  which  he 
presided,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  asking  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  In  reply  he 
received  the  following  :  — 

Whitehall,  26th  July,  1879. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  having  had  before  him  the  memorial  for¬ 
warded  by  you  on  behalf  of  Katherine  Webster,  now  under  sentence 
of  death  for  murder,  I  am  directed  to  express  to  you  Mr.  Cross’s 
regret  that,  after  full  inquiry  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  has  failed  to  discover  any  sufficient 
ground  to  justify  him  in  advising  Her  Majesty  to  interfere  with  the 
due  course  of  the  law.  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Godfrey  Lushington. 

When  the  failure  of  this  memorial  on  her  behalf  was  made 
known  to  her,  Kate  Webster  was,  of  course,  forced  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  a  reprieve.  It  was  a  hope  to  which  she  had  most 
persistently  clung,  and  the  change  in  her  subsequent  de¬ 
meanour  showed  that  she  was  neither  insensible  nor  indifferent 
to  her  fate. 

Excepting  Mr.  O’Brien,  her  solicitor,  no  one  from  outside 
the  prison  visited  her,  and  not  seeing  her  child,  to  whom  she 
was  greatly  attached,  and  upon  whose  advent  she  had  been 
counting  every  day,  genuinely  grieved  her. 

Confinement  in  the  prison  affected  her  very  little  physically. 
She  walked  daily,  under  escort,  of  course,  in  the  prison 
garden,  slept  well,  and  if  she  did  not  eat  heartily,  she  at  least 
took  what  might  be  termed  adequate  nourishment. 

The  execution  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  29th  July,  1879,  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  evening  prior  to  it, 
realising  at  last  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  evading 


1  Vide  Penny  Illustrated  Paper,  26th  July,  1879. 
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the  scaffold,  she  made  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

I  made  a  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  warders  to  Mr. 
O’Brien,  my  solicitor,  on  the  10th  July,  and  a  second  statement  in 
the  presence  of  the  warders  to  my  said  solicitor,  Mr.  O’Brien,  on 
the  17th  July,  both  in  reference  to  the  Richmond  murder.  These 
statements  were  untrue  in  many  ways,  especially  that  portion  of 
them  which  referred  to  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  man, 
Strong,  whom  I  named  in  the  last  one,  and  I  am  now  informed  by 
Mr.  O’Brien,  my  solicitor,  that  the  memorial  presented  on  my  behalf 
has  not  been  successful,  and  I  will  be  executed  at  9  o’clock  on 
Tuesday,  29th  July.  I  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  visible  hope 
for  a  respite  of  my  sentence,  and  I  am  advised  by  him,  and  feel  that 
I  am  bound  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God  to  clear  every  one  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  especially  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  in  my  said 
statements,  before  I  die,  which  I  am  now  happy  in  doing.  In  the 
first  place  I  heartily  beg  God’s  forgiveness  and  mercy  for  numerous 
falsehoods  I  have  told  throughout  this  unfortunate  case,  especially 
because  they  affected  the  character  and  reputation  of  persons 
whose  names  are  mentioned,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  injury  they 
have  done  to  myself  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  whose  mercy  and 
forgiveness  I  have  no  doubt  of  having  obtained. 

Since  I  was  arrested,  I  was  always  in  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  the  crime,  and  although  I  had  all  the  assistance  of  my  solicitor, 
who  exercised  every  possible  means,  both  before  and  after  my  trial, 
to  rescue  me  from  my  untimely  end,  yet  I  had  my  doubts  that  I 
should  escape  the  penalty  which  I  must  now  pay  to  the  law.  1 
was  inwardly  unhappy  throughout,  but  bore  up  under  such  a  terrible 
trial  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  courage  I  possibly  could ;  but 
when  I  was  approaching  the  day  of  my  execution,  and  fearing  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  me,  I  immediately  requested  the 
governor  to  send  for  Mr.  O’Brien,  my  solicitor,  that  I  might  open 
my  mind  and  reveal  all  things  to  him  immediately,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  reserve,  which  I  now  proceed  to  do,  knowing 
well  that  I  have  no  hope  of  mercy  in  this  world. 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  murder  of  that  lady  are  as  follows : — I  entered  the 
lady’s  service  in  the  month  of  January.  At  first  I  thought  her  a 
nice  old  lady,  and  imagined  I  could  be  comfortable  and  happy  with 
her ;  but  I  found  her  very  trying.  She  used  to  do  many  things  to 
annoy  me.  When  I  had  finished  my  work  in  the  rooms  she  used  to 
go  over  it  and  point  out  places  where  she  said  I  did  not  clean,  thus 
showing  evidence  of  a  nasty  spirit  towards  me.  This  sort  of  conduct 
made  me  have  an  ill-feeling  towards  her,  but  I  had  no  intention  of 
killing  her,  at  least  not  then.  One  day  I  had  an  altercation  with 
her,  and  we  mutually  arranged  I  should  leave  her  service,  and  she 
made  an  entrance  to  that  effect  in  her  memorandum  book. 

On  the  Sunday  \  evening,  2nd  March  last,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  I 
were  alone  in  the  house.  We  had  some  argument  at  which  she  and 
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myself  were  enraged,  and  she  became  very  agitated l  ™ 

house  to  go  to  church  in  that  state,  leaving  me  at  home.  Upon  her 
return  from  church,  before  her  usual  hour  she  came  in  and  went 
upstairs  I  went  'up  after  her,  and  we  had  an  argument  which 
ripened  into  a  quarrel,  and  in  the  height  of  my  anger  and  rage  I 
threw  her  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  ground  floor  She  had  a 
heavy  fall.  I  felt  that  she  was  seriously  injured,  and  1  became 
agitated  at  what  had  occurred,  lost  all  control  of  myself  and  to 
prevent  her  screaming  or  getting  me  into  trouble  I  caught  her  by 
the  throat,  and  in  the  struggle  she  was  choked.  I  threw  her  on  the 
floor.  I  then  became  entirely  lost  and  without  any  control  over 
myself,  and  looking  on  what  had  happened,  and  the  fear  of  being 
discovered,  I  determined  to  do  away  with  the  body  as  best  I  cou  . 

I  chopped  the  head  from  the  body  with  the  assistance  of  a  razor 
which  I  used  to  cut  through  the  flesh  afterwards.  I  also  used  the 
meat  saw  and  the  carving  knife  to  cut  the  body  up  with.  I  pre¬ 
pared  the  copper  with  water  to  boil  the  body  to  prevent  identity ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  succeeded  in  cutting  it  up  I  placed  it  in  the 
copper  and  boiled  it. 

I  opened  the  stomach  with  the  carving  knife,  and  burned  up  as 
much  of  the  parts  as  I  could. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
but  myself.  When  I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me  and  saw  the 
blood  around  my  feet,  the  horror  and  dread  I  felt  was  inconceivable. 
I  was  bewildered,  acted  as  if  I  was  mad,  and  did  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  conceal  the  occurrence,  keep  it  quiet,  and  every¬ 
thing  regular,  fearing  the  neighbours  might  suspect  something  had 
happened.  I  was  greatly  overcome,  both  from  the  horrible  sight 
before  me  and  the  smell,  and  I  failed  several  times  in  my  strength 
and  determination,  but  was  helped  on  by  the  devil  in  this  vile 
purpose.  I  remained  in  the  house  all  night  endeavouring  to  clear 
up  the  place  and  clean  away  traces  of  the  murder. 

I  burned  one  part  of  the  bodyi  after  chopping  it  up,  and  boiled 
the  other.  I  think  I  boiled  one  of  the  feet.  I  emptied  the  copper, 
throwing  the  water  away  after  having  washed  and  cleaned  the  out¬ 
side.  I  then  put  parts  of  the  body  into  the  little  wooden  box 
which  was  produced  in  Court,  and  tied  it  up  with  cord,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  deposit  it  in  the  Thames,  which  was  afterwards  done 
(in  the  manner  already  described)  with  the  help  of  young  Porter. 

I  remember  the  coalman,  Mr.  Deane,  coming  to  the  house  and 
knocking  at  the  door.  I  was  greatly  frightened,  but  in  dread  of 
creating  suspicion  I  opened  the  door  to  answer  him,  and  spoke  to 
him,  as  he  stated  in  his  evidence.  When  he  called  I  was  engaged 
in  regulating  the  place,  and  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind.  I  also 
recall  the  young  lady  calling  at  the  house  about  the  repairs,  and  I 
answered  her  in  the  manner  she  gave  in  her  evidence.  I  put  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Thomas  into  the  black  bag,  and  being  weary  and  afraid 
to  remain  in  the  house,  I  carried  it  to  the  Porters,  and  had  some  tea 


1  This  evidently  refers  to  the  entrails. 
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there.  I  placed  the  bag  with  the  head  in  it  under  the  tea  table, 
and  afterwards  took  it  away  from  the  house  and  disposed  of  it  in  the 
way  and  in  the  place  I  have  described  to  my  solicitor,  Mr.  O’Brien. 

The  deposition  of  this  black  bag  gave  me  great  uneasiness,  as  I 
feared  it  might  be  discovered,  and  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
thereby  proven,  and  when  I  heard  that  a  black  bag  had  been  found  I 
was  greatly  troubled.  I  pretended  to  Mr.  O’Brien  that  the  bag 
contained  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  foot  found  in  the  dunghill 
at  Kingston  was  placed  there  by  me,  for  when  I  came  to  realise  the 
true  state  of  things  and  the  great  danger  I  stood  in,  I  resolved  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep  everything  secret  and  prevent 
being  discovered.  When  I  placed  the  box  in  the  river  and  disposed 
of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body  as  best  I  could,  and  cleared 
up  the  place  so  that  a  person  coming  in  might  not  suspect  or  see 
anything  irregular,  it  was  suggested  to  my  mind  to  sell  all  that 
there  was  in  the  house  and  go  away ;  and  with  that  view  I  went  and 
saw  Porter,  and  introduced  the  sale  of  the  things  to  him. 

He  accompanied  me  to  Church’s,  and  we  bargained  for  the  sale 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  respecting 
that  part  of  the  transaction.  I  gave  the  chairs  to  Porter  as  a  gift, 
and  also  kept  ordering  things  for  the  house  from  tradespeople  in  order 
to  evade  suspicion. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  evidence  given  by  Miss  Ives  that  she 
heard  men  talking  in  the  house  on  Monday  night  or  the  voice  of  a 
woman  calling  -Lizzie.  Miss  Ives  is  mistaken  in  that  part  of  the 
evidence,  as  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  myself ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  that  Strong  and  a  woman  were  in  the  house  is  untrue. 
I  made  these  statements  to  save  myself,  if  possible,  from  my  perilous 
position.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  I  took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  also  of  all  the  money  in  the 
house,  which  was  only  seven  or  eight  pounds.  I  accompanied  Church 
to  the  watchmaker’s  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Thomas’s  watch.  Church 
only  paid  me  £13,  not  £18,  as  stated. 

He  made  me  a  present  of  earrings,  and  the  evidence  as  to  my 
borrowing  a  sovereign  from  Mrs.  Church  is  correct.  I  threw  the 
dresses  and  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Thomas  into  the  van  which  was  brought 
to  fetch  the  furniture,  and  they  were  taken  to  Church’s.  I  thought 
of  getting  rid  of  them  in  the  best  manner  I  could. 

When  I  left  Church’s  house  in  the  evening  after  the  sale  of  the 
furniture  was  stopped,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  Ireland  at  once, 
to  avoid  being  discovered,  but  I  was  not  surprised  at  being  arrested. 

I  did  not  murder  Mrs.  Thomas  from  any  premeditation.  I  was 
enraged  and  in  a  passion,  and  I  cannot  now  recollect  why  I  did  it ; 
something  seemed  to  seize  me  at  the  time.  I  threw  her  downstairs 
in  the  heat  of  passion  and  strong  impulse ;  I  acted  towards  her  as  I 
have  described.  I  never  had  a  hatred  or  what  may  be  termed  a 
bad  feeling  towards  anybody  in  my  lifetime,  certainly  not  such  as 
would  ever  have  induced  me  to  do  them  bodily  injury;  and  I  cannot 
account  for  the  awful  feelings  that  came  over  me  from  the  time  Mrs. 
Thomas  came  home  from  church  until  the  murder  was  completed.  It 
is  true  I  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  that  I  wore  her  gold 
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watch;  and  with  regard  to  the  false  teeth,  I  took  themfiomMis^ 
Thomas  and  gave  them  to  Porter  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of  which  he 
gave  me,  except  one  shilling  which  I  gave  him.  _  I  have  now  relieved 
my  mind  by  making  a  full  and  sincere  confession  that  myself,  with¬ 
out  help  or  assistance  of  any  person  whatever,  committed  the  murder 
I  have  accounted  for  it  and  described  it  in  this  statement  to  the  best 
of  my  power  and  recollection.  I  heartily  exonerate  every  one  from 
having  any  hand  or  part  in  it.  When  I  got  into  trouble  m  Liver¬ 
pool  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  poverty  and  evil  associa¬ 
tions,  which  led  me  step  by  step  into  badness.  When  I  got  over 
that  trouble  I  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  who  should 
have  protected  me,  and,  being  led  away  by  evil  associates  and  bad 
companions,  I  became,  as  it  were,  forlorn,  and  forsook  everything 
that  might  have  kept  me  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  prevented  my 


unhappy  end. 

I  was  afraid  to  make  known  the  real  state  of  things  to  my 
solicitor,  lest  he  might  have  abandoned  my  case  and  taken  no  interest 
in  it.  I  therefore  concealed  the  truth  from  him  until  I  sent  for  him, 
when  he  told  me  of  the  reply  to  the  memorial  sent  up  for  me.  I 
then  fully  and  candidly  confessed  to  him  at  the  last  moment  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  in  order  that  everything  might  be  cleared  up,  and 
that  I  alone  should  be  blamed.  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  my  fate, 
and  am  full  of  confidence  in  a  happy  eternity.  If  I  had  a  choice  I 
would  almost  sooner  die  than  return  to  a  life  full  of  misery,  decep¬ 
tion,  and  wickedness. 

I  die  with  great  fortitude  and  confidence  in  my  faith,  and  in  our 
Blessed  God,  whom  I  beseech  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 


Katherine  Webster. 


One  has  reason  to  suppose  that  Kate  Webster,  in  her  final 
confession,  gave  a  more  graphically  detailed  account  of  the 
crime  than  that  contained  in  the  above,  which  is  the  report 
of  the  confession,  purported  to  have  been  made  in  the  presence 
of  Father  M‘Enery,  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
morning  of  31st  July,  1879.  It  has  been  stated  on  reliable 
authority  that  Father  M'Enery  told  a  friend  of  his  that 
Katherine  Webster’s  confession  was  the  most  horrible  narrative 
of  facts  that  in  all  his  experience  of  prison  life  he  had  listened 
to;  and  from  one  who  knew  him  I  learned  that  the  recital  of 
these  facts  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  he  was  never 
the  same  man  afterwards. 

How  much  of  the  confession  was  true  is,  of  course,  merely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  pre¬ 
meditation,  the  evidence  of  Mary  Durden  at  the  trial  should 
have  removed  whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  on  that 
score.  It  proved  that  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  Shrove  Tuesday, 
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25th  February,  1879,  Kate  Webster  had  planned  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  appropriation  of  her  goods ;  but  in  all 
probability  she  had  planned  it  at  an  even  earlier  date,  and  in 
view  of  her  character  and  record,  and  the  reports  as  to  her 
conduct  after  she  had  entered  Mrs.  Thomas’s  service,  it  is  quite 
likely,  as  it  has  already  been  suggested,  that  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  murder  and  robbery,  either  prior  to  taking  the  situa¬ 
tion,  or  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Hence,  one  must 
regard  her  statement,  “  I  did  not  murder  Mrs.  Thomas  from 
any  permeditation,”  merely  as  another  untruth,  which,  in  this 
case,  was  made  undoubtedly  with  the  object  of  rendering  her¬ 
self  less  hated  by  the  Public  and  less  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
Posterity. 

Very  possibly,  she  excused  herself  for  this  final  lie  on  the 
score  that  having,  at  last,  exonerated  all  three  of  the  men  whom 
she  had  previously  done  her  level  best  to  drag  to  the  scaffold, 
she  was  at  least  entitled  to  a  little  whitewashing  herself.  As  to 
her  description  of  the  actual  deed  and  of  her  feelings  on  sub¬ 
sequently  regarding  her  handiwork,  the  question  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness  has  already  been  debated,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be 
again  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  although  the  con¬ 
fession  was  probably  true  in  the  main,  it  nevertheless  contained, 
in  common  with  her  other  statements,  albeit  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  elements  of  falsehood.  Katherine  Webster  was,  in  fact, 
such  an  innate,  inborn  liar  that  even  in  her  last  moments,  when 
the  shadow  of  death  might  be  said  to  have  literally  fallen  , 
across  her,  she  could  not  entirely  shake  off  her  old  habit  of  lying 
and  speak  the  truth. 

All  the  same,  she  appears  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  that 
all  would  be  ultimately  forgiven  her,  and  that  the  salvation  of 
her  soul  was  practically  accomplished.  She  told  Father 
M'Enery  that  she  felt  greatly  relieved  at  having  unburdened 
her  conscience,  and  said  she  felt  sure  she  would  sleep  more 
calmly  on  that  her  last  night  on  earth  than  she  had  done  since 
her  condemnation.  She  did  not  say  since  the  murder. 

She  went  to  bed  at  the  usual  time,  namely,  ten  o’clock, 
and  apparently  slept  tolerably  well,  rising  about  five.  Soon 
after  that  hour  Captain  Colville,  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
paid  her  a  visit.  At  7.30  she  was  visited  by  Father  M'Enery, 
and  a  little  later  by  the  prison  surgeon. 
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The  place  of  execution  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  jail,  in  a  court-yard.  The  bell  commenced  to  toll  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  o’clock,  and  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  at  last 
resigned  to  her  fate,  came  forth,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
confessor,  Father  M'Enery.  They  had  to  descend  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  reach  the  place  of  execution,  where  Marwood  com¬ 
menced.  the  process  of  pinioning  the  prisoner,  and  placing  her 
under  the  drop.  The  priest  read  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
and  when,  at  the  words,  “  Jesus,  Good  Shepherd,  come,”  the 
prisoner  responded  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me,”  the  bolt  was  immediately  drawn.  Later,  the  black  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  prison,  and  the  notices  were  posted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Act,  the  first  being — - 

Her  Majesty’s  prison,  Wandsworth.  Declaration  of  Sheriff  and 
others — Whereas  at  a  session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  holden 
on  Monday,  the  30th  day  of  June,  1879,  Katherine  Webster  was  con¬ 
victed  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Julia  Martha  Thomas,  and  it  was 
ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  said  Katherine  Webster  should  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead,  now  we,  the  undersigned, 
do  hereby  declare  that  judgment  of  death  has  been  this  day  executed 
on  the  said  Katherine  Webster  in  our  presence.  Dated  this  29th 
day  of  July,  1879. 

Charles  J.  Abbot,  Under-Sheriff. 

H.  G.  Colvill,  Governor. 

M.  M'Enry,  Chaplain. 

The  other  was — 

Her  Majesty’s  prison,  Wandsworth.  I,  the  undersigned,  surgeon 
of  Her  Majesty’s  prison,  Wandsworth,  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined  the  body  of 
Katherine  Webster,  on  whom  judgment  of  death  was  this  day 
executed  in  the  said  jail,  and  on  that  examination  I  found  that  the 
said  Katherine  Webster  was  dead.  Dated  this  29th  dav  of  Julv 
1879.  J  y> 

Hugh  B.  Wynter,  M.D.,  Surgeon. 

Executions,  although  performed  nowadays  in  strict  privacy, 
invariably  attract  a  certain  number  of  people  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  they  are  taking  place.  At  the  time  of  Kate 
Webster’s  execution  the  crowd  collected  outside  Wandsworth 
Prison  would  appear  to  have  been  very  limited ;  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that,  as  far  as  one  could  gather,  there  was 
absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  few  criminals,  at  least  in  modern  times 
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deserved  or  obtained  less  sympathy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
soever  that  the  public  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  on  learning 
that  the  world  was  at  length  rid  of  a  murderess,  who  had  not 
only  been  fiendishly  cruel  to  her  victim,  but  who  did  not  scruple 
to  incriminate  innocent  men,  in  order  to  shield  herself  from 
the  consequences  of  an  act  that,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of 
premeditation  or  not,  can  only  be  fittingly  described  as 
monstrous. 

Indeed,  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  suggested,  Kate 
Webster’s  callousness  and  extraordinary  cunning  and  avarice, 
coupled  with  her  criminal  record  and  the  various  allusions  that 
she  made  to  poison,  leaves  one  wondering  as  to  whether,  after 
all,  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas  was  the  only  murder  of  which 
she  was  guilty. 

On  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Katherine  Webster  a  sale 
of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  effects  was  held  at  2  Mayfield  Cottages,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  attracted  a  fair  number  of  people. 
The  principal  purchaser  was  Church.  He  seemed  to  have  quite 
recovered  from  what  one  imagines  must  have  been  a  very  ter¬ 
rible  ordeal,  and  jocularly  informed  those  present  that  he  had 
come  there  to  show  them  that,  although  his  expenses  had  been 
heavy,  he  was  not  bankrupt.  This  announcement  elicited  hearty 
applause.  Among  the  numerous  articles  he  bought  were  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  the  carving  knife  which 
Kate  Webster,  according  to  her  own  statement,  used  in  dis¬ 
secting  her  victim.  Some  one  else  bought  the  chopper,  which, 
it  is  recorded,  only  fetched  five  shillings;  while  a  woman  made 
a  bid  for  the  paliasse  and  bedstead  that  had  been  continually 
used  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  upon  which,  it  was  believed,  that  for 
one  night  at  least,  namely,  4th  March,  Kate  Webster,  also, 
had  slept.  On  the  goods  being  knocked  down  to  her,  the  woman, 
turning  to  her  companion,  a  young  girl,  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  around  her  joined, 
“  There,  that’s  for  you  to  sleep  in.”  It  was  an  incident  that 
well  illustrated  the  unseemly  levity  that  characterised  the  whole 
proceedings. 
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VII. 

Similar  Cases  of  Women  Servants  Murdering 
their  Mistresses. 

Murder  cases  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  affect  the 
General  Public  very  little.  The  Jack  the  Ripper  murders  and 
the  escapades  of  Charles  Peace,  who  was  regarded  as  a  veritable 
bogey,  were,  of  course,  an  exception,  as  were  the  several 
murders  of  mistresses  that  took  place  in  the  seventies.  The 
scare  created  by  the  latter  was,  perhaps,  more  acute,  as  well 
as  more  universal  than  any  that  had  preceded  it ;  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  murder,  the  murder  of  Missi  Hacker,  whose  remains 
were  found  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  cellar  at  4 
Euston  Square,  and  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Samuels  of  4  Burton 
Crescent,  W.C.,  who  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  her  own 
kitchen,  done  to  death,  supposedly,  by  her  charwoman,  occur- 
ring.as  they  did  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  created  amongst 
ladies  who  lived  alone  with  their  servants,  a  state  of  excitement 
that  was  little  short  of  a  panic. 

Another  case  of  the  murder  of  a  mistress  by  her  servant,  in 
some  respects  very  like  the  Richmond  murder,  occurred  in 
1849.  The  victim  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Jefferies,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1849,  was  living  at  6  Trenchard  Street, 
Bristol.  Though  reputed  to  be  extremely  wealthy,  Miss 
Jefferies  kept  only  one  maid,  and  was  of  an  exceptionally  mean 
and  grasping  nature.  Had  she  lived  nowadays,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  she  would  soon  have  had  the  law  on  her  track, 
for  she  treated  her  servants  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion, 
making  them  get  up  at  four  or  five  o’clock  and  even  earlier, 
and,  if  they  offended  her,  beating  them  or  keeping  them  without 
food.  On  5th  February,  1849,  she  engaged  a  young  and  pretty 
girl  named  Sarah  Harriet  Thomas,  whose  parents,  poor  but 
respectable,  working-class  people,  lived  at  the  village  of  Pens- 
ford.  Sarah  had  not  been  long  in  her  situation  before  the 
neighbours  heard  her  crying  bitterly  and  Miss  Jefferies  raving 
at  her  in  just  the  same  way  as  she  had  raved  at  other  maids. 
Then,  one  day  it  was  observed  that  the  shutters  of  6  Trenchard 
Street  had  not  been  opened,  and,  subsequently,  on  the  police 
entering,  Miss  Jefferies  was  found  with  her  head  battered  in, 
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whilst  her  little  dog,  killed  in  a  horrible  manner,  had  been 
thrust  down  the  water-closet,  and  the  place  ransacked.  As  Sarah 
Thomas  was  not  there,  suspicion  at  once  fell  on  her,  and  the 
police  eventually  found  her  hiding  in  the  coal  cellar  of  her  own 
home,  with  much  booty  in  the  shape  of  money  and  jewellery  con¬ 
cealed  about  her  person.  She  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty, 
and,  despite  a  petition  signed  by  3500  Bristol  women  to  have 
the  sentence  commuted,  executed.  When  asked  by  the  Governor 
of  the  jail  to  walk  to  the  scaffold,  Sarah  Thomas  stamped  her 
feet  and  refusecf,  and,  in  the  end,  it  took  six  or  seven  warders 
to  carry  her,  crying  and  shrieking,  to  the  spot.  Calcraft  was 
the  executioner,  and  he  always  declared  it  was  the  most  pitiable 
case  he  had  ever  attended. 

Although  there  is  some  analogy  in  the  circumstances  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  crime  and  that  known  as  the  Richmond  murder, 
the  victims  in  each  case  being  ladies  of  highly  eccentric  habits 
and  decidedly  excitable  temperaments,  living  alone  with  their 
servants,  and,  consequently,  at  their  mercy,  there  is  little 
similarity  either  between  the  murderesses  themselves  or  their 
modus  operandi.  Sarah  Harriet  Thomas  was  just  a  raw 
country  girl  whose  crude,  uncultivated  mind  had,  as  yet,  known 
no  discipline;  whereas  Webster,  though  probably  far  more  primi¬ 
tive  and  savage  deep  down  and  at  heart,  had,  nevertheless, 
developed  remarkable  powers  of  self-control  and  dissimulation. 

In  Thomas’s  case  it  was,  in  all  probability,  the  murder  that  led 
to  the  theft;  and  she  had,  as  she  asserted,  been  driven  to  kill 
through  exasperation;  but  in  Webster’s  case,  despite  her  asser¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she  was  led 
to  commit  the  murder  through  greed;  and  whilst  the  former 
might  never  have  become  a  criminal  had  it  not  been  for  the  • 
cruelty  of  her  mistress,  the  latter  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  sooner  or  later  resorted  to  homicide,  no  matter  how  kindly 
or  unkindly  Mrs.  Thomas  had  treated  her.  Premeditation, 
without  a  doubt,  played  a  part  in  both  crimes.  With  Sarah 
Thomas  it  was  fear,  fear  of  further  ill-treatment  on  the  pai't 
of  her  mistress,  and  hatred — fierce,  ungovernable  hatred — born 
of  that  fear  that  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  tragedy.  With 
Webster  it  was  greed,  revenge  and  temper  playing  but  a  minor 
part,  albeit  a  very  lurid  one.  Sarah  Thomas’s  wickedness  was 

the  "wickedness  of  a  child — a  sullen,  gutter  brat  momentarily 
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goaded  to  fury  by  the  thought  of  approaching  punishment; 
Webster’s  wickedness  was  the  wickedness  of  a  woman — a 
naturally  clever,  scheming  woman,  tainted  with  the  wildness 
and  savagery  of  the  desert.  Both,  most  likely,  during  the 
actual  consummation  of  the  deed  thoroughly  revelled  in  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  either  of  them  was  really  genuinely 
penitent,  the  only  pity  they  felt  being,  most  probably,  for 
themselves.  It  is  so  generally  with  women. 

Another  case  of  the  murder  of  a  mistress  by  her  servant  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Bacon,  of  Ordnance  Terrace,  Chatham, 
who,  like  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Miss  Hacker,  was  an  elderly  lady 
of  independent  means.  Her  murderess,  Elizabeth  Laws,  was 
an  ordinary,  childish-looking  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Between  this  murder,  which  occurred  in  January,  1855,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  at  Richmond,  there  are  several  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.  To  begin  with,  Laws,  though  so  young, 
had  a  bad  record.  She  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  used,  after 
Mrs.  Bacon  had  gone  to  bed,  to  let  herself  out  of  the  house 
and  mix  with  all  kinds  of  disreputable  characters.  It  was  after 
she  had  been  indulging  in  one  of  these  orgies  that  the  murder 
took  place.  She  was  chopping  wood  in  the  coal  cellar  early 
in  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  had  in  some  way  got  to 
know  that  she  had  been  out  on  the  loose  all  night,  came  to 
her,  and  began  taking  her  to  task.  For  what  followed  we  have 
to  rely  entirely  on  Law’s  subsequent  confession.  According  to 
that,  becoming  exasperated  at  the  severe  things  said  to  her, 
she  struck  Mrs.  Bacon  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet.  Believing 
she  had  killed  her,  she  dragged  the  body  upstairs,  and  then, 
finding  her  victim  still  alive,  she  finished  her  off  at  leisure 
with  a  bar  of  iron.  She  then  partially  stripped  her,  hiding  some 
of  the  bloodstained  clothes  in  the  privy,  but  before  she  had 
time  to  dispose  of  the  body,  which  she  doubtless  intended 
doing,  a  knock  at  the  front  door  made  her  alter  her  plans,  and 
she  at  once  resolved  on  a  subterfuge.  Making  a  superficial 
cut  on  her  throat,  sufficient  to  draw  blood,  she  staggered  to 
the  door,  and  to  the  startled  greengrocer’s  assistant,  who  had 
called  for  orders,  she  poured  out  a  remarkable  if  not  too  in¬ 
genious  a.  tale.  She  pretended  two  dustmen  had  suddenly 
burst  into  the  house,  and,  after  murdering  her  mistress  in  the 
coal  cellar,  had  taken  her  into  the  kitchen  and  cut  her  throat. 
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This  story,  however,  was  quickly  discredited  by  the  finding  of 
blood  on  her  clothes  and  in  her  bedroom,  and  the  discovery 
of  money  and  jewellery,  which  were  identified  as  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  concealed  on  her  person.  She  was  tried  for 
murder,  but  to  the  surprise  of  judge  and  public  she  was 
acquitted,  the  jury,  in  the  face  of  the  most  damning  evidence, 
returning  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  This  was  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  member  of  the  jury,  credited  with  a 
very  long  tongue,  objected  to  capital  punishment  in  the  form 
of  hanging.  In  a  subsequent  confession,  Laws  admitted  that 
she  had  killed  Mrs.  Bacon  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  quite 
ignored  the  lesser  crime  of  having  robbed  her.  There  is  some 
satisfaction,  however,  in  learning  that  she  did  not  get  off  scot- 
free,  for  she  was  charged  with  theft,  and  for  this  offence  she 
received  six  months’  hard  labour. 

In  all  three  cases,  namely,  the  Bristol,  Chatham,  and  B,ich- 
mond  murders,  there  was  the  same  attempt  to  escape  detection 
by  throwing  the  guilt  on  entirely  innocent  people.  Sarah 
Thomas  pretended  the  deed  had  been  committed  by  a  former 
servant  of  Miss  Jefferies;  Elizabeth  Laws  threw  the  blame  on 
the  dustmen;  while  Webster  did  her  best  to  inculpate,  in  turn, 
Church,  Porter,  and  the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child. 

As  the  annals  of  crime  will  prove,  this  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  case  with  women  malefactors.  They  have  declared 
their  innocence  to  the  very  last,  preferring  to  see  a  dozen  in¬ 
nocent  people — preferably  men — suffer,  than  hang  or  go  to 
prison  themselves.  Elizabeth  Laws  only  confessed  after  she 
had  been  acquitted  and  knew  she  was  well  out  of  the  wood; 
and  neither  Sarah  Thomas  nor  Kate  Webster  admitted  their 
guilt  till  the  very  eve  of  their  execution,  and  all  hope  of  a 
reprieve  had  been  abandoned. 

Marguerite  Dixblanc,  who  murdered  her  mistress,  would 
appear  to  have  been  quite  an  exception.  In  Dixblanc’s  case, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  committed  the  capital 
offence  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  that  it  really  was  unpremedi¬ 
tated.  She  was  another  instance  of  a  good-looking  murderess 
with  nothing  whatever  in  her  face  to  indicate  that  she  possessed 
any  criminal  or  homicidal  tendency.  And  yet  the  crime  she 
perpetrated  was  cruel  and  savage  to  a  degree.  As  in  the  case 
of  Webster,  it  was  committed  on  a  Sunday,  the  date  being  7th 
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April,  1872.  There  was  also  another  point  of  similarity  between 
this  and  two,  at  least,  of  the  other  cases  I  have  dealt  with. 
Madame  Riel,  Dixblanc’s  employer,  like  Miss  Jefferies  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  trying  person  to  work  for. 
She  possessed,  in  addition  to  a  violent  and,  at  times,  ungovern¬ 
able  temper,  the  most  biting  and  sarcastic  tongue.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  case  of  two  utterly  uncontrollable  natures  meeting.  The 
tragedy  took  place  in  the  kitchen  of  13  Park  Lane,  at  about  half¬ 
past  eleven  in  the  morning — in  other  words,  in  broad  daylight ; 
and,  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  Eliza  Watts,  the  house¬ 
maid,  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  upstairs  in  Madame  Riel’s 
room,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on.  The  whole 
tragedy  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  dispute  with 
regard  to  notice  to  leave.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  in 
France,  Madame  Riel  gave  Dixblanc  a  week’s  notice,  and  Dix¬ 
blanc,  protesting  that  they  were  now  in  England,  refused  to  go 
until  she  received  a  month’s  wage.  This  Madame  Riel  refused 
her,  calling  her  a  disgusting  name;  whereupon  Dixblanc,  much 
incensed,  seized  her  mistress  by  the  throat  with  an  iron  grip, 
and  only  let  her  go  upon  receiving  an  apology.  More  words 
followed,  and  Madame  Riel  again  using  an  offensive  expression, 
Dixblanc  struck  her,  this  time  with  fatal  effect.  Horrified  at 
what  she  had  done,  her  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  bade 
her  hide  the  body  at  once,  but  to  do  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
There  was  another  person  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  that 
person,  who  might  appear  upon  the  scene  at  any  moment,  had 
to  be  guarded  against  and  bamboozled.  Hence,  seeing  no  alter¬ 
native  course  to  pursue,  Dixblanc  caught  hold  of  Madame  Riel’s 
body  and  dragged  it  into  the  coal  cellar;  and,  before  she  had 
time  to  consider  what  next  to  do  with  it,  Eliza  Watts  came 
downstairs  to  get  coal.  With  her  back  to  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
so  as  to  prevent  Watts  entering  it,  and  with  a  supreme  effort 
to  appear  quite  cool  and  natural,  Dixblanc  lied.  She  informed 
Watts  the  cellar  was  empty — there  was  not  an  atom  of  coal  left 
there;  and,  to  her  infinite  relief,  Watts  believed  her  and  went 
upstairs  again. 

It  was  a  piece  of  acting  worthy  of  Webster  herself.  The 
moment  Watts  had  gone,  Dixblanc  swung  open  the  cellar  door, 
and,  putting  a  rope  round  her  late  mistress’s  neck,  dragged  her 
body  upstairs  to  the  pantry.  She  then  helped  herself  to  what, 
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in  her  opinion,  was  the  right  amount  of  money  due  to  her,  plus 
a  little  extra  for  travelling  expenses,  plus  also  a  few  articles 
of  jewellery,  and  then,  after  very  carefully  and  quietly  locking 
the  pantry  door,  she  went  downstairs  and  behaved  as  if  nothing 
in  any  way  unusual  or  remarkable  had  happened.  About  seven 
in  the  evening  she  started  off  to  Victoria,  and  booked  thence, 
as  a  first-class  passenger,  to  Paris.  Soon  after  her  arrival  there 
she  called  on  an  old  friend,  a  coal  dealer  of  St.  Denis,  to  whom 
she  made  a  frank  and  full  confession  of  her  crime. 

That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell;  and,  in  comparing  it  with 
the  other  cases  quoted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a  few  points 
of  resemblance.  Morally,  Dixblanc  was  on  a  higher  plane  than 
any  one  of  the  three  other  murderesses  mentioned  here.  She 
had  a  very  distinct  knowledge  of  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
and  a  conscience,  which,  usually,  at  all  events,  prevented  her 
from  going  far  astray.  Her  character,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
murder,  was  declared  by  witnesses  at  the  trial  to  have  been 
excellent.  Mentally  and  intellectually  she  was  very  much  the 
superior  both  of  Sarah  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Laws,  but  she 
probably  lacked  some  of  the  ready  wit  and  natural  resourceful¬ 
ness  that  was  a  characteristic  of  Kate  Webster.  As  with  them 
all,  however,  the  primitive  savagery  in  her  came  too  easily  to  the 
surface  when  her  passions  were  once  roused,  and  she  then 
became,  pro  tempore ,  a  fiend,  dead  to  all  sense  of  pity,  and 
capable  only  of  one  thought,  namely,  killing. 

There  are  still  two1  other  cases  that  should  be  included 
in  the  same  category.  The  first  is  that  of  Sarah  Malcolm, 
who,  on  or  about  Sunday,  5th  February,  1733  (Sunday,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  a  favourite  day  of  the  week  and  February  a  favourite 
time  of  the  year  for  homicide),  murdered  Mrs.  Lydia  Duns- 
comb,  an  old  widow  of  some  means,  and  her  two  servants, 
Elizabeth  Harrison  and  Ann  Price,  in  a  house  in  Tanfield  Court, 
a  mere  passage  which  once  existed  in  the  Temple.  There  was 
no  question  in  this  case  as  to  the  motive;  Sarah  Malcolm  did 
charring  for  Mrs.  Dunscomb,  and  she  committed  the  crimes 
solely  for  robbery.  There  was  no  question  either  of  provoca¬ 
tion  or  revenge.  Though  there  were  none  of  the  after  horrors 
that  make  the  Webster  case  stand  out  so  uniquely,  the  Temple 
murders  were  singularly  barbarous.  The  two  older  victims, 
namely,  Mrs.  Dunscomb  and  Elizabeth  Harrison,  were  strangled 
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with  pieces  of  cord,  while  the  younger  one,  Ann  Price,  had  her 
throat  cut. 

There  are  certain  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
case  and  certain  of  the  others,  chiefly  Webster’s.  Like  all  the 
murderesses  I  have  mentioned,  Sarah  Malcolm  was  goodish  look¬ 
ing;  but  there  was  a  hardness  and  malignity1  about  her  face 
comparable  only,  perhaps,  with  that  in  Kate’s.  A  student  of 
physiognomy  would  have  noticed  something  sinister  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  both  of  them.  Both  were  criminals  by  instinct, 
and  probably  by  choice.  At  a  glance,  it  looks  as  if  Malcolm 
were  the  more  savage  and  callous.  Her  methods  of  killing 
were,  perhaps,  the  more  cruel  and  painful,  and  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  derived  the  same  amount  of  pleasure,  if  she 
derived  any  at  all,  in  killing  her  three  victims  as  Webster 
undoubtedly  did  in  killing  her  one.  In  her  subsequent  endea¬ 
vours  to  screen  herself,  she  resorted  to  the  same  old  feminine 
device,  and  all  but  brought  three  innocent  men  to  the  scaffold. 
She  showed  some  signs  of  penitence  at  the  end;  and  the  last 
words  spoken  by  her,  “  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me;  Lord,  receive 
my  spirit,”  were  practically  the  same  as  those  spoken  by  Kate 
Webster.  She  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

In  character  she  and  Webster  were  not  unlike.  They  were 
both  terribly  rapacious,  and  wonderfully  cool  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  with  great  resource  and  much  ready  wit.  Webster, 
however,  was  naturally  better  educated  than  Malcolm,  who 
probably  had  no  schooling  of  any  kind,  being,  in  that  respect, 
more  on  a  par  with  Sarah  Harriet  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Laws. 

Finally,  there  is  Elizabeth  M'Manning,  a  murderess  in 
design,  if  not  in  actuality.  She  was  of  the  same  rough, 
untutored  nature  as  Elizabeth  Laws  and  Sarah  Thomas,  but 
in  her  there  had  been  no  cause  for  suspecting  anything  criminal 
up  to  the  time  of  her  assault  on  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Sarah  Callow, 
which  took  place  at  Stoke,  near  Coventry,  in  February,  1857. 
To  some  extent  this  attempted  murder  of  Mrs.  Callow  is  a 
parallel  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  Mrs.  Callow  was  the 
tactless,  interfering,  only  rather  more  intolerant  counterpart 
of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  M'Manning  the  sullen,  brooding,  savage- 


1  The  Modern  Newgate  Calendar,  published  1868,  by  Miller  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Paternoster  Row. 
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tempered  prototype  of  Webster,  fearfully  dangerous  when  once 
roused.  The  crisis  came  one  morning  when  Mr.  Callow  was  out 
and  Mrs.  Callow  called  M'Manning  up  to  her  bedroom  to  fasten 
her  dress.  The  girl  obeyed,  but  not  until  she  had  carefully 
locked  the  front  and  back  doors,  to  prevent  any  one  entering 
the  house  and  spoiling  the  scheme  she  had  so  carefully  planned. 
Then,  armed  with  a  seven-pound  weight,  she  stole  upstairs  to 
carry  out  the  deed,  and,  had  she  succeeded,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  more  horrible  murder  on  record.  The  deliberate 
attempts  made  by  M' Manning  to  gouge  out  the  eyes  of  her 
victim  and  tear  out  her  tongue  by  the  roots  is  only  equalled, 
in  its  atrocity,  by  the  Red  Indian  tortures  as  depicted  by 
Fennimore  Cooper,  and  one  might  almost  add  that  these  at¬ 
tempts  quite  put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  any  of  her  compeers. 

She  was  prevented  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  designs  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Gaffey,  an  outdoor  servant,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  her  refusal  to  admit  him  into  the  house,  on  the  plea  that 
Mrs.  Callow  was  in  a  fit,  fetched  Mr.  Callow,  and,  authorised 
by  him,  at  once  effected  an  entrance.  M ‘'Manning  then,  think¬ 
ing  that  her  victim  was  dead,  resorted  to  the  device  that  is 
usually  adopted  in  like  circumstances,  by  female  criminals, 
for  the  purpose  of  screening  themselves,  and  pretended  that  two 
strange  men  had  broken  into  the  house,  and,  after  murdering 
her  mistress,  had  tried  to  do  for  her.  Strange  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Callow  recovered  consciousness,  with  the  result,  of 
course,  that  M'Manning  was  immediately  given  into  custody  on 
the  charge  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder.  She  got  trans¬ 
portation  for  life. 

After  a  final  comparison  of  these  analogous  murder  cases, 
one  is,  perhapsi,  still  of  the  opinion  that  for  sheer  interest 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  the  Richmond  murder,  since,  apart 
from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  Webster,  the  chief  actor  in  it, 
was  such  a  strange  compound.  She  was  a  compound  of  primi¬ 
tiveness,  sharpness,  greed,  mother  love,  histrionic  genius, 
extravagance,  economy,  sexual  love,  love  of  finery,  sullenness, 
revenge,  mendacity,  coolness,  cunning,  self-possession,  un¬ 
governable  fury,  demoniacal  savageness,  and,  over  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  superstition. 

The  memory  of  her  grim,  yet  fascinating,  personality  still 
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lives  in  Richmond,  and  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  again  be  a 
murderess,  or  murderer,  capable  of  creating  quite  so  many 
thrills  of  real,  undiluted,  unforgettable  horror. 

Note. — It  may  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that  I  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  a  lady  who,  with  her  people,  went  to 
live  at  2  Vine  Cottages  in  1897.  She  tells  me  that  the  house 
had  then  stood  empty  for  some  long  time,  for,  although  the 
copper  Mrs.  Thomas’s  remains  had  been  boiled  in  had  been 
removed  and  the  house  altered,  no  one  would  live  there.  My 
correspondent  further  states  that,  in  spite  of  some  trouble  at 
first  with  servants,  on  account  of  the  murder,  they  were  quite 
comfortable  in  the  house  and  not  troubled  by  any  ghostly 
disturbances. 


Leading  Dates  in  the  Kate  Webster  Case. 


March  1879. 
Sunday,  2nd, 

Monday,  3rd,  - 

Tuesday,  4th,  - 

Wednesday,  5th, 
Thursday,  6th,  - 


Friday,  7th, 
Saturday,  8th,  - 

Sunday,  9th, 

Monday,  10th,  - 

Tuesday,  11th,  - 
Wednesday,  12th, 


Thursday,  13th, 


Friday,  14th, 

Saturday,  15th,  - 
Sunday,  16th,  - 

Monday,  17th,  - 

Tuesday,  18th,  - 


Wednesday,  19th, 
Friday,  21st, 

Saturday,  22nd, 


Sunday,  23rd,  - 


Monday,  24th,  - 


Mrs.  ThcMt'ias  last  seen  alive  at  evening  service. 
On  her  return  home  to  2  Mayfield  Cottages 
she  is  murdered. 

Kate  Webster  clears  away  evidences  of  crime. 
T.  Deane  calls. 

Kate  Webster  visits  the  Porters.  Robert  Porter 
helps  her  to  carry  box. 

Box  found  at  Barnes. 

Porter  calls  with  Kate  Webster  at  Brook’s  (green¬ 
grocer  and  furniture  remover).  Kate  sleeps 
at  the  Porters  that  night. 

Mrs.  Porter  goes  to  2  Mayfield  Cottages. 

Kate  Webster  goes  to  see  Mrs.  Crease.  Henry 
Porter  visits  2  Mayfield  Cottages. 

Robert  Porter  reads  about  the  finding  of  the  box. 
Kate  Webster  is  introduced  to  Church. 

The  foot  found  at  Twickenham.  Inquest  on 
remains  in  box  commences. 

Church’s  first  visit  to  Mayfield  Cottages. 

Kate  Webster  fetches  her  boy  from  Mrs.  Crease’s. 
John  Church  and  Henry  Porter  visit  2 
Mayfield  Cottages. 

Church  and  Henry  Porter  again  at  2  Mayfield 
Cottages.  Church  pays  Kate  Webster  £18  on 
account. 

Weston  visits  Mayfield  Cottages.  Church  is  there 
with  Kate  Webster. 

Church  again  at  2  Mayfield  Cottages. 

Kate  Webster  on  river  with  Church  and  party. 

Church  and  Porter  at  2  Mayfield  Cottages  super¬ 
intending  packing  of  furniture. 

The  interrupted  removal  of  furniture  from  2  May- 
field  Cottages.  Kate  Webster’s  flight.  Last 
day  of  inquest. 

Kate  Webster  arrives  in  Ireland. 

Church  and  Porter  call  at  the  Menhennicks,  45 
Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park. 

William  Henry  Hughes,  brother  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
executor  and  solicitor,  visits  the  “  Rising 
Sun”  ;  accompanied  by  John  Church  and  Henry 
Porter  he  goes  to  Richmond  Police  Station. 
Inspector  Pearman,  Mr.  Hughes,  John  Church 
and  Henry  Porter  go  to  2  Mayfield  Cottages. 

Inspector  Pearman  goes  to  “  Rising  Sun.”  He 
learns  there  the  story  of  Robert  Porter  and 
the  box. 

Police  search  2  Mayfield  Cottages.  Finding  of 
bones,  chopper,  &c. 
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March,  1879. 
Tuesday,  25th,  - 

Thursday,  27th, 

Friday,  28th, 
Saturday,  29th, 
Sunday,  30th,  - 

Monday,  31st,  - 

April,  1879. 
Wednesday,  9th, 
Thursday,  10th, 

Thursday,  17th, 
Friday,  25th, 
Tuesday,  29th, 

May,  1879. 
Saturday,  3rd,  - 
Thursday,  8th,  - 
Friday,  9th, 
Saturday,  10th,  - 
Friday,  16th, 

July,  1879. 
Wednesday,  2nd, 

Tuesday,  8th,  - 


Thursday,  10th, 
Thursday,  17th, 
Monday,  28th,  - 
Tuesday,  29th,  - 


-  Police  search  “Rising  Sun”  and  visit  Mayfield 

Cottages  again.  Find  Mrs.  Thomas’s  diary. 

-  Further  search  in  2  Mayfield  Cottages  and  dis¬ 

covery  of  “fatty  substance”  and  bloodstains. 

-  Arrest  of  Kate  W ebster  at  Killane. 

-  Police  again  search  the  “  Rising  Sun.” 

-  Kate  Webster’s  first  statement  with  addition. 

Arrest  of  Church. 

-  Kate  Webster  and  John  Church  brought  before 

Richmond  Magistrates.  Proceedings  ad  j  ourned 
till  9th  April. 


Magisterial  proceedings  resumed. 

Kate  Webster’s  second  statement  (sometimes 
called  the  third  statement)  incriminating 
Henry  Porter. 

Magisterial  proceedings  resumed. 

Hearing  continued.  John  Church’s  evidence. 
Hearing  resumed.  Church’s  evidence  continued. 


-  Hearing  resumed.  Mrs.  Church’s  evidence. 

-  Hearing  resumed.  Mary  Durden’s  evidence. 

-  Hearing  resumed.  Medical  evidence. 

-  Hearing  resumed. 

-  Proceedings  conclude.  Kate  Webster  committed 

for  trial. 


-  Trial  at  Central  Criminal  Court  of  Katherine 

Webster  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  com¬ 
mences. 

-  End  of  trial  and  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 

Prisoner  urges  plea  of  pregnancy.  Jury  of 
matrons  empanelled  in  Court.  Decide  plea 
unfounded. 

-  Statement  made  in  Wandsworth  Prison  by  Kate 

Webster. 

-  Further  statement  made  in  Wandsworth  Prison 

by  Kate  Webster. 

-  Final  confession  made  in  Wandsworth  Prison  by 

Kate  Webster. 

Execution  of  Kate  Webster,  9  a.m.,  Wandsworth 
Prison. 
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THE  TRIAL 


WITHIN  THE 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT, 
OLD  COURT,  LONDON, 
WEDNESDAY,  2nd  JULY,  1879. 


Judge — 

THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  DENMAN. 


Counsel  for  the  Crown — 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  K.C.). 
Mr.  H.  B.  Poland. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith. 


Counsel  for  the  Prisoner — 
Mr.  Warner  Sleigh. 

Mr.  Keith  Frith. 


Mr.  Brindley  watched  the  case  for  Church,  a  Witness. 


First  Day— Wednesday,  2nd  July,  1879. 


The  accused,  Katherine  Webster,  alias  Webb,  alias  Shannon, 
alias  Lawless,  alias  Lawler,  was  charged  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Julia  Martha  Thomas,  2  Vine  Cottages, 
Park  Road,  Richmond,  on  or  about  2nd  March,  1879. 


Opening  Statement  for  the  Crown. 

.  The  Solicitor-GtEXKral — Mrs.  Thomas  lived  at  2  Mayfield, 
or  Vine  Cottages,  Richmond,  a  house  which  she  rented  from 
a  Miss  Ives,  her  next-door  neighbour.  She  had  attained  fifty 
or  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  twice  married,  and  lost  her 
second  husband  in  1873.  She  had  a  little  independence  of 
her  own,  and  took  this  cottage  and  let  it  to  lodgers  up  to 
January  in  the  present  year.  She  had  been  recently  visited 
by  a  young  friend,  who  stayed  with  her.  In  January  the 
accused  came  into  her  service,  and,  at  the  period  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  jury  is  invited,  the  deceased  and  the  accused 
lived  in  the  house  alone.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  2nd 
March,  about -7.30,  Mrs.  Thomas  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Richmond,  and  saw  and  spoke  to  two  persons.  She 
was  never  again  seen  alive,  but,  for  aught  that  appeared  to 
the  neighbours,  she  was  not  supposed  to  be  missing.  Orders 
were  given  to  the  tradesmen  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  groceries 
as  if  she  were  still  there,  and  the  accused  made,  to  one  or  two 
persons  who  came  to  inquire  after  her,  answers  which  will  be 
laid  before  the  jury. 

The  accused,  some  five  or  six  years  before,  had  been  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  persons  named  Porter,  who 
lived  at  Hammersmith.  They  had  lost  sight  of  her  for  some 
years,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  March, 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Mr.  Porter’s  house  in  Hammer¬ 
smith,  and  stated  to  them  that  she  had  recently  acquired  an 
independence.  She  stated  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Thomas1, 
that  she  had  been  married  and  was  a  widow,  and  that  an  aunt 
had  left  her  some  property  at  Richmond.  Those  of  the  house¬ 
hold  who  were  old  enough  to  remember  her  well,  noticed  a 
change  in  the  social  rank  she  assumed.  She  was  better  dressed, 
and  spoke  as  a  person  of  some  means.  She  stayed  to  tea. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  went  from  the  house  at 
Hammersmith  a  little  way  to  see  a  friend,  as  she  said,  and 
carried  with  her  a  black  bag,  of  an  ordinary  kind,  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  any  suspicion  or  remark.  Mr.  Porter  and 
hia  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  walked  with  her  to  a  public-house 
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called  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  they  relieved  each  other 
in  carrying  the  bag.  She  offered  them  something  to  drink, 
and  they  went  into  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  where  they 
stayed  for  some  time.  She  left  father  and  son  and 
went  to  see  a  friend  at  Barnes,  as  she  said.  The  elder  Porter 
offered  to  carry  her  bag  or  have  it  carried  by  his  son,  but 
she  said,  “  I  will  carry  it  myself.”  She  would  have  to  cross 
the  bridge  to  Barnes.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  she  returned  without  the  bag.  She  walked 
with  them  to  Porter’s  house.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  Porter’s  son  should  go  back  with  her  to  Richmond,  and 
Porter,  being  applied  to,  said,  “  Yes,  I  have  no  objection 
if  you  are  quite  certain  he  will  be  back  again  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  his  work.”  She  had,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
shown  Porter  five  rings  in  a  case.  The  boy  Porter  and  the 
accused  went  to  Richmond  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s  hotise.  The 
boy  remained  downstairs.  She  went  upstairs,  and  came 
down  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  corded  box,  which  they  carried 
down  to  the  bridge.  She  told  the  boy  to  go  back  towards 
the  station,  and,  after  leading  her,  he  heard  a  splash,  and  it 
could  hardly  (after  what  had  occurred)  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  she  threw  the  box  into  the  water.  When  she  rejoined 
the  boy  the  last  train  had  gone,  and  he  went  home  with  her  to 
Vine  Cottages. 

From  time  to  time  she  made  statements  to  the  Porters 
about  the  alteration  in  her  state,  and  the  reason  she  had 
for  leaving  where  she  was  then  living  and  realising  the  little 
property  which  her  aunt  had  left  her;  and  she  asked  Porter 
if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  get  her  an  honest  broker  who 
would  give  her  a  proper  price  for  the  goods  and  chattels  that 
belonged  to  her  aunt  and  now  were  hers.  Porter  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  employ  a  broker  in  Richmond,  but  she  said 
she  did  not  know  the  Richmond  people.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Porter’s  house  lived  the  keeper  of  a  beer-house, 
named  Church,  and  Porter  and  Church  seem  to  have  been 
intimate  friends.  Porter  applied  to  Church  to  know  if  he 
could  give  him  assistance  in  the  matter,  and  Church  replied 
that  he  would  look  and  see.  Accordingly,  the  accused  and 
Church  were  introduced  to  each  other  on  9th  or  10th  March. 
Church  went  to  the  house  and  made  a  rough  draft  of  what 
he  would  be  willing  to  purchase,  and  the  price  he  would  give 
for  it.  The  original  offer  was  £50,  but  ultimately  it  was 
arranged  that  it  should  be  £68.  Church  paid  the  accused 
£18  on  account,  and  the  balance  he  was  to  pay  on  delivery 
of  the  goods.  Between  the  introduction  and  the  18th  March 
some  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  the  accused  and  Church. 
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There  were  several  visits,  and  the  goods,  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  Church  on  the  18th.  Church  engaged  two  vans  to 
take  them  away,  and  at  half-past  sis  or  seven  the  vans  made 
their  appearance  at  2  Vine  Cottages.  Church  was  a  man 
of  some  means;  he  had  between  £400  and  £500  in  the  bank, 
and  he  had  drawn  £50  from  his  account  to  pay  the  accused 
with  when  the  purchase  was  completed.  The  house  nest  door 
was  occupied  by  the  landlady,  Miss  Ives.  Her  attention  was 
attracted  by  what  was  going  on,  and  she  made  an  inquiry 
as  to  where  the  furniture  was  going,  and  asked  for  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  address.  A  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  also 
called  and  insisted  on  the  settlement  of  his  account— -some  two 
or  three  pounds.  The  jury  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  perilous  moment  for  the  accused,  and  she  felt  it  to 
be  so  if  she  had  anything  to  conceal,  because  any  inquiry  as 
to  what  had  become  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  what  was  her  address 
would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Church  and  Porter,  to  whom 
the  accused  was  passing  herself  off  as  Mrs.  Thomas.  If  the 
question,  instead  of  being  put  to  her,  had  been  put  to  Church 
or  Porter,  or  the  man  who  was  taking  away  the  goods,  the 
most  natural  thing  would  have  been  to  have  said,  “  There’s 
Mrs.  Thomas;  ask  her  herself.”  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  accused  to  prevent  any  communication,  so 
far  as  she  could,  between  these  persons  and  Miss  Ives,  and 
accordingly  she  went  to  Miss  Ives  herself.  Apparently  she 
was  in  very  great  agitation,  and  made  some  answer  to  Miss 
Ives  with  which  she  was  not  satisfied.  Miss  Ives  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  shut  the  door  pretty  well  in  her  face. 
She  then  dressed  herself  and  went  off  to  her  agent  to  inquire 
what  was  to  be  done,  but  Church,  who  had  been  looking  on, 
became  alarmed.  Probably  he  thought  there  was  some  effort 
to  cheat  the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  or  that  certain  persons 
had  claims  on  the  goods.  Church  accordingly  exclaimed, 
“  You  have  deceived  me;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
goods;  put  them  back  again,”  upon  which  the  man  whose 
vans  had  been  hired  interfered  and  said,  “  It’s  all  very  well 
for  you,  but  what  is  to  become  of  my  hire;  who  is  to  pay  me?” 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  vanman  was  to  receive  £4  for 
the  job,  but  ultimately  he  agreed  to  take  £3  for  the  loss  of  his 
time. 

Now,  the  accused,  if  she  had  anything  to  conceal,  was  in 
this  position :  she  would  know  from  the  conversation  with  Miss 
Ives  that  her  suspicions  had  been  aroused ;  she  had  also  the 
best  possible  reason  for  knowing  that  Church’s  suspicions  were 
aroused,  because  he  would  not  take  the  things,  and  had  re¬ 
proached  her  for  having  deceived  him.  The  result  was  that 
she  absconded.  She  went  down  to  Mrs.  Church’s  place,  and 
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there  borrowed  a  sovereign  from  Mrs.  Church.  Having  done 
so,  she  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Porter’s  house  and  took  away  her 
little  boy,  who  had  been  staying  with  the  Porters  for  about 
eight  or  nine  days.  She  then  disappeared  and  found  her  way 
to  her  native  place,  Enniscorthy,  in  Ireland.  From  this  time, 
the  18th  of  March,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  no  trace  of  her 
was  to  be  found. 

The  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  the  Porters  and  Church 
were  concerned,  was  that  they  had  been  up  to  that  time  under 
the  impression,  and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  her  story 
was  true,  and,  of  course,  it  could  not  but  strike  them  as  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance  that  upon  the  mere  trivial  interven¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Ives  the  woman  should  have  disappeared  in  the 
way  she  did.  The  next  day  Church  and  Porter  made  some 
inquiry  next  door,  but,  in  the  circumstances,  they  were  not 
treated  with  any  very  great  favour.  Miss  Ives,  for  some 
reason,  had  not  a  very  favourable  impression  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  they  were  treated  somewhat  roughly,  and  had 
the  door  shut  in  their  faces.  When  the  vans  were  driven 
away,  and  before  the  accused  disappeared,  she  threw  some 
dresses  into  the  van,  and  also  a  bonnet-box,  these  being  prob¬ 
ably  supposed  by  Church  to  be  articles  privileged  from  dis¬ 
tress.  When  the  van  got  back  to  Hammersmith  these  articles 
were  taken  into  Church’s  house.  In  the  pocket  of  a  dress 
Mrs.  Church,  on  the  21st,  found  a  purse  containing  some  articles 
which  will  be  mentioned,  and  also  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  from  a  lady  named  Menhennick,  and  in  which  was  the 
address  of  the  writer — 45  Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park.  This 
letter  was  written  to  Mrs.  Thomas  in  a  tone  which  showed 
that  the  two  ladies  were  on  familiar  terms.  Church  thought 
it  right  to  go  to  the  address  mentioned  in  the  letter  and  make 
inquiries.  The  result  was  that  Church  and  Porter  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  person  whom  Porter  had  known  as 
“  Kate,”  and  who  had  represented  herself  as  Mrs.  Thomas, 
was  not  Mrs.  Thomas  at  all,  but  must,  for  some  purpose  or 
another,  have  been  assuming  the  character  of  Mrs.  Thomas. 
It  was  then  determined  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted, 
and  that  the  police  should  be  communicated  with.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  22nd  March,  Mr.  Hughes  went  to  Richmond.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  solicitor,  and  knew  all  about 
her  affairs.  He  was  able  to  give  a  description  of  her,  and 
to  establish  that  the  person  representing  herself  as  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  not  ishe  at  all.  He  went  to  Church  and  Porter,  and  they 
then  went  to  the  Richmond  police  station.  The  house  was 
examined,  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  observed  being  the 
accused’s  watch,  which'  she  had  left  behind. 

On  the  morning  of  5th  March,  close  to  Barnes,  was  found 
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a  corded  box,  containing  a  quantity  of  human  remains,  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  “  the  Barnes  Mystery.”  Up 
to  this  period  nobody  associated  the  discovery  of  the  box  with 
the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  In  consequence  of  the 
inquiries  that  were  instituted,  the  accused  was  taken  into 
custody  on  29th  March  at  Enniscorthy.  The  remains  did  not 
represent  a  complete  body,  the  head  being  missing  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  trunk.  Some  portions  of  the  body 
appeared  so  different  that  the  medical  man  was  long  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  body  of  one  person.  The  body  was 
not  diseased,  but  it  bore  a  most  unnatural  appearance.  After 
carefully  putting  the  body  together,  however,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  the  body  of  one  person,  and  that  a  greater 
portion  of  it  had  been  boiled.  On  10th  March  a  human  foot 
was  discovered  on  a  dung  heap  at  Twickenham.  That  foot 
was  also  brought  to  the  medical  gentleman,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  also  belonged  to  the  portion  of  the 
human  frame  which  had  been  found  in  the  box.  When  the 
house  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mrs.  Thomas  wa®  examined 
by  the  police,  after  several  visits,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  quantity  of  charred  bones  beneath  the  copper.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  medical  man.  Some 
of  them  were  found  under  the  copper,  and  others  under  the 
kitchen  grate.  By  some  person,  apparently,  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  had  been  sought  to  be  got  rid  of;  some  part  of  it 
had  been  boiled  in  the  copper,  and  there  had  been  an  effort 
to  destroy  it  by  reducing  it  to  calcined  bones  by  means  of  fire. 
Whether  this  process  was  found  too  long  or  difficult,  or  thought 
too  perilous,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  person 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  body  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  process.  The  body  was  packed  in  a  box 
and  dropped  into  the  river.  Of  the  portions  in  the  box,  one 
portion  was  boiled  and  the  others  not  boiled,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  account  for  this  was  a  change  of  plan ;  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  alter  the  plan,  and  the  unboiled  por¬ 
tions  were  put  with  the  rest  into  the  box.  Notwithstanding 
every  search  that  had  been  made,  and  notwithstanding  every 
effort,  the  head  has  never  been  discovered.  But  the  jury 
will  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  human  remains  that 
were  found  in  the  box  were  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  The 
box  in  which  these  remains  wrere  found  will  be  identified  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  last  seen  alive  at  half-past  seven  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  2nd  March.  Then,  in  the  next  house  were 
heard  very  early  in  the  morning — as  early  as  6  a.m. — sounds 
of  boiling  in  the  copper;  the  coppers  of  the  two  houses  were 
so  placed  with  respect  to  each  other  that  you  could  hear  the 
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sound  of  noise  going  on  in  either  house.  Witnesses  heard 
a  boiling  and  a  thumping  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning, 
and  at  an  early  hour  a  light  was  seen  in  the  house.  At  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  Mr.  Deane,  a  coal  agent,  called  for 
some  little  account  which  he  had  against  Mrs.  Thomas  for 
coals.  He  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  accused, 
who  opened  the  door.  She  gave  him  no  satisfactory  answer 
about  Mrs.  Thomas.  He  said  to  her,  “  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Deane  called  and  wanted  to  see  her?’f 
She  made  him  no  answer.  A  lady  called  the  same  evening, 
and  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  accused  was  engaged  in 
the  doing  of  that  which  was  ultimately  found  to  have  been  done, 
they  could  well  understand  that  any  interruption  at  that  time 
must  have  caused  her  apprehension,  and  might  have  induced 
her  to  precipitate  her  plans.  On  the  following  day  a  message 
was  brought  round  to  Mrs.  Thomas  from  the  landlady  next 
door  by  a  girl  named  Roberts  with  reference  to  a  leakage 
through  the  roof,  and  saying  that  the  men  were  coming  in 
the  next  day  to  repair  it.  This,  again,  would  be  a  most 
serious  thing  if  the  workmen  came  before  she  had  cleaned 
up  and  made  ready,  and,  accordingly,  the  accused  said  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  told  her  to  say  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  men  to  come,  as  the  leakage  was  only  through  a  little 
snow  melting  on  the  roof,  and  it  had  disappeared.  This  brings 
the  story  of  the  house  down  to  the  Tuesday,  on  the  afternoon 
of  which  day  she  proceeded  to  the  Porters.  So  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  on  the  Sunday  night  Mrs.  Thomas’s  life  was  taken, 
she  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  cleaning  up  the  house 
and  getting  rid  of  the  body  by  boiling  it.  That  a  great  effort 
was  made  to  put  things  in  order  is  evident.  The  copper  was 
rewhitened  and  everything  made  to  appear  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  black  bag  has  never  been  found.  Whether 
this  bag  contained  the  head,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
reduced  to  pieces,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water,  I  do  not 
know;  the  accused  gave  no  explanation  of  the  matter.  She 
had  it  when  she  left  the  foot  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and 
returned  twenty  minutes  afterwards  without  it. 

The  accused,  on  being  taken  into  custody,  asked  whether 
any  other  person  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder.  After 
being  arrested  she  made  a  statement,  although  she  had  been 
cautioned  by  the  police.  This  statement  she  made  with  great 
deliberation  and  art.  (The  Solicitor-General  then  read  and 
commented  on  the  successive  statements  of  the  prisoner.*) 
Whatever  doubt  there  might  have  been  before  as  to  whether 
the  box  did  or  did  not  contain  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
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it  was  cleared  up  by  the  statement  of  the  accused  that  she  saw 
Mrs.  Thomas  struggling  and  groaning  upon  the  mat  when  she 
first  went  in.  She  apparently  had  made  her  statement  with 
the  view  of  accounting  for  that  which  she  knew'  would  probably 
be  discovered.  She  said  that  the  boards  had  recently  been 
washed,  and  that  a  meat  saw  had  been  hanging  in  the  scullery, 
and  by  that  statement  she  inferentially  implied  that  Church 
had  used  the  saw  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  the  body  and 
had  washed  the  place  to  make  it  fit  for  the  examination  by 
the  police.  Church  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  but 
he  will  now  be  examined  as  a  witness.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  dates  at  which  she  said  the  murder  took  place,  and 
the  later  date  would  give  her  less  time  to  account  for.  She 
made  her  appearance  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  at  Porter’s, 
and  brought  the  boy  home  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  she  made  the  date  of  the  murder  the  night  of  the  3rd, 
when  she  said  that  Church  came  and  had  tea  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
According  to  her  statement,  she  discovered  Church  in  the 
house,  and  accounted  for  his  presence  by  stating  himself  as 
her  brother.  One  is  struck  with  the  improbability  of  the  rest 
of  the  statement,  because  she  says,  “  He  came  again  on  the 
Monday  night,  and  had  tea  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  I  waited 
upon  them,  and  I  afterwards  asked  Mrs.  Thomas  to  let  me  go 
out  to  see  my  little  boy.”  She  left  her  “  brother  ”  at  tea 
with  her  mistress  and  went  to  see  her  son.  The  gravity  of 
the  case  against  Church  was,  however,  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary  that  investigation  should  be  made  to  test  its  accuracy. 
And  if  that  statement  were  true  (though  the  story  would  not 
commend  itself  as  probable),  Church  would  be  implicated  in 
the  murder;  and  if  Church’s  mouth  and  the  mouth  of  his  wife 
were  closed,  and  if  on  his  premises  some  of  the  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas  were  found,  the  case  would  assume 
a  serious  appearance  against  Church.  One  or  two  dresses 
belonging  to  the  deceased  were  put  into  the  van,  and,  besides, 
a  bonnet  was  flung  into  it,  and  this  bonnet,  when  afterwards 
examined,  was  found  very  much  marked  with  traces  of  blood; 
so  that  the  case  against  Church,  if  his  own  mouth  and  his  own 
wife’s  mouth  were  closed,  would  be  very  formidable,  especially 
as  witnesses  could  prove  the  removal  of  the  goods.  Then  the 
accused  could  say,  “  Yes,  it  was  Church  who  committed  the 
murder ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  he  disposed  of 
the  remains  by  flinging  them  into  the  water  ”;  and  she  could 
then  identify  the  remains — no  one  better — as  being  those  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Thomas. 

In  addition  to  what  she  then  stated,  she  made  a  further 
statement.  Church,  in  her  presence,  denied  that  he  was  at 
Richmond  at  all  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  she  made  a  further 
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statement — “  He  (Church)  asked  how  he  could  get  the  furni¬ 
ture  away,  and  I  said  he  could  do  that  as  well  as  the  other 
business.”  There  was  also  a  reference  to  the  payment  of 
the  money  by  Church  after  the  removal  of  the  goods.  In 
reading  this  statement,  you  will  consider  the  things  implied 
rather  than  stated,  and  you  will  see  how  persons  sometimes 
unconsciously  let  out  the  truth.  If  the  statement  were  true 
that  Church  committed  the  murder  and  that  she  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  it  until  afterwards,  she  was  not  the  person  who  would 
be  entitled  to  the  furniture  and  to  payment  for  it.  That 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Church  having  committed  the 
murder  for  gain.  This  matter  being  investigated,  that  hap¬ 
pened  which  rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  prisoner  to  persevere 
in  her  statement,  for,  most  fortunately  for  Church,  3rd  March 
was  fixed  on  by  the  accused  in  her  first  statement  as  the  date 
of  the  murder,  and  he  was  able  to  establish  most  conclusively 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  he  was  engaged  in  a 
sick  and  burial  club — the  Oak  Slate  Society.  He  was  able 
to  establish  that,  from  early  to  late  on  that  evening,  he  was 
at  his  own  house.  That  was  susceptible  of  being  proved,  and 
was  stated  in  the  accused’s  presence,  and  the  result  was  that, 
of  course,  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  alter  her  statement, 
and,  besides  that,  another  difficulty  encountered  her. 

Up  to  this  point  she  had  not  pretended  to  implicate  Porter. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  her  that  Porter  was  able  to  give 
evidence  against  her.  Porter  had  described  her  visit  to  his 
house,  had  stated  the  damning  fact  that  she  had  described  her¬ 
self  as  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Porter’s  boy  had  helped  her  to  carry 
the  box.  The  fact  that  Church  was  able  to  establish  an  alibi, 
which  would  be  perfectly  conclusive,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
her  to  alter  her  tale,  and,  accordingly,  with  wonderful  astute¬ 
ness,  that  probably  overreached  itself,  another  statement  was 
contrived.  The  solicitor  who  represented  her  sent  word  to 
the  authorities  that  the  accused  was  desirous  of  telling  the 
exact  truth,  which  up  to  that  time  she  had  not  told,  and  desired 
that  some  person  qualified  to  give  the  necessary  caution  and 
take  down  a  statement  should  be  sent.  The  result  was  another 
statement,  in  which  you  will  find  the  date  is  changed,  and  that 
we  got  back  to  the  2nd  of  March,  which  is,  as  I  invite  you 
to  conclude,  the  real  date.  (The  Solicitor-General  then  read 
the  statement,  in  which  the  accused  says  that  Porter  was  at 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  Church,  Porter,  and  herself  were  all  three  together,  Porter 
said,  with  a  laugh,  “  Yes,  of  course,  I  claim  some  of  the  things 
as  well  as  other  people.”*)  That  was  the  new  and  amended 


*  See  p.  178,  infra. 
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version.  Several  things  strike  one  immediately,  both  as  to 
what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not  state.  There  is  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bringing  in  the  part  which  Porter,  whom  she  desired 
to  implicate,  was  supposed  to  have  played  in  the  murder.  She 
goes  in  and  finds  Church,  and  finds  also  Mrs.  Thomas  groaning 
and  lying  on  the  mat.  In  the  second  statement,  when  she 
endeavours  to  implicate  Porter,  she  gives  no  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken.  She  implies  that  Porter  was  there,  and 
she  further  implies  that  Porter  and  Church  were  engaged 
together  in  deep  conversation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
she  is  unable  apparently  to  give  any  account  of  anything  done 
by  Porter.  Her  statement  brings  in  Porter  without  any  intro¬ 
duction.  She  says  she  went  in  and  found  Porter  there.  As 
is  usually  the  case  when  persons  are  endeavouring  to  set  up  a 
story,  one  gets  into  this  difficulty.  She  transfers  the  date 
back  again  to  Sunday,  the  2nd,  and  represents  herself  as  going 
up  to  Porters  that  night  and  remaining  there  the  whole  of 
the  following  Monday  to  prevent  it  from  being  supposed  that 
she  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cutting  up  of  the  body  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  house.  She  is  encountered  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  are  able  to  show  that,  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  on  Monday  forenoon,  Mr.  Deane,  the  coal  agent,  actu¬ 
ally  saw  her  there,  and  had  a  conversation  with  her  about 
Mrs.  Thomas.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  about  the 
black  bag  which  disappeared  after  she  had  made  her  supposed 
visit  to  a  friend  at  Barnes,  she  said  absolutely  nothing.  Upon 
this  statement  being  made,  Church  was  discharged  and 
examined  as  a  witness  against  the  accused.  He  will  be 
examined  again,  and  the  jury  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  he  was  speaking  accurately,  or  whether  there  is 
the  least  foundation  for  that  which  was  attributed  to  him  by 
the  accused.  But  for  Church’s  uninvited  communication  to 
Mr.  Menhennick,  and  from  Mr.  Menhenniclc  to  the  police,  the 
“  Barnes  Mystery  ”  would  have  remained  a  mystery  still.  Mrs. 
Church  finds  a  letter  in  the  prisoner’s  dress,  Church  communi¬ 
cates  with  Mr.  Menhennick,  and  Mr.  Hughes  goes  to  Richmond. 
A  communication  is  then  made  to  the  police,  and  there  was  the 
statement  that  Porter’s  boy  assisted  her  to  bring  the  box  upon 
the  bridge,  which  was  presumably  thrown  into  the  water, 
because  a  splash  was  heard.  But  for  these  circumstances 
the  connection  between  the  “  Barnes  Mystery  ”  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Thomas  would  have  remained  a.  mysteiy. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  imputation  against 
Church. 

With  reference  to  Porter,  it  is  right  to  make  the  same 
observation.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  the  accused  in 
days  gone  by.  As  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  between  them, 
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and  how  far  they  lived  on  terms  of  equality,  I  neither  know  nor 
care  to  inquire.  The  only  part  which  requires  explanation  is 
that,  among  other  things  brought  by  her,  was  a  set  of  artificial 
teeth,  which,  she  said,  belonged  to  her  aunt.  Porter  was 
requested  to  dispose  of  it,  and  he  disposed  of  it  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  for  6s.,  cut  of  which  she  gave  him  a  shilling.  If  she 
could  have  closed  the  mouths  of  Porter  and  Church,  her  posi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  different  now.  Whether  she  had  or  had 
not  accomplices,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  facts  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  her  having  done  the  whole  thing  herself. 
She  was  quite  capable  of  putting  Mrs.  Thomas  to  death,  being 
a  tall,  strong  woman;  and,  having  put  her  to  death,  to  have 
done  all  else.  Whether  she  had  any  assistance  is  best  known 
to  herself.  But  that  there  is  no  imputation  against  the  two 
men  mentioned,  the  jury  will  be  satisfied. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  woman,  not  a  very  old 
one,  but  not  a  very  young  one,  could  have  contrived  such  a 
ghastly  plan  as  this;  but  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  a  planned  murder.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  25th  February,  she  said  to  a  female 
friend,  named  Durden,  something  which  obviously  pointed  to 
the  transaction  which  afterwards  took  place.  She  spoke  of 
a  probable  change  and  improvement  in  her  condition  and 
circumstances.  She  told  Durden  that  she  was  living  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  had  a  good  place  as  housekeeper;  but  she  was  going 
to  Birmingham  to  settle  about  some  property  left  her  by  her 
aunt,  who  had  written  her  a  letter  telling  her  where  to  find 
her  property.  Her  aunt  had  left  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
and  other  things,  and  her  aunt’s  furniture  was  hers;  she  was 
going  to  sell  it,  and  expected  her  aunt  to  be  dead  by  the  time 
she  herself  got  to  Birmingham.  This  statement  was  made 
on  25th  February.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  alive  on  2nd  March. 
This  statement  was  therefore  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
which  afterwards  followed. 

The  jury  will  entertain  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
murdered ;  but  some  question  has  been  raised  by  a  few  people 
being  a  little  too  learned  and  endeavouring  to  translate  Latin 
words  which  they  do  not  understand.  A  very  learned  judge, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  our  jurisprudence,  recommended  juries 
not  to  act  in  cases  of  murder  unless  the  corpus  delicti  was 
found — that  is  to  say,  unless  the  fact  of  an  offence  having  been 
committed  was  proved.  Some  persons  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  corpus  delicti,  and  Englished  it  as  “  body  of  the 
defunct.”  That  is  no  translation.  The  words  mean,  “  the 
fact  of  an  offence  having  been  committed.”  Probably,  in  this 
case,  the  jury  will  entertain  no  doubt  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed ;  and  the  case  is  not  open  to  the  observations  which 
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were  made  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  an  offence  had 
been  committed,  and  there  were  only  circumstances  pointing 
to  a  suspicion  of  crime.  You  have  the  accused’s  own  state¬ 
ment  that  she  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  in  the  state  described.  Human 
remains  belonging  to  a  female  are  found  in  a  box,  and  the  box 
is  traced  to  the  house.  You  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
box  contained  portions  of  a  human  body  which  came  from 
the  very  house  from  which  Mrs.  Thomas  had  disappeared. 
Charred  bones  were  found  in  the  kitchen  grate  and  the  copper 
grate.  No  one  can  be  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that,  although 
eye-witnesses  have  seen  a  murder,  you  must,  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
duce  the  entire  body  to  support  a  conviction.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  at  present  is  whether  or  not  the  facts,  taken  together, 
leave  any  reasonable  doubt.  On  the  facts  being  put  before 
you,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  was  last  seen  alive  on  2nd  March,  at 
7.30  in  the  evening,  has  never  been  seen  alive  since;  that  the 
dead  body  of  a  female  was  taken  away  from  that  house  on 
the  Tuesday  following ;  that  the  person  who,  in  fact,  exercised 
dominion  over  that  body  and  disposed  of  it  (apart  from  any 
statements  of  her  own)  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  that  the 
person  who  affected  and  claimed  dominion  over  the  effects,  who 
took  possession  of  them,  and  treated  them  as  her  own,  is  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  that  the  person  who  was  in  possession 
of  a  black  bag  which  had  disappeared,  and  which  (if  she  handed 
it  to  a  friend  at  Barnes)  she  herself  could  trace,  is  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar;  that  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  house,  so  far 
as  independent  testimony  was  concerned,  and  is  the  only  person 
of  all  whom  she  herself  mentioned  who  absconded ;  that  she 
has  made  statements  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
which  can  in  some  respects  be  absolutely  proved  to  be  false. 
You  will  judge  whether,  apart  from  any  explanation  or  proof, 
all  the  circumstances  do  not  point  as  dumb  witnesses  against 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  act  by 
which  Mrs.  Thomas  lost  her  life  is  traced  to  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  to  her  procurement,  then  she  is  the 
person  upon  whom  lies  to  be  proved  everything  in  mitigation 
or  excuse.  If  none  such  existed,  then  she  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  with  which  she  is  charged ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  facts,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  say  so  by  your  verdict. 


Evidence  for  the  Prosecution. 

Creswell  Wells,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
am  an  inspector  of  police.  I  have  studied  surveying  and 
understand  the  making  of  plans.  I  produce  a  photograph 
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showing  Nos.  1  and  2  Vine  Cottages,  or  Mayfield,  Richmond. 
Mrs.  Thomas  lived  in  No.  2,  and  Miss  Ives  in  No.  1.  I 
produce  plans  showing  the  basement  and  ground  floor  of  the 
two  houses,  also  a  plan  showing  the  position  of  the  house  with 
reference  to  the  neighbourhood  and  Richmond  Bridge.  I 
produce  a  plan  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  witnesses 
Church  and  Porter  live  at  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  The 
distance  from  Rose  Gardens  to  the  beginning  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge  is  1825  yards.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  public- 
house  is  157  yards  from  Hammersmith  Bridge.  The  length 
of  the  bridge  is  277  yards. 

Julia  Nicholls,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at  10 
Whitechurch  Villas,  Richmond,  and  am  general  servant  to  Miss 
Roberts.  I  knew  Mrs.  Thomas  for  about  eight  months  before 
she  went  to  live  at  Vine  Cottages.  She  used  frequently  to 
visit  my  mistress.  I  knew  she  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  Presbyterian  services  at  the  Lecture  Hall.  I  saw  her 
there  on  the  morning  of  2nd  March,  when  she  took  Sacrament, 
and  I  saw  her  again  at  the  evening  service,  which  begins  at 
6.30  and  ends  at  7.45.  I  met  her  in  the  lobby  at  6.45  and 
spoke  to  her.  The  service  had  already  commenced.  I  noticed 
she  appeared  very  excited.  Mrs.  Thomas  took  the  first  seat 
behind  the  door,  which  was  not  her  usual  seat,  and  when  the 
service  was  over  I  noticed  she  was  not  there.  I  never  saw 
her  again  alive.  I  have  no  doubt  the  bonnet  now  produced 
is  the  one  that  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Thomas;  I  had  seen  her 
wearing  it  on  previous  occasions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Mrs.  Thomas  had  never 
previously  sat  behind  the  door.  She  was  usually  at  the  chapel 
in  good  time.  I  noticed  that  her  bonnet  appeared  to  have 
slipped  off  her  head,  and  this  more  particularly  attracted  my 
attention  to  her.  I  was  speaking  to  her  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  observed  that  her  face  was  flushed  and  her 
voice  was  shaking;  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — She  did  not  appear  to  be 
intoxicated. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — She  certainly  was 
not  the  worse  of  liquor,  but  seemed  vexed  about  something. 
She  left  about  ten  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  service. 

Mrs.  Jane  Ives,  examined  by  the  Solicitor -General — I  live 
with  my  daughter  at  1  Mayfield,  formerly  called  Vine  Cottages. 
Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  live  at  2  Mayfield  before  we  went  there ; 
she  went  in  September,  and  we  arrived  in  November.  My 
daughter  is  the  landlady.  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Thomas  person- 
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ally,  but  I  knew  there  was  a  lady  of  that  name  living  next 
door.  I  was  at  home  on  Sunday  evening,  2nd  March.  My 
daughter  went  to  church  in  the  evening,  and  came  back  a  little 
after  nine.  I  remember  hearing  a  noise  in  the  next  house, 
between  eight  and  nine,  like  the  fall  of  a  heavy  chair.  It 
seemed  to  be  on  the  same  floor  as  I  was  sitting  on,  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  floor,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  in  the  room. 

It  sounded  more,  I  should  say,  towards  the  hall.  I  did  not 
state  this  when  I  gave  my  evidence  at  Richmond;  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  it.  I  was  not  very  well  when  I  was  examined.  The 
next  morning,  3rd  March,  I  was  down  at  a  quarter  to  six. 

I-  went  to  turn  the  water  on  at  the  area  steps  at  the  back. 

It  was  then  six  o’clock;  the  Union  clock  was  striking.  I 
■observed  a  light  in  one  of  the  back  bedrooms  of  the  next  house. 

It  was  dark  in  the  passage,  and  I  had  a  candle.  There  are 
three  back  bedrooms;  but  I  could  not  say  in  which  one  it  was  * 
I  saw  the  light.  About  seven  o’clock  that  morning  I  heard 
the  usual  process  of  washing  going  on  in  the  next  house.  There 
was  a  noise  as  of  a  brush  or  something — the  same  noise  as  I 
had  generally  heard  since  Mrs.  Thomas  kept  a  servant.  It 
came  from  the  scullery.  I  heard  the  poking  of  the  copper 
fire.  The  copper  of  No.  2  is  opposite  the  kitchen  range  of 
No.  1.  About  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  I  noticed  some 
clothes  hanging  out  in  the  back  garden,  and  they  remained 
till  the  Wednesday.  They  consisted  of  underclothing,  towels, 
sheets,  and  other  things.  My  hearing  is  not  very  good. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — When  I  gave  my  evidence 
at  the  Police  Court  I  was  asked  if  I  had  heard  anything  on 
the  Sunday  first,  and  I  at  first  answered  “  nothing.”  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  was  asked  a  second  time.  I  was  ill 
at  the  time.  I  could  not  remember  anything  about  it  a  week 
ago;  it  came  into  my  memory  since.  I  never  saw  the  papers 
since ;  they  kept  them  from  me. 

William  Thomas  Deane,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
coal  agent,  and  I  live  at  1  St.  Alban’s  Villas,  Rosemount  Road, 
Richmond.  I  had  known  Mrs.  Thomas  since  Christmas.  I 
saw  her  on  Sunday,  2nd  March,  about  one,  or  a  little  after, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Lecture  flail  and  going  towards 
her  home.  I  called  at  her  house  on  Monday,  3rd  March,  about 
half-past  twelve.  I  knocked  at  the  front  door,  and  the  accused, 
whom  I  had  seen  before  at  the  house  and  knew  to  be  the  ser¬ 
vant,  opened  the  door  about  18  or  20  inches.  I  asked  if  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  in,  and  she  said  “  no.”  I  asked  when  she  was 
likely  to  be  in,  and  she  said,  “  I  do  not  know.”  I  said, 

“  You  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  tell  her 
when  she  arrives  home  Mr.  Deane  called.”  She  made  no 
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answer,  and  the  door  was  slammed  close  to.  The  accused 
seemed  excited,  and  answered  me  very  abruptly,  I  thought.  I 
had  called  for  an  account,  but  I  did  not  tell  the  accused  that. 

I  called  again  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  and  the  blinds 
were  down.  I  knocked,  but  got  no  answer.  I  never  saw 
Mrs.  Thomas  alive  after  the  Sunday  I  have  spoken  of. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — The  account  had  been 
owing  from  about  September,  I  think.  I  had  not  called  for  it 
before. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  date  when  I  last  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  coming  from  the 
chapel. 

Emma  Roberts,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at  10 
'Whitechurch  Villas,  Richmond.  Julia  Nicholls  was  my  ser¬ 
vant.  I  had  known  Mrs.  Thomas  for  ten  or  eleven  months.  I 
remember  calling  at  her  house  on  Monday,  3rd  March,  about 
6  p.m.  I  knocked  twice  at  the  door,  and  stayed  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  but  no  one  came.  I  noticed  a  strong  light  in  the 
hall  and  in  the  basement  and  drawing-room,  but  I  did  not 
hear  any  noise.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  alive  after  that- 
She  and  I  used  to  attend  the  same  place  of  worship,  the  Lecture 
Hall,  but  I  did  not  see  her  there  on  Sunday,  2nd  March.  I 
have  seen  the  accused  at  the  house  when  I  called. 

Cross-examined — I  do  not  know  in  which  month  I  was  first 
examined  at  the  Police  Court,  or  when  I  was  first  spoken  to 
about  giving  my  evidence.  I  called  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s  within 
a  month  of  2nd  March,  and  stayed  with  her  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  back  sitting-room,  which  was  called  the  dining-room. 
She  was  a  pleasant,  lively  lady.  I  knew  her  for  about  eleven 
months,  but  I  never  had  a  meal  at  her  house,  nor  had  she  any 
at  mine.  We  exchanged  visits  pretty  nearly  every  week.  When 
she  was  missing  everybody  was  talking  about  it,  and  I  saw 
it  in  the  papers. 

Re-examined — I  stayed  to  the  late  service  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  2nd  March,  which  was  over  at  nine  o’clock.  We  con¬ 
tinued  on  from  the  one  service  to  the  other,  and  I  was  sitting 
rather  far  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  near  the  reading  desk. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — That  was  the  Sacrament  day.  I 
had  some  talk  with  my  servant,  Julia  Nicholls,  about  Mrs. 
Thomas  on  that  Sunday.  I  went  to  the  police  office  on  the 
same  day  as  Julia  Nicholls. 

Mart  Roberts,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  am  apprenticed  to  Miss  Ives.  I  am  not  related 
to  the  last  witness.  I  generally  went  to  Miss  Ives’s  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  left  between  eight  and  nine  at 
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night.  I  knew  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  lived  next  door.  The 
last  time  I  saw  her  alive  was  at  Miss  Ives’s  house  on  the  27th 
of  February,  when  she  gave  me  a  message  to  deliver  to  Miss 
Ives.  On  Tuesday,  4th  March,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house 
between  9  and  10  a.m.,  and  I  saw  the  accused  at  the  window 
over  the  door.  I  told  her  that  Miss  Ives  intended  sending 
some  men  to  see  to  the  roof  -as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  accused 
replied,  “  I  was  going  round  to  Miss  Ives  to  tell  her  there  was 
no  need  to  send  the  men  round,  as;  the  water  had  disappeared 
from  the  roof.”  She  also  said  she  knew  it  was  only  the 
enow  melting  which  had  penetrated  the  roof,  and  added,  “  We 
are  just  cleaning  up,  as  we  are  expecting  people  in  to-night.” 
On  the  previous  day  I  had  noticed  a  csjrd  in  the  window  with 
‘ ‘  Apartments  to  let  ’  ’  on  it.  I  did  not  see-  that  on  the  Tues¬ 
day.  That  same  evening  about  eight  o’clock  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  adjoining  house  as  of  people  going  into  the  house,  and 
I  heard  the  fire  being  poked,  and  some  one  thumping  ”  on 
the  piano.  Mrs.  Thomas  used  to  play  the  piano  '.pretty  well. 

I  did  not  hear  any  voices.  On  Thursday,  about  8. 30, "I ’noticed 
a  light  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  drawing-room.  The  blinds  were 
drawn  down.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  accused  that  week- 'after 
the  Tuesday,  but  the  next  week,  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
night,  about. 8. 30,  I  saw  her  arm-in-arm  with  a  man  at  the 
top  of  the  road,  walking  towards  the  house.  I  did  not-  see 
his  face.  He  was  wearing  an  ulster  coat. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — If  anything,  the  man  was 
shorter  than  the  accused.  I  think  he  was  a  little  taller  than 
Church,,  but  not  very  much.  The  poking  of  the  fire  on  4th 
March  wa-s  a  few  minutes  before  the  playing  on  the  piano — 
perhaps  half  an  hour  before.  It  sounded  like  the  kitchen  fire 
that  was  being  poked.  I  heard  some  people  coming  in,  but 
I  heard  no  noise  after  11  p.m.  I  did  not  hear  the  door  of 
No.  2  open  at  8  p.m.,  but  I  heard  somebody  going  down  into 
the  kitchen.  Whether  it  was  a  man  or  woman  I  could  not 
say.  I  said  “  people,”  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there 
was  more  than  one  person.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  go  in, 
but  I  heard  somebody  go  downstairs,  and  by  the  sound  there 
were  more  than  two. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  could  see  that  the  man  I 
met  with  the  accused  was  dark.  I  was  going  the  opposite 
way  to  them,  and  I  passed  them.  I  could  hear  some  one  in  the 
house. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  remember  that  I  last  saw  Mrs. 
Thomas  alive  on  Thursday,  27th  February,  because  she  came 
to  the  house,  and  afterwards  we  did  not  see  anybody  about 
the  house. 
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Elizabeth  Ives,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  live 
at  1  Mayfield,  and  am  the  leaseholder  of  the  next  house,  No.  2, 
which  I  let  to  Mrs.  Thomas  from  Michaelmas  last.  A  little 
girl  named  Edith  Menhennick  lived  with  Mrs.  Thomas  from 
September  till  nearly  the  end  of  January,  and  the  accused 
came  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February. 
Mrs.  Thomas  came  to  my  house  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary;  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  received  a  message  from 
her.  I  saw  her  also  on  Saturday,  1st  March,  in  the  garden, 
planting  flowers,  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  I 
never  saw  her  again. 

On  Monday,  3rd  March,  I  heard  a  noise  in  No.  2,  as  though 
washing  was  going  on,  and  some  clothes  were  hung  out  in  the 
garden  before  eight  o  clock.  All  that  morning  there  was  a 
very  strange  smell,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  one  of  my  appren¬ 
tices.  On  Monday  night  I  heard  noises  in  the  house,  and  a 
good  deal  of -moving,  but  no  voices;  but  we  heard  them  light¬ 
ing  the  fife  and  the  sound  of  chopping  wood  on  the  hearth 
and  poking  the  fire  up  to  about  nine  o’clock.  I  was  on  a 
rockery  at  the  end  of  our  garden  about  half-past  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  3rd  March,  and  I  noticed  the  breakfast 
things  on  the  table  in  the  dining-room  of  the  next  house, 
and  they  were  there  the  next  day  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  had  been  removed  and  replaced  in  the  interval . 
I  noticed,  however,  at  dusk  on  the  Tuesday  evening  that  they 
had  been  removed .  The  room  over  the  hall,  called  the  long 
room,  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Thomas  as  a  bedroom. 

In  the  evening  of  Tuesday  I  heard  the  noise  of  people 
coming  into  the  house;  I  heard  footsteps  and  male  and  female 
voices,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  words.  I  also  heard  some 
one  touching  the  keys  of  the  piano — some  one  who  could  not 
play.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thomas  play  well.  The  next  day, 
Wednesday,  about  six  in  the  evening,  I  heard  sounds  in  the 
house  again.  I  saw  Mrs.  Keighley  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
about  four,  I  think.  In  the  evening  I  heard  sounds  like  the 
filing  of  iron  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  front  kitchen.  A  man  and 
a  child  seemed  to  be  in  the  house. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th,  I  saw  the  accused  in  the  dining¬ 
room  with  the  window  open,  and  I  heard  her  say,  “  Lizzie, 
I  think  you  want  a  pin  or  two  ” — as  if  she  was  speaking  to 
some  one  in  the  house.  About  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  in 
the  garden;  the  fence  is  low,  and  I  saw  a  man  in  the  back 
dining-room  writing  in  a  small  notebook.  His  hair  was  like 
Church’s,  but  the  window  sash  came  across  his  head  so  that 
I  could  not  see  him. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  about  11.45,  I  saw  the  accused  in 
the  front  garden  going  into  the  next  house.  She  looked  at 
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me  and  then  went  on.  About  seven  two  furniture  vans  came, 
a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  I  saw  Weston  there,  and  had 
some  conversation  with  him.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me.  The 
accused  was  coming  down  the  stairs  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house, 
and  the  door  was  wide  open.  Shortly  afterwards  the  accused 
came  to  me  and  said,  “Is  it  Miss  Ives  who  wishes  to  know 
where  the  furniture  is  going  to?”  I  said,  “  Well,  I  should 
like  to  know,”  and  she  said,  “  Mrs  Thomas  has  sold  the  furni¬ 
ture;  the  man  here  can  show  the  receipts;  Mr.  Weston  is  going 
to  take  it  to  Hammersmith.”  I  said,  “  Where  is  Mrs. 
Thomas?”  She  said,  “  I  do  not  know,”  and  turned  herself 
away.  She  was  very  much  agitated;  her  face  was  quite  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  she  could  hardly  speak  to  me.  I  said,  “  Can’t  you 
give  me  her  address?”  She  answered,  “  No.”  I  said,  “  You 
must  excuse  me,  I  will  attend  to  it,”  and  I  shut  the  door.  She 
came  forward  to  come  up  the  steps  to  speak  to  me,  and  she 
looked  very  frightened.  I  went  and  put  on  my  things  to  go 
and  see  my  agent,  and  was  away  nearly  half  an  hour.  When 
I  got  back  one  of  the  vans  was  just  moving;  that  was  about 
a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes  to  eight,  and  it  was  quite  dark. 

I  saw  the  accused  and  six  or  seven  men  standing  outside  the 
gate.  It  was  hardly  light  enough  to  recognise  who  they  were, 
except  Weston.  As  I  went  up  the  path  one  of  them — I  think 
it  was  Weston — looked  over  the  gate.  The  next  day  two  men, 
strangers  to  me,  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  some  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  gave  them  some  answers.  I  thought  the  first 
was  Mr.  Porter.  In  the  evening  Church  and  Porter  came  to 
inquire  after  Mrs.  Thomas.  On  22nd  March  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  solicitor,  came,  and  also  Porter  and  a  police 
inspector. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — There  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  washing  taking  place  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house  except 
that  the  clothes  were  out  unusually  early,  eight  o’clock.  They 
had  never  been  out  so  early  before,  but  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  they  were  not  washed  the  night  before.  On  the 
Tuesday  night,  about  eight  o’clock,  before  my  apprentice  left, 
I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voices  of  men  and  women  while  I  was 
in  the  work-room.  They  were  such  as  to  attract  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  my  apprentice  had  the  same  opportunity  of  hearing 
as  I  had.  I  heard  the  sound  up  to  nearly  ten  o’clock,  but 
did  not  hear  any  one  go  out  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
side  door  is  away  from  my  house,  and  I  should  not  hear  anybody 
going  in  that  way.  I  heard  no  one  go  up  on  the  Tuesday 
night  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  bedroom ;  we  could  not 
hear  that  usually.  The  back  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  bedroom 
window  was  open  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  it  was  in 
the  same  position  the  day  before. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  about  6  p.m. ,  I  heard  sounds  of 
a  man  and  a  child;  the  man  was  singing  in  the  kitchen,  but 
only  at  intervals.  The  filing  was  going  on  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  not  singing  so  as  to  deaden  the  noise ;  he  only  sang  a 
note  or  two,  and  then  stopped ;  it  was  discordant.  That  and 
the  filing  went  on  the  whole  evening,  but  it  ceased  now  and 
again.  It  was  on  the  11th  or  12th  that  I  saw  a  cab  drive 
up  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  two  women  and  two  or 
three  men  and  a  little  child  got  into  it.  I  am  quite  certain 
now  that  the  accused  was  one  of  them,  because  she  had  on 
a  large  waterproof  cloak  and  a  black  hat,  which  she  usually 
wrore.  During  the  ten  days  or  fortnight  people  were  con¬ 
tinually  coming  to  the  house  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours,  and 
taking  away  things  in  cabs,  and  we  thought  it  strange.  When 
they  came  that  night  the  woman  had  a  large  white  parcel. 
I  only  saw  cabs  come  there  on  two  nights  ;  one  came  on  Satur¬ 
day.  I  only  saw  a  parcel  taken  away  on  one  night. 

The  accused  did  not  ask  me  before  I  shut  the  door  whether 
I  wanted  my  rent.  I  did  not  see  her  when  I  came  out  again 
to  go  to  the  agent.  As  far  as  I  know,  she  had  gone  into 
the  house.  I  was  away  half  an  hour,  and  when  I  came  back 
I  saw  her  in  the  road.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
it.  She  was  the  nearest  to  the  gate.  The  men  went  away 
with  the  last  van;  they  all  moved  together,  but  the  accused 
was  first.  She  did  not  look  to  be  separate  from  them  as  if 
she  had  left  them.  I  said  at  the  Police  Court  that  I  thought 
it  was  Henry  Porter  who  came  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  I 
thought  he  came  twice,  in  the  evening  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  What  I  said  was  that  Church  came  in  the  day,  and 
came  with  another  man  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  Church. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  only  ea-w  things 
taken  away  once,  but  I  saw  a  cab  there  twice.  I  did  not 
recognise  anybody  except  Weston  with  the  van.  I  only  waited 
at  the  door  while  they  were  letting  me  in.  The  first  van  was 
just  passing  the  gate,  and  the  second  had  not  moved. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  imagined  they  were  empty.  I 
did  not  see  any  dresses  flung  in,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The 
first  van  had  got  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  house,  not  more, 
when  I  shut  the  door.  The  last,  van  was  then  just  passing 
our  window.  They  were  both  moving.  Mr.  Long  is  my 
agent.  He  did  not  come  with  me.  It  was  on  the  Monday 
morning,  between  nine  and  ten,  I  first  smelt  a  strange  smell, 
and  mentioned  it  to  all  my  assistants.  I  did  not  mention 
that  to  the  magistrate,  because  I  did  not  think  of  it.  We 
thought  it  was  an  escape  of  gas  in  our  place,  but  we  examined 
and  found  it  was  not.  It  was  worse  than  that.  I  had  two 
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or  three  other  assistants  besides  Roberts,  but  none  of  them 
are  here. 

Robert  Porter,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  shall  be  six¬ 
teen  next  birthday.  I  have  lived  at  10  Rose  Gardens,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  with  my  father  and  mother  for  nearly  nine  years.  I 
was  employed  at  Mr.  Young’s,  the  painter,  early  in  March, 
but  I  left  my  employment.  I  saw  the  accused  at  my  father’s 
gate,  on  Tuesday,  4th  March,  at  5.30  or  6  o’clock.  I  know 
the  date,  because  it  was  my  brother’s  birthday.  She  said, 
“  How  are  you,  Bob?”  I  did  not  know  her,  but  I  said, 
“  Quite  well,  thank  you.”  She  came  into  the  house  and 
waited  until  my  father  came  in.  She  had  no  bonnet.  My 
mother  was  there.  I  recognised  the  accused  as  having  lived 
next  door  to  us,  five  or  six  years  before,  and  I  knew  her  as 
Kate.  She  went  inside,  and  afterwards  I  saw  a  black  bag 
under  the  table.  It  was  a  glazed  black  cloth  bag  with  two 
loose  handles.  The  bag  was  open,  and  I  saw  a  brown  paper 
parcel  in  it.  My  father  returned  after  six.  The  accused 
said,  “  Halloa,  Harry,  how  are  you?”  My  father  said, 
“  Quite  well,  thank  you.”  My  father’s  name  is  Henry.  We 
then  had  our  tea,  during  which  she  said  she  had  a  nice  house 
at  Richmond.  After  tea,  my  father  and  Kate  went  out,  and 
she  said  she  wanted  me  to  go  with  her  and  carry  the  bag  as 
far  as  Hammersmith  Bridge,  as  she  was  going  to  meet  a  friend. 
My  father  said  he  would  go  a  little  way  with  us.  We  three 
left  the  house  at  seven.  My  mother  went  to  bed  before  we 
started,  as  she  was  not  well.  I  carried  the  bag  as  far  as  the 
“  Angel,”  and  then  my  father  carried  it.  It  was  heavy.  We 
started  from  Rose  Gardens,  went  through  Boston  Terrace, 
through  Baynham  Street  and  Cambridge  Street,  through  the 
town  towards  the  Bridge  Road,  and  then  we  turned  to  the 
right  to  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  We  went  past  the 
“  Angel  ”  to  the  Broadway,  and  then  to  the  bridge.  I  saw 
my  brother  at  the  “  Angel  he  is  employed  at  Chipmell’s, 
the  bakers.  My  father  and  Kate  spoke  to  him;  I  did  not 
hear  what  they  said,  but  he  (my  father)  carried  the  bag  from 
the  “  Angel  ”  to  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  which  is 
close  to  the  bridge.  My  father,  Kate,  and  I  went  in  there 
and  had  something  to  drink.  The  accused  said  she  was  going 
to  take  the  bag  to  a  friend  over  the  bridge,  and  my  father 
said,  “  How  long  will  you  be?”  and  she  said,  “  Not  long.” 
I  said,  “  I  will  help  to  carry  it  if  she  wants  me,”  but  she 
said,  “  No,  I  can  carry  it  myself,”  and  she  left  the  house 
with  it.  My  father  did  not  say  anything.  I  went  outside 
and  saw  her  go  to  the  bridge.  It  was  dark,  and  I  missed 
her  going  past  the  only  shop  there  is  in  the  road.  I  then 
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went  into  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  again.  It  was 
nine  o’clock  when  she  left.  It  took  us  over  an  hour  to  walk 
from  Rose  Gardens  to  the  ‘  ‘  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ’  ’ ;  we 
did  not  go  fast  I  stopped  and  went  to  a  water-closet  at  the 
“  Royal  Oak  ”  for  five  minutes,  while  they  walked  on.  We 
were  at  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  half  an  hour  before 
the  accused  left  with  the  bag.  She  came  back  without  it  in 
twenty  minutes.  I  do  not  remember  her  saying  anything 
as  to  where  she  had  been.  She  showed  us  three  or  four  rings 
in  a  box  like  a  cigar  case,  and  said  they  were  her  sister’s,  who 
had  died.  My  father  saw  them,  also.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  landlady  was  there.  The  accused  also  showed  some  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  said  one  was  her  likeness.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  but  was  not  much  like  her.  She  said,  “  It 
ain’t  like  me.”  The  other  was  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman, 
who,  she  said,  was  her  sister,  who  was  dead.  She  gave  me 
the  rings  in  the  cigar  case,  and  said,  “  Mind  these  till  we  get 
home,”  but  I  said  I  had  no  good  pockets  to  keep  them  in,  and 
I  gave  them  back.  She  put  the  case  in  her  pocket.  She  then 
gave  me  two  keys  and  said,  “  Mind  these;  they  unlock  the 
door.”  She  asked  my  father  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Richmond  with  her,  and  he  consented.  It  was  understood 
I  was  to  return  the  same  night.  I  held  the  keys  in  my  hand. 
My  father  went  with  us  as  far  as  the  District  Railway,  Hammer¬ 
smith — the  new  station  to  Richmond.  The  accused  took  the 
tickets.  Coming  along  from  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ” 
the  accused  said  she  was  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  then  heard  that 
name  for  the  first  time. 

We  went  to  the  new  station  at  Richmond,  and  walked  to 
Vine  Cottages.  I  still  had  the  kefs.  We  did  not  stop  any¬ 
where  after  we  got  out  of  the  train,  and  I  do  not  think  she 
said  anything,  but  when  we  got  to  Vine  Cottages  she  said, 
“  Give  me  the  keys.”  I  did  so,  and  she  opened  the  side  door 
and  we  went  in.  She  said  that  the  front  door  lock  was  broken. 
We  went  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  glass  doors  are, 
and  she  found  some  matches  on  the  table,  and  struck  a  light. 
She  gave  me  some  rum,  and  said,  “  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
carry  a  box  to  Richmond  Bridge,  because  I  have  to  meet  a 
friend  there.”  She  showed  me  two  £5  notes,  which  she  took 
from  her  pocket,  and  a  Monarch  Building  Society’s  book  and 
a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  book.  She  said  they  were  her 
aunt’s,  who  was  dead,  and  had  left  them  to  her.  She  asked 
me  to  count  the  Building  Society’s  book  up,  and  see  how  muck 
money  there  was.  I  counted  it  up.  She  then  left  the  room. 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  went  upstairs  or  not,  but  she  came 
into  the  room  again  in  about  ten  minutes  or  so  with  a  box 
corded  up,  and  said,  “  This  is  the  box  I  want  you  to  carry.” 
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I  afterwards  saw  it  at  Barnes  railway  station.  We  each  took 
a  side,  and  carried  the  box  between  us  on  to  Richmond  Bridge. 
It  was  near  11  p.m.  when  we  left  the  house  with  the  box, 
and  I  had  been  in  the  house  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour.  I  saw  a  piano  in  the  house,  and  Kate  ran  her 
lingers  over  it,  and  said  it  was  a  nice  one.  I  saw  no  one  in  the 
house  but  the  accused.  I  did  not  hear  any  noise  before  she 
brought  the  box  into  the  room.  I  think  I  pointed  out  the  way 
we  went  to  one  of  the  policemen.  We  carried  the  box  to  the 
last  recess  on  the  bridge.  The  accused  then  said,  “  Put  it 
down  and  you  go  on;  my  friend  will  be  here  directly.  I’ll 
catch  you  up.”  I  put  it  down  in  the  recess  on  the  left  side 
nearest  the  Twickenham  end,  and  walked  away  towards  the 
Richmond  encL  When  I  got  to  the  first  recess  on  the  other 
side  I  heard  a  slight  splash.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
box  or  a  barge  coming  under  the  bridge.  I  did  not  see  a 
barge.  I  then  saw  a  tall  dark  man  on  the  same  side  as  I 
was,  walking  towards  Richmond,  about  three  yards  in  front  of 
me.  The  tall  man  stopped  and  looked  round  when  he  heard 
the  splash.  I  was  walking  on  slowly.  The  accused  caught  me 
up  when  I  had  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  bridge.  She  had 
no  box  with  her  then,  and  she  said,  “  Bob,  I  have  seen  my 
friend;  now  we’ll  keep  towards  the  station  and  get  home,” 
and  I  said,  “  All  right.”  There  was  also  a  carpet  bag  which 
I  had  carried  from  the  house,  which  I  saw  contained  eatables, 
tea,  and  sugar.  She  said,  “  Take  these  home  to  your  mother. 
I  shall  come  down  for  some  tea.”  I  found  that  the  last  train 
had  gone,  and  the  accused  said,  “  Oh,  I  ain’t  got  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  cab,”  and  I  went  back  with  her  and  carried  the 
bag.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  house  with  the  key,  and  I 
slept  in  the  same  room  as  the  prisoner,  over  the  side  door. 
There  was  a  window  back  and  front.  I  had  my  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  caught  the  7.5  train.  I  took  the  bag  with  me. 
I  went  home  to  Rose  Gardens  and  left  the  bag  there  and 
went  to  my  work.  I  think  I  noticed  on  the  Tuesday  that  the 
accused  was  wearing  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

I  went  to  Richmond  on  the  following  Saturday.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  had  seen  the  accused  at  my  father’s  in  the 
meantime.  I  do  not  think  I  went  to  Richmond  the  next  week. 
I  might  or  might  not  have  seen  her  at  my  father’s  house  that 
week.  I  went  there  another  Saturday.  I  remember  some  old 
chairs  and  flowers  being  brought  to  my  father’s  from  Vine 
Cottages  by  Ricketts.  There  was  also  an  india  rubber  plant, 
which  the  accused  said  was  worth  two  guineas. 

I  was  at  home  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  18th  March,  when 
the  accused’s  little  boy  was  staying  at  my  father’s.  He  had 
been  there  perhaps  five  or  six  day®,  and  was  five  or  six  years 
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old.  He  was  in  bed  when  the  accused  came  for  him  about 
eight  o’clock.  My  father  and  mother  were  not  in,  and  the 
accused  said,  “  Go  upstairs  and  fetch  him.”  She  said  she  was 
going  to  take  him  to  her  father’s.  I  went  upstairs  and 
dressed  him,  and  then  the  accused  went  in  the  front  room  and 
brought  out  a  bonnet  box  and  asked  me  to  carry  the  little  boy 
to  the  top  of  the  street,  which  I  did.  There  was  a  cab  waiting ; 
there  was  nobody  in  it.  The  little  boy  got  in,  and  the  accused 
whispered  to  the  cabman,  and  then  got  in  herself.  I  did  not 
notice  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  cab.  I  asked  her  if 
she  was  coming  back,  and  she  said,  “  Yes,”  and  I  said,  “  Good¬ 
night  ”  to  the  little  boy,  and  they  drove  away  round  Albion 
Road.  In  March  my  brother  slept  at  home,  and  there  was  also 
the  little  girl  and  the  lodgers.  The  box  I  carried  was  not  so  very 
heavy.  We  rested  now  and  then. 

The  Court  adjourned. 
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Second  Day — Thursday,  3rd  July,  1879. 

Robert  Porter,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  first  knew 
the  accused  between  'five  and  six  years  ago,  when  she  lived 
next  door  to  us.  She  was  very  land  to  my  sister,  who  has  since 
died.  She  was  between  three  and  four  years  old  at  that  time. 
The  accused  used  to  talk  to  her  and  play  with  her.  She  used 
to  lift  her  over  the  wall.  I  never  saw  her  take  the  child  on  her 
knee.  I  knew  her  by  the  name  of  Kate. 

When  I  heard  the  splash  in  the  water  I  wondered  whether 
it  was  the  box  that  went  into  the  water  or  whether  it  was  the 
splash  of  a  barge.  That  was  on  4th  March.  I  heard  of  a  box 
being  found  in  the  river  on  6th  March;  I  heard  it  said  that  it 
had  been  found  at  Barnes,  near  Richmond.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  the  same  box.  I  only  heard  that  it  was  a  box,  and  that 
there  was  a  woman’s  body  found  in  it.  When  I  went  home  on 
the  Wednesday  morning  I  don’t  think  I  told  my  father  what  had 
taken  place  about  the  box  the  night  before.  I  saw  my  father 
and  mother  in  the  evening,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told 
them  that  I  went  to  Richmond  Bridge  with  the  accused.  I  was 
to  have  come  home  that  evening,  but  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  home.  I  do 
not  recollect  telling  my  father  at  any  time  about  being  on  the 
bridge  with  the  accused  and  the  box.  The  first  time  I  spoke 
about  it  was  when  I  told  Inspector  Jones  on  Sunday,  23rd 
March.  From  the  night  it  happened  until  the  23rd  I  never 
mentioned  a  word  about  the  box  to  anybody,  to  my  recollection. 
I  may  have  told  my  father  about  it  the  very  next  day  when  I 
went  home,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it.  It  did  not  strike  me 
as  very  curious  that  she  should  take  a  box  and  go  and  meet 
somebody  on  the  bridge. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  from  Rose  Gardens  to  the 
“  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  It  might  take  half  an  hour  or 
longer;  it  all  depends  on  how  you  walk.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  said  at  either  of  my  examinations  at  the  Police  Court  that  my 
father,  the  accused,  and  I  all  went  inside  the  “  Angel.”  What 
I  said  was  that  I  carried  the  bag  as  far  as  the  “  Angel,”  and 
my  father  then  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  “  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.”  I  did  not  say  anything  about  going  inside  the 
“  Angel  ”  or  about  going  to  the  water-closet.  The  accused 
gave  me  the  keys  in  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  I  might 
have  stated  that  before  the  last  examination,  or  I  might  not. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  anything  about  it  until  10th  May. 

The  accused  and  myself  went  in  at  the  side  door.  She  gave 
as  the  reason  for  that  that  the  lock  of  the  front  door  was 
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broken.  I  only  thought  of  that  yesterday.  I  went  out  at  the 
front  door  sometimes.  On  that  night  I  went  out  at  the  side 
door.  There  are  some  steps  to  the  front  door.  We  did  not 
carry  the  bos  and  bag  down  the  steps  of  the  front  door  that 
night ;  I  think  it  was  the  side  door  we  came  out  by.  I  cannot 
swear  whether,  when  the  accused  first  came  to  our  house  on  the 
Tuesday,  my  mother  was  at  tea  with  us.  She  was  certainly 
not  lying  on  the  bed  at  the  time  we  were  having  tea.  I  did 
not  hear  my  father  give  evidence  at  the  Police  Court.  I  had 
no  conversation  last  night  about  saying  my  mother  was  at  tea, 
nor  this  morning  with  my  father  and  mother.  The  accused 
might  or  might  not  have  asked  my  father  and  me  to  see  her  off 
to  the  railway  station.  She  wanted  me  to  carry  the  bag. 
We  walked  along  as  far  as  the  “  Angel,”  and  my  father  then 
took  the  bag.  I  saw  my  brother  William  at  the  “  Angel  ”  ; 
father  spoke  to  him,  and  then  carried  the  bag  to  the  “  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.”  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  anything  at 
the  Police  Court  about  meeting  my  brother  William  and  going 
into  the  “  Angel  ”  and  having  some  beer.  I  think  it  was  at 
the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  that  Kate  asked  my  father  to 
let  me  go  home  with  her.  It  was  near  eight  o’clock.  We 
started  from  the  station  for  Richmond  about  nine  o’clock  or 
a  little  after.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  took  us  to  get  to  the 
station  from  Richmond.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  she  gave 
my  father  for  asking  me  to  go  with  her  to  Richmond  at  that 
time  of  night.  I  did  not  hear  her  give  any  reason.  When  we 
got  out  at  Richmond  Station  we  turned  to  the  left,  went  up 
part  of  the  town,  and  then  through  an  alley.  I  saw  a  public- 
house,  the  first  public-house  out  of  the  railway  station.  The 
accused  did  not  leave  me  and  go  in  there  and  have  a  glass  of 
ale.  When  we  got  to  the  house  we  both  had  some  rum,  and 
she  asked  me  to  count  up  the  figures  in  the  bank  book  and 
building  book.  I  counted  up  some  of  the  figures;  I  did  not 
count  them  all  up.  I  do  not  recollect  telling  her  any  amount. 
I  might  have  told  her  an  amount  or  I  might  not. 

I  admit  I  have  said  things  to-day  that  I  did  not  say  at 
Richmond.  My  father  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  sworn  at 
the  Police  Court  that  one  of  the  photographs  was  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  accused’s  sister.  I  did  not  hear  that  from  any¬ 
body,  only  from  the  accused.  I  said  she  showed  me  three 
photographs,  and  I  believe  they  were  three  females.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  she  came  to  tea  at  our  house  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  after  the  Tuesday.  I  was  at  work  that  day  up  to  5.30.  I 
was  not  at  Richmond  that  day,  except  in  the  morning.  I  said 
nothing  at  the  Police  Court  about  the  rings  or  the  sister.  I 
might  or  might  not  have  seen  the  accused  at  our  house  between 
that  Tuesday  and  the  18th.  I  slept  at  my  father’s  house  every 
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night  except  the  Tuesday.  She  might  and  she  might  not  have 
been  at  my  father’s  house  half  a  dozen  times  between  the  4th 
and  the  18th.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  saw  her  or  not  between 
those  times.  I  might  have  seen  her  twice  between  those  dates; 
I  think  I  did. 

I  was  asked  yesterday  whether  we  went  from  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Station  or  the  Shaftesbury  Road  Station.  We  did  not 
go  from  the  Shaftesbury  Road  Station.  When  we  left  the 
“  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  we  walked  up  the  Bridge  Road  to 
the  Broadway.  We  did  not  then  go  along  King  Street  to  the 
“  Angel,”  where  my  father  asked  the  accused  to  go  in  and 
have  some  ale;  nor  did  she  say,  “  No,  I  shall  be  late  for  the 
train.”  We  were  too  early  for  the  train.  When  we  got  to 
the  Broadway  we  had  to  wait  on  the  platform.  She  and  my 
father  might  have  agreed  to  walk  on  to  the  Shaftesbury  Road 
Station  and  meet  the  train  there,  but  I  did  not  hear  them. 
They  did  not  walk  a  little  way  in  front  of  me  along  King  Street. 
I  did  not  hear  my  father  ask  her  to  go  in  anywhere  and  have 
some  beer.  I  was  only  about  two  yards  behind  them.  I  did 
not  hear  what  they  were  talking  about.  The  Shaftesbury  Road 
Station  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Station.  We  waited  about  ten  minutes  at  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Station.  I  had  spoken  to  my  father  and  Church  about 
what  took  place  on  4th  March  before  I  gave  evidence  at  the 
Police  Court.  When  it  came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  I  went  to  Barnes  to  identify  the  box ;  I  spoke  to 
both  of  them  and  the  inspector  as  well.  That  was  on  the  23rd. 
I  had  not  been  up  to  the  Court  then.  It  was  the  day  before  I 
went  before  the  magistrate.  I  do  not  recollect  my  father  hurry¬ 
ing  me  on  as  we  were  going  to  the  railway  station  and  saying 
that  Kate  would  catch  me  up  in  a  minute. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — What  I  said  before  the 
magistrate  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  read  over  to  me 
afterwards.  It  was  then  I  mentioned  about  the  keys. 

Henry  Porter,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  have 
lived  at  10  Brightwell  Cottages,  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith, 
for  nearly  nine  years.  I  am  a  painter,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Bird  for  twenty-three  years.  My  son  William 
slept  at  the  house  as  well  as  the  last  witness.  I  first  knew  the 
accused  six  years  ago  by  living  next  door.  I  knew  her  as  Kate, 
without  knowing  her  surname.  She  was  a  servant  out  of  a 
place.  I  knew  her  for  five  or  six  weeks.  I  had  a  little 
daughter,  who  is  since  dead,  of  whom  she  took  very  much  notice. 
She  went  away  from  next  door,  and  she  said  she  was  going  to 
Norland  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  to  a  situation.  I  saw  her 
about  a  week  afterwards  ;  she  came  to  my  house  on  a  visit. 
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She  came  afterwards  on  several  occasions  in  the  same 
way — not  to  stay.  She  would  call  about  seven  or 
eight  times  within  a  few  months.  The  last  time  I  saw  her, 
till  last  March,  was  nearly  six  years  ago.  I  had  not  heard  from 
her  in  the  interval ;  I  had  lost  sight  of  her  altogether. 

On  4th  March  last,  a  Tuesday,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  found  her  at  my  house  when  I  came  home.  I  did  not 
recognise  her  at  once;  she  seemed  a  great  deal  more  respect¬ 
ably  dressed.  She  said,  “  Hullo,  father,  here  you  are.”  I 
replied,  “  Kate,  I  should  never  have  known  you  if  you  had  not 
spoken  first.”  When  I  had  known  her  before,  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  me  Harry.  We  had  tea  together.  At  tea 
she  said  an  aunt  had  died  and  left  her  a  very  comfortable  home 
at  Richmond,  that  she  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  letting  her 
apartments,  and  she  wanted  to  dispose  of  her  home  as  her 
father  wrote  from  Ireland  wishing  her  to  sell  off  and  come  home 
and  look  after  him,  as  he  was  very  feeble  and  on  his  last  legs. 
She  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  her  off  to  the  District  Rail¬ 
way.  I  did  so,  with  my  son  Robert.  I  noticed  she  had  a  black 
bag  with  her,  about  18  inches  or  20  inches  long,  and  nearly 
12  inches  in  depth.  We  were  about  twenty  minutes  in  the 
house.  Kate,  my  son,  and  myself  were  at  tea;  there  was  no 
one  else  there.  My  wife  was  upstairs  in  bed  as  she  was  not 
very  well.  Before  we  started  Thurlow  came  in.  He  is  a  neigh¬ 
bour  living  nearly  opposite,  and  is  a  painter  and  decorator. 
He  stayed  about  ten  minutes;  he  had  no  tea.  It  was  7.20  or 
7.30  when  we  started  to  go  to  the  railway.  Thurlow  had  left 
by  that  time.  My  son  carried  the  bag.  I  had  first  noticed 
the  bag  under  our  tea  table.  I  did  not  notice  whether  it  was 
open  or  closed.  Kate  and  I  walked  together,  and  the  boy  walked 
behind.  I  had  some  conversation  with  her  about  her  home  at 
Richmond,  which  she  wanted  to  dispose  of.  She  asked  me  if 
I  could  find  a  respectable  broker.  I  said  I  could,  but  I  said, 
“  Can’t  you  find  one  at  Richmond,  as  it  would  be  much 
handier?  ”  She  said  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  people  much,  and  would  prefer  leaving  it  to  me.  That 
was  the  only  conversation  between  the  two  of  us  before  we  went 
into  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  About  half  the  distance 
— opposite  or  near  the  “  Angel  ” — I  took  the  bag  from  the  boy. 
It  appeared  to  weigh  about  20  lbs.  or  25  lbs.  The  boy  had 
lagged  behind,  and  I  thought  he  was  looking  at  the  shop 
windows.  Kate  and  I  waited  for  him,  and  when  he  came  up  I 
said,  “  What  are  you  looking  about  for?  ”  and  he  said,  “  Take 
the  bag,  father;  it  is  rather  heavy.”  The  three  of  us  con¬ 
tinued  together  till  we  came  to  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge.” 
We  did  not  go  near  a  baker’s  shop.  I  met  my  eldest  son, 
William,  outside  the  “  Angel.”  His  business  is  close  by  there. 
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We  went  into  the  “  Angel  ” — Kate,  myself,  Robert,  and 
William.  Kate  and  William  shook  hands  outside  the  “  Angel,” 
and  asked  after  each  other’s  health.  The  conversation  lasted 
about  ten  minutes.  We  had  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  “  Angel,” 
William,  Kate,  and  myself.  The  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ” 
is  not  on  the  way  to  the  station.  After  leaving  the  “  Angel,” 
Kate  said  she  had  a  friend  over  at  Barnes,  and  she  wanted  to 
go  and  see  him,  but  she  must  not  stay  long.  At  the  “  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ”  she  proposed  having  a  glass  of  ale,  and  Kate, 
I,  and  the  boy  went  in.  I  called  for  a  pint  of  ale,  and  I  paid 
for  it,  and  asked  her  to  have  a  drink.  She  did  so,  and  then 
she  said,  “  I  want  to  get  over  to  see  my  friend  at  Barnes.  I 
don’t  want  to  make  it  too  late  before  I  get  home.  I  want 
to'  get  back  to  Richmond.”  She  asked  for  the  bag,  and  I 
proposed  that  the  boy  should  carry  it.  She  said,  “  Oh,  no; 
I  can  manage  that  myself;  I  shan’t  be  long  gone.”  We 
stayed  there  .till  she  came  back.  She  was  away  nearly  half  an 
hour.  When  she  came  back  she  had  not  the  bag  with  her. 
She  said  she  had  seen  her  friend.  We  had  a  second  pint  of 
ale,  and  she  showed  me  some  photos.  She  represented  one  of 
them  to  be  her  father’s  portrait,  and  another  her  deceased 
sister’s.  One  was  an  ordinary  sized  photograph  of  a  man  with 
a  long  beard,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  other  was 
very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  she  said  it  was 
her  sister’s.  She  produced  five  gold  rings  in  a  small  box 
in  wadding.  They  were  rather  small,  plain  rings,  one  being 
more  remarkable  than  the  others.  It  had  a  stone  in  it,  I  think, 
and  was  different  from  the  others.  The  others  were  plain.  I 
had  them  all  in  my  hand.  I  do  not  recollect  any  writing  on 
them.  She  said  they  belonged  to  her  deceased  sister,  and  had 
been  sent  over  as  a  keepsake.  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Cox,  the 
landlady  of  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  before.  I  had  been 
there  seldom.  Mrs.  Cox  was  present  during  the  conversation, 
and  took  the  small  photo  in  her  hand.  There  was  another 
person,  a  young  person,  behind  the  bar.  There  was  no  one  in 
front  of  the  bar  but  ourselves.  The  conversation  about  the 
photos,  Ac. ,  was  after  Kate  came  back.  She  told  me  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Thomas  several  times  that  evening.  I  believe 
she  mentioned  it  in  my  house.  She  said  she  had  had  a  hus¬ 
band,  but  he  was  dead.  After  she  came  back,  she  stayed  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  We 
then  went  to  the  District  Railway  in  the  Broadway.  It  was 
nine  o’clock  when  we  got  there.  She  pressed  me  very  much 
on  the  way  to  find  a  respectable  broker.  I  said  I  would  do  so, 
and  I  mentioned  Mr.  Brooks.  At  the  station  she  asked  me  if 
I  would  allow  my  son  Robert  to  go  home  with  her.  I  said 
I  would,  on  condition  she  would  send  him  back  the  same  even- 
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ing,  as  he  was  due  at  his  work  in  the  morning  at  5.30.  She 
said  she  would.  I  saw  them  off.  My  boy  did  not  come  back 
that  night. 

I  next  saw  the  accused  on  Thursday,  the  6th,  about  6  p.m. 
She  had,  as  on  the  first  night,  the  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  she  said  she  hoped  I  had  found  a  respectable  broker,  as 
I  had  promised.  About  nine  o’clock,  or  a  little  after  nine,  we 
went  to  Mr.  Brooks’s,  but  his  shop  was  closed.  We  came 
back  home,  and  I  believe  she  stayed  at  my  house  the  whole  of 
the  night,  and  she  slept  downstairs  in  the  front  parlour.  She 
asked  me  to  come  down  to  Richmond  to  see  her  comfortable 
home  that  she  wanted  to  dispose  of.  I  promised  to  go  on  the 
8th,  because  it  was  a  half-holiday.  I  went  at  2.30  p.m.,  by 
myself.  She  had  given  me  no  address.  I  found  out  the  place 
by  inquiry.  The  accused  let  me  in.  I  looked  over  the  house. 
She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  said,  “It  is  a  very 
comfortable  one.”  She  said  she  would  like  to  have  a  broker, 
that  they  would  not  allow  her  to  have  an  auction  sale  on  the 
premises.  She  said  she  was  going  to  keep  for  her  own  use  the 
best  bed  and  bedding.  I  was  there  three  hours,  and  we  came 
home  together.  She  stayed  at  my  house,  and  went  away  on 
the  Monday  morning.  I  saw  her  last  at  nine  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  as  I  left  early  next  morning. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  on  Monday  evening  about  6 
p.m.  She  was  then  pressing  me  to  find  a  broker  for  the  furni¬ 
ture;  she  thought  I  was  neglecting  it.  I  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  on  the  Monday  evening  or  the  Tuesday  evening  that  I 
introduced  her  to  Church,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  on 
the  Tuesday.  The  accused  and  I  went  to  Church’s,  ten  houses 
from  mine.  We  had  a  glass  of  ale.  Church  came  in,  and 
I  spoke  to  him  in  her  presence  about  the  furniture.  I  said, 
“  Mr.  Church,  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  respectable  home 
to  dispose  of.”  He  said,  “  Has  she?  I  want  a  few  things; 
perhaps  they  will  suit  me.”  We  were  in  front  of  the  bar  at 
the  time.  He  said  if  the  things  would  suit  him  he  would 
buy  them,  and  if  there  were  more  than  he  wanted  he  would 
put  them  in  an  auction  sale.  We  were  there  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour.  I  rather  think  we  went  into  the  back  parlour 
to  arrange  matters.  Kate  and  I  then  went  home  to  my  place. 
Church  and  the  accused  spoke  together  while  we  were  in  his 
place.  She  said,  “  Church,  don’t  you  know  me?”  and  he 
said,  “  No,  I  do  not.”  She  said,  “  I  am  an  old  neighbour 
of  Porter’s.”  She  slept  at  my  place  that  night.  I  saw 
her  nearly  every  day  till  the  18th.  I  heard  from  her  on  the 
next  day  or  the  day  following  that  Church  had  been  down. 

On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  (Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur¬ 
day)  I  was  at  the  house  with  the  accused  and  Church,  looking 
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over  the  furniture,  so  as  to  get  a  proper  understanding  to  buy 
it.  Previous  to  going  down,  Church  had  offered  £50,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  was  sufficient.  We  went  into  each  room 
separately,  and  I  left  her  to  value  the  furniture.  I  put  down 
the  figures  she  gave  me;  it  made  £68.  Church  agreed  to 
give  her  that.  The  valuing  was  done  on  the  13th,  and  the 
extra  £18  was  agreed  to  on  that  date.  On  the  Friday  he 
gave  her  a  note,  but  she  preferred  having  gold  instead  of  a 
note.  He  said,  “  It  don’t  matter  to  me.  At  the  comer  of 
the  ‘  Grove  ’  is  my  banking  account.  You  can  go  there  in 
the  morning  and  draw  the  gold.”  The  bank  is  in  the  Broad¬ 
way,  Hammersmith.  We  all  three  came  away  together. 

Groceries  were  sent  or  brought  by  the  accused  to  my  house. 
She  said  some  of  it  was  for  her  own  consumption  and  her  little 
boy’s.  She  was  a  good  deal  a.t  my  house  from  the  4th  to 
the  11th.  Linen  was  also  sent  there.  I  brought  it  away 
from  Vine  Cottages  on  Saturday,  the  15th.  The  accused 
packed  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  cab.  I  left  in  the  cab,  leaving 
her  there.  I  remember  some  plate  being  packed  up  by  the 
accused.  She  cleaned  it  in  my  presence.  That  went  to 
Church’s.  She  said  she  had  got  the  silver  ready  to  take  with 
her  to  Ireland  at  the  same  time  as  she  took  the  linen.  She 
took  it  to  Church’s;  she  said  she  thought  it  would  be  safe 
there. 

•On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  about  six  in  the  evening,  I  went 
to  the  house  and  found  the  accused,  Church,  and  another  man 
named  Maryon  there.  About  seven  the  vans  came  with  the 
proprietor  and  two  or  three  men.  A  chest  of  drawers,  and 
two  or  three  other  things,  -were  taken  out  of  the  house  to  the 
vans.  Miss  Ives  next  door  spoke  to  Mr.  Weston.  The  accused 
said,  “  Who  is  it  inquiring  after  me?”  I  said,  “  The  lady 
next  door,  that  you  say  is  your  landlady.”  She  went  to  Miss 
Ives  next  door,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes.  She  seemed 
a  little  agitated,  and  she  said,  “  Harry,  come  upstairs  and  take 
down  a  dress  or  two  off  the  pegs.  I  want  to  send  them  to 
Hammersmith.”  I  went  up  w'ith  her  and  took  down  the 
dresses  and  a  fur  jacket.  We  came  downstairs  together,  and 
she  went  out  at  the  front  door.  I  called  Church’s  attention. 
I  saw  no  more  of  her  till  I  saw  her  a.t  Richmond.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  did  with  the  dresses.  I  helped  to  put  back 
into  the  house  the  things  that  had  been  taken  out.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  we  missed  the  accused,  the 
vans  left  the  house. 

The  accused  showed  me  some  artificial  teeth,  and  said  they 
belonged  to  her  deceased  aunt.  She  wanted  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Hammersmith  and  take 
them  to  a  jeweller’s  shop.  I  took  them  to  Mr.  Niblett’s,  the 
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jeweller’s,  while  she  stood  outside  looking  through  the  window. 

I  sold  them  for  6s.,  and  gave  it  to  the  accused,  who  gave 
me  Is.  for  my  trouble. 

On  Sunday  night,  2nd  March,  I  was  at  home  a  portion  of 
the  time;  I  was  not  at  Richmond.  I  was  at  Church’s  house 
from  nine  o’clock  up  to  about  half -past  eleven.  Church  was 
there  all  that  time,  in  and  out.  On  the  Monday  evening,  the 
next  night,  I  was  at  home;  I  was  not  at  Richmond.  I  was  at 
Church’s  that  night.  I  did  not  see  much  of  him  that  night, 
because  he  was  upstairs  engaged  with  his  club.  I  believe  I 
saw  him.  I  might  have  been  there  three  or  four  hours.  I 
would  not  go  in  till  half-past  seven. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  knew  the  accused  about 
five  or  six  years  ago  for  nearly  five  or  six  weeks.  She  was 
not  living  next  door  to  us  for  six  months.  She  used  to  take 
notice  of  my  child  over  the  wall,  and  came  into  our  house  once 
or  twice  and  played  with  the  child.  She  seemed  fond  of  it. 
She  did  not  ask  one  of  my  daughters  to  go  over  and  see  her 
at  Norland  Crescent,  where  she  was  in  service.  During  the 
two  months  following  her  leaving,  she  came  over  and  visited 
us  half  a  dozen  times.  She  was  on  friendly  terms.  She  did 
not  bring  eatables  or  anything  with  her.  She  did  not  have 
tea  there  in  my  presence.  I  do  not  remember  her  being  there 
one  Sunday  and  having  tea  with  my  wife  and  myself.  It  is 
so  long  ago  I  cannot  remember,  but  she  may  have  done. 

I  gave  evidence  about  the  photographs  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  Richmond.  I  believe  I  said  one  was  the  photograph 
of  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  but  I  cannot  swear  that  I  did. 
I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  mentioned 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  the  photograph  of  the  man  with  the  long 
beard.  I  might  have  sworn  before  the  magistrates  that  the 
photographs  were  those  of  three  females ;  if  I  did,  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  did  not  at  Richmond  say  a  word  about  meeting  my 
son  William  at  the  “  Angel.”  My  son  William  was  not  called 
at  the  Police  Court  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  I  had  given  my 
evidence  on  both  occasions. 

When  I  was  seeing  after  the  disposal  of  her  furniture,  I 
expected  to  be  paid  for  my  loss  of  time  ;  I  thought  she  was 
in  good  circumstances.  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Brooks  myself, 
nor  did  I  speak  to  any  broker.  I  had  promised  to  find  a 
broker.  She  was  providing  meat  and  groceries  the  whole  fort¬ 
night,  a  portion  for  herself  and  child,  and  I  had  my  share. 
I  did  not  find  a  broker,  because  I  was  otherwise  engaged.  I 
did  not  have  short  time  that  first  week;  it  was  the  second 
week.  My  hours  are  from  6  to  5.30. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  2nd,  I  was  at  Church’s  from  7.30 
to  closing  time.  I  did  not  go  out  till  then.  I  do  not  know 
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how  long  it  takes  to  drive  from  Richmond  to  Rose  Gardens 
in  a  cab,  but  I  should  think  it  would  not  take  less  than  thirty- 
five  minutes.  I  might  have  said  at  first  that  it  was  on  Monday, 
the  10th,  that  I  introduced  the  accused  to  Church.  I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  the  10th  or  the  11th.  I  might  have 
said  that  on  Tuesday,  the  11th,  she  told  me  she  had  been  down 
to  Richmond  with  Church.  I  will  swear  that  it  was  not  on 
Monday,  3rd  March,  we  (the  accused  and  I)  went  to  Church’s. 
Tuesday,  the  4th,  may  have  been  the  day  Church  ought  to 
have  been  to  Kensington  for  his  bagatelle  licence.  I  left  the 
house  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  12.30,  as  the  house  closed.  I 
went  there  after  leaving  Kate  Webster  at  the  station.  I  saw 
Church  that  night  in  his  house,  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  at  ten 
o’clock,  in  the  bar. 

It  was  at  the  station  that  Kate  asked  me  to  let  little  Bob 
go  down  to  Richmond.  I  do  not  know  what  that  was  for.  She 
said,  “  Robert,  you  might  have  a  ride  down  to  Richmond  with 
me,”  and  she  added,  “  I  will  send  him  home  to-night.”  I 
said,  “  He  has  got  a  very  nice  place  of  employment,  and  I 
do  not  want  him  to  lose  that.”  He  was  not  to  come  back  by 
the  next  train.  She  gave  no  reason  for  taking  him  down.  I 
did  not  think.it  strange,  or  I  should  not  have  let  him  go. 

I  know  a  house  called  Hartley’s  at  Richmond.  She  did 
not  say  in  my  presence,  “  Church  is  to  meet  me  at  Hartley’s.” 
I  have  met  Church  there  several  times  since  this  case  hasi  been 
on.  I  did  not  meet  him  there  in  the  first  or  second  week  in 
March.  He  might  have  called  in  at  Hartley’s  on  the  18th.  I 
never  knew  Hartley’s  until  Saturday,  8th  March.  He  keeps 
the  “  Bell  and  Anchor.” 

I  went  down  on  the  Saturday  with  the  accused’s  permission 
to  see  the  furniture;  I  was  not  at  Hartley’s  on  Tuesday 
night,  4th  March;  I  did  not  know  where  it  was.  I  did  not 
say  to  the  accused  in  my  house,  “  Is  not  the  boy  going  down 
with  you,  Kate?”  We  had  some  conversation  at  tea,  but  she 
did  not  propose  at  tea  time  that  he  should  go  down.  I  did 
not  see  my  son  William  at  tea  time.  I  very  seldom  see  him 
at  all ;  his  business  keeps  him  away.  I  saw  my  son  Robert 
on  Monday  night,  3rd  March,  at  home.  He  never  goes  away 
from  home  after  he  has  done  his  day’s  work,  but  he  may  run 
about  the  streets.  I  was  at  home  that  night,  but  not  all  the 
evening,  because,  after  I  have  had  my  tea  and  a  wash,  I 
generally  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  Church’s.  I  was  there  that 
night,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  was  there.  I  never  go  any 
further.  I  was  never  out  of  Hammersmith,  I  am  certain.  The 
accused  did  not  say  to  me  on  the  road  to  the  station,  “  Are 
you  coming  down  to-night?”  I  lost  two  and  a  half  days’  work 
between  the  4th  and  the  18th.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
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accused  was  at  my  house  when  I  got  home  on  Tuesday,  the 
11th.  It  is  possible  she  may  have  come  in  afterwards,  because 
she  spent  most  of  her  time  at  my  place.  She  put  down  the 
amounts  of  the  furniture  and  I  added  them  up,  and  it  came  to 
£68.  I  do  not  believe  Church  knew  the  value  of  the  goods  any 
more  than  I  did.  The  accused  wanted  to  wait  until  Mrs.  Porter 
came  down.  I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  £50  was  a  very  fair 
price  for  the  things. 

After  Miss  Ives  came  out  and  the  accused  went  out  and 
spoke  to  her,  the  accused  went  in  to  Vine  Cottages,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  she  went  into  the  front  room.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Church  w7as  in  the  front  room  or  not,  but  I  know 
that  he  was  somewhere  about  the  house  preparing  to  move. 
The  accused  did  not  remain  five  minutes  after  Miss  Ives  had 
spoken  to  her.  I  did  not  see  Miss  Ives  go  out  with  her  hat 
and  cloak  on.  The  accused  was  standing  in  the  hall  when  she 
asked  me  to  take  down  the  dresses.  I  did  not  carry  them 
down;  she  brought  them  down  and  took  them  to  the  van  her¬ 
self.  She  never  came  back.  I  did  not  know  that  she  and 
Church  were  in  the  front  room  talking.  After  that  both  vans 
went  away  at  the  same  time,  and  we  followed  them,  and 
then,  went  into  a  public-house.  Weston  did  not  say  in  the 
presence  of  Church  and  myself,  “  It  is  all  very  well,  but  who 
is  to  pay  me?”  Church  paid  him  half  a  sovereign  deposit, 
but  what  he  paid  him  afterwards  I  do  not  know.  He  did  not 
pay  him  £2  at  Vine  Cottages,  but  I  believe  they  settled  it 
afterwards.  Weston  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  things  out  of 
the  van  unless  he  was  paid  £3,  nor  was  the  matter  compromised 
by  his  getting  £2. 

I  heard  of  the  “  Barnes  Mystery.”  I  saw  the  accused  at 
Richmond*  the  night  before,  and  I  expected  my  son  home,  but 
he  did  not  come.  I  did  not  see  him  the  next  morning  before 
I  went  away,  but  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  I  did  not  ask 
him  why  he  did  not  come  home  the  night  before.  He  had 
my  permission  to  go,  but  not  to  stay  out  all  night.  He  did 
not  tell  me  what  took  place  at  the  accused’s  house  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  house. 
He  said  it  was  a  very  nice  house,  but  nothing  else.  He  did 
not  tell  me  till  afterwards  that  she  had  given  him  some  rum — ■ 
not  till  his  mother  was  reading  in  Lloyd’s  newspaper  about 
the  “  Barnes  Mystery.”  I  cannot  say  what  the  exact  date 
was,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  the  9th.  The  box  was 
dropped  into  the  river  on  the  4th.  My  son  Robert  then  began 
to  tell  me  more  of  what  took  place  on  the  night  he  went  to 
the  accused’s.  He  told  me  he  had  been  on  the  bridge  at 
Richmond  with  the  box  on  the  Tuesday  night  with  the  accused, 


*  Possibly  a  reporter’s  error. 
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and  that  he  heard  a  splash.  He  described  the  size  of  the  box, 
and  it  answered  the  description  in  Lloyd’ s  newspaper  of  the 
box  found  in  the  river.  I  understood  from  him  that  he  thought 
the  box  might  have  been  the  one  found  in  the  river. 

I  heard  previous  to  18th  March  that  an  inquest  had  been 
held  on  the  contents  of  the  box.  I  may  have  read  a  news¬ 
paper  report  of  the  inquest,  at  which  Dr.  Adams  gave  evi¬ 
dence,  but  I  do  not  remember.  I  take  in  Lloyd’s,  the  Graphic, 
and  the  London  Illustrated  News.  I  do  not  know  that  I  read 
the  report  of  the  inquest  on  the  18th.  My  attention  was 
directed  more  to  the  Graphic  than  to  any  other  paper.  Some¬ 
times  I  do  not  take  Lloyd’s  on  a  Sunday,  but  I  happened  to 
do  so  on  Sunday,  the  9th.  The  inquest  was  held  on  the 
18th. 

I  cannot  tell  the  date  when  I  gave  any  information.  The 
first  person  I  informed  was  Menhennick,  of  Finsbury  Park. 
Church  and  I  went  to  him  together.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
Church  came  to  me  or  sent  for  me,  but  he  did  not  have  a 
conversation  with  me  in  my  front  parlour;  the  conversation, 
which  resulted  in  our  going  to  Mr.  Menhennick,  was  either  in 
the  public-house  or  my  back  room.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
had  become  of  his  £18.  He  was  only  in  my  house  once  to 
my  knowledge  before  the  18th,  and  that  was  when  we  went 
boating  on  the  river.  I  do  not  think  he  came  on  the  20th, 
the  day  before  we  went  to  Mr.  Menhennick’s,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it.  I  believe  I  had  the  conversation  with  him  the 
same  day  as  we  went  to  Mr.  Menhennick’s.  It  would  be  in 
the  evening,  because  we  got  to  Mr.  Menhennick’s  about  seven 
o’clock.  I  do  not  remember  his  mentioning  anything  about 
an  inquest  upon  the  contents  of  the  box.  I  will  not  swear 
that  he  did  not  tell  me  that  Dr.  Adams  had  given  some  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  bones  in  the  box.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
mentioned  there  was  likely  to  be  a  police  inquiry,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it.  He  told  me  he  had  got  a  letter  which  was  written 
by  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  We  were  not  talking  for  even 
as  long  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  anybody  else  present.  We  went  away  together.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  after  hearing  that  there 
was  an  inquest,  and  I  did  not  think  I  need  trouble  myself  at 
all.  That  being  so,  we  went  away  to  Mr.  Menhennick  s.  Church 
was  the  principal  spokesman.  I  did  not  go  to  the  police  and 
give  information  when  the  box  was  found  in  the  river,  although 
my  son  had  spoken  about  the  box,  because  I  had  no  suspicion, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  make  a  complaint 
and  to  lay  information.  I  had  a  suspicion  after  my  son  told 
me  that  it  was  like  the  box,  but  I  did  not  give  information, 
because  I  did  not  suspect  the  accused  in.  the  least. 

Church  never  paid  the  accused  £20  in  my  presence.  I  did 
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not  swear  at  the  Police  Court  that  I  saw  two  £5  notes  paid  on 
one  day  and  £10  in  gold  on  another  day.  They  might  have  been 
twenty -pound  notes;  they  were  bank  notes.  I  told  the  justices 
at  Richmond  that  I  did  not  have  any  of  the  £20,  and  neither 
did  I.  I  did  not  suggest  to  Church  that  he  should  send  for  the 
police  and  try  to  get  his  £20  back  from  the  woman.  Church 
did  not  pay  a  bill  in  my  presence  while  the  vans  were  waiting. 
He  did  not  speak  to  me  between  the  18th  and  the  21st  except 
about  the  £18  which  he  thought  he  had  lost.  He  used  every 
effort  to  get  it  back,  and  so  did  I.  I  did  not  go  to  the  police 
about  it ;  it  would  have  been  very  wise  if  I  had  gone. 

When  we  went  to  Mr.  Menhennick’s  Church  told  the  whole 
story  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  I  said  a  few  words.  I 
did  not  tell  Mr.  Menhennick  that  I  had  had  various  presents 
from  the  accused.  I  may  have  told  him  that,  while  she  was 
professing  to  have  a  comfortable  home  at  Richmond,  she  was 
sleeping  at  my  cottage  at  Hammersmith.  I  would  most  likely 
tell  him  that  I  was  having  groceries  and  meat  and  all  sorts 
of  things  from  Richmond  at  her  expense. 

I  know  a  person  named  Ricketts,  who  keeps  a  van.  I 
hired  him  on  Saturday,  15th  March,  to  go  to  Vine  Cottages  and 
bring  the  accused’s  boxes,  or  a  portion  of  her  things,  but  he 
came  back  without  them.  He  only  brought  four  chairs,  an 
indiarubber  plant,  and  five  or  six  common  flower  pots.  I  paid 
him  for  bringing  the  things.  I  burnt  the  chairs  before  18th 
March.  I  do  not  think  I  had  anything  else  from  Vine  Cottages 
on  the  15th.  I  did  not  come  away  with  the  accused.  I  came 
home  with  the  laundry  work  when  the  chairs  were  brought  to 
my  house.  I  did  not  know  that  12  lb.  of  beef  was  also  brought 
away  from  the  house,  and  that  it  went  to  Church’s.  We  had 
a  leg  of  mutton,  raw,  on  the  15th,  from  Vine  Cottages,  and  it 
was  cooked  at  a  bakehouse  next  door  to  Church’s.  I  was  at 
Vine  Cottages,  when  the  plate  was  taken  away.  That  could  not 
be  on  the  15th,  because  we  came  home  in  a  cab.  It  was  in  a 
small  square  basket,  and  it  could  not  have  been  brought  away 
on  the  same  Saturday  before  the  furniture,  because  I  came 
home  with  the  accused  and  Church  by  the  railway,  and  she 
had  the  baisket  with  the  silver  in  it  then.  She  was  at  my 
house  that  night  and  slept  there.  I  was  at  Church’s  that 
Saturday  night.  We  all  went  in  together;  there  were  three 
or  four  of  us,  including  Church,  the  accused,  and  I.  We  all 
went  from  Richmond  to  Hammersmith  in  a  cab  together,  and 
the  plate  was  in  a  basket.  I  made  a  mistake  before  when  I 
said  it  was  on  the  1 5th ;  it  was  on  the  day  I  went  down  to  value 
the  furniture.  There  was  no  one  there  but  the  accused,  Church, 
and  myself  when  the  furniture  was  valued,  nor  was  there  any 
one  else  there  the  next  day. 
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Before  the  15th,  when  the  plate  and  the  chairs  were  removed, 
no  other  man  but  Church  and  myself  was  with  the  accused  at 
Vine  Cottages,  in  my  presence.  I  saw  Church  draw  a  receipt. 
I  did  not  hear  the  accused  ask  Church  what  he  drew  the  receipt 
for  when  the  thing  was  between  themselves.  I  did  not  hear  her 
say  anything  about  a  receipt;  it  was  drawn  up  before  we  got 
there.  After  I  got  down  in  the  evening  Church  asked  me  to 
get  a  receipt  stamp,  and  I  got  two,  one  being  for  her  to  give 
a  receipt  to  him  on  the  bill.  She  did  not  in  my  presence, 
instead  of  signing  the  receipt  for  the  money,  say,  “  What  do 
you  want  a  receipt  for  when  the  matter  is  between  ourselves?” 
I  fetched  two  stamps,  because  I  did  not  think  a  penny  stamp 
would  receipt  a  £68  bill.  They  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  that 
day,  and  the  accused  could  not  find  a  corkscrew.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  Church  saying,  “  I  believe  you  have  got  it, 
Harry.”  I  did  not  have  it.  I  did  not  leave  and  say,  “  I  expect 
some  of  the  profit  as  well  as  you.”  I  went  down  more  on  her 
account  to  see  that  he  paid  a  fair  price  for  the  furniture  and 
gave  her  the  fair  value.  Church  knew  no  more  than  I  did 
about  the  value  of  the  furniture.  We  only  jumped  at  it.  I 
went  to  see  that  she  should  have  justice.  I  was  not  there 
until  the  8th. March.  I  was  there  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
18th.  I  only  came  home  from  Richmond  twice  in  a  cab.  We 
came  home  late  one  night,  about  ten  o’clock;  that  would  be 
between  the  10th  and  the  16th,  but  I  cannot  say  the  exact 
night.  I  went  down  about  6.30,  and  we  were  all  that  time 
arranging  about  the  furniture  and  how  it  was  going  to  be 
removed.  Church,  the  accused,  and  I  had  something  to  drink, 
but  very  little.  I  cannot  swear  whether  that  was  Wednesday, 
the  12th,  or  not.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  pack  the 
furniture  by  that  time;  it  was  long  before  the  plate  was  taken 
away.  When  I  got  down  at  6.30  the  accused  did  not  appear 
the  worse  of  drink.  That  was  not  Tuesday,  the  4th.  I  did 
not  leave  Vine  Cottages  three  times  in  the  week  which  began  on 
the  3rd  and  ended  on  the  8th. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — -The  whole  four  chairs  were 
only  worth  2s.  I  destroyed  them,  because  the  accused  left  me 
to  pay  4s.  for  the  carriage.  I  did  not  get  off  with  that  by 
destroying  them,  but  I  was  annoyed  at  having  to  pay  the 
4s.  I  kept  the  indiarubber  plaiit.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  chairs,  the  indiarubber  plant, 
the  groceries,  and  the  meat,  I  had  nothing  that  came  out  of 
Vine  Cottages.  I  got  Is.  from  the  accused  for  selling  the  teeth. 
She  paid  me  nothing  for  taking  care  of  her  child ;  she  only 
supplied  the  provisions.  The  linen  that  was  left  at  my  house 
was  to  be  washed.  It  was  left  behind  when  the  accused  went 
away,  and  the  police  took  it  when  the  house  was  searched. 
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On  the  2 1st  Church  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Men- 
hennick,  and  we  went  together  and  saw  him.  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  to  him  about  the  box  my  son  had  carried.  Church  gave 
his  information.  We  may  have  been  there  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  I  believe  I  made  some  remarks  about  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  Church  gave  Menhennick  a  de¬ 
scription  of  her,  and  he  said  he  could  not  form  any  idea 
whether  that  was  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  believe  Church  gave  him 
his  name  and  address,  and  he  said  he  would  make  inquiries, 
and  see  Mr.  Hughes,  the  lady’s  solicitor.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Hughes  came  to  my  place,  and  I  went  with  him  and  Church 
to  Richmond.  We  went  to  the  police  station  on  Saturday, 
the  22nd,  and  saw  Inspector  Pearman.  I  think  Church  made 
a  statement  to  him.  We  went  at  once  with  the  inspector  to 
Vine  Cottages,  and  I  saw  that,  by  going  through  Miss  Ives’ 
house,  the  inspector  made  an  entry  into  No.  2  Vine  Cottages, 
Mrs.  Thomas’s  house.  I  went  in  after  about  half  an  hour,  and 
saw  the  inspector  looking  round  the  place.  It  was  dark,  but 
we  had  a  light.  Church  took  a  gold  watch  and  chain  out  of  a 
cupboard,  and  I  recognised  the  chain  as  that  the  accused  had 
worn  at  my  place.  I  also  recognised  a  photograph  there,  which, 
I  think,  she  said  was  her  father. 

Mrs.  Ann  Porter,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  the 
wife  of  the  last  witness.  I  first  knew  the  accused  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  she  was  living  next  door.  I  knew  her  only  as 
Kate.  She  was  a  servant  out  of  a  situation.  She  went  away 
to  a  situation  in  Norland  Crescent,  and  she  visited  me  very 
frequently  for  several  weeks.  Some  time  after  she  had  a  little 
boy,  and  when  he  was  three  months  she  came  to  see  me.  I 
did  not  see  her  again  till  Tuesday,  4th  March,  when  I  saw 
her  in  my  house  between  4  and  5  p.m.  I  was  not  very  well. 
My  lodger  opened  the  door.  The  accused  said  to  me,  “  How 
are  you,  mother?”  And  I  said,  “  Kate,  how  are  you?”  She 
came  into  the  house.  She  had  a  black  bag  with  her.  She 
gave  me  some  whisky  out  of  a  bottle  in  her  pocket,  and  then 
sent  the  little  girl,  who  lived  in  my  house,  for  half  a  pint  of 
gin,  and  she  gave  me  two  glasses  of  it.  She  said  her  name  was 
Mrs.  Thomas.  My  husband  then  came  home,  and  they  had  tea 
together.  I  went  up  to  bed.  She  had  a  black  dress  on.  I 
heard  her  say  that  she  wanted  my  boy  and  my  husband  to 
go  to  Richmond.  I  did  not  see  them  start  off.  I  saw  Thurlow 
come  in  before  I  went  up  to  bed.  I  was  awake  when  my 
husband  came  home. 

I  remember  Robert,  my  son,  coming  home  the  next  morning 
between  eight  and  nine,  with  some  groceries.  I  knew  he  had 
been  away  all  night.  He  went  out  to  his  work.  On  the  same 
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morning  the  accused  came  to  my  house  and  stayed  the  night. 
She  again  told  me  her  name  was  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  that  her 
aunt  had  left  her  the  home  at  Richmond,  and  she  had  a  nice 
home.  She  said,  “  Mother,  you  had  better  come  and  see  me 
at  Richmond.”  I  did  not  ask  her  if  her  husband  was  alive  or 
not.  She  slept  at  my  house  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  Friday 
I  went  down  to  Richmond.  Before  I  left  I  saw  a  purse  on 
my  table.  I  opened  it,  and  I  saw  that  it  contained  three  small 
rings,  a  postage  stamp,  and  the  keys  of  No.  2  Vine  Cottages. 
I  took  those  things  down  to  Richmond,  and  went  to  2  Vine 
Cottages.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  after  waiting  a  little, 
the  accused  came  up  the  front  garden  from  the  road  and  said, 
“  Mother,  I  have  been  to  Hammersmith  looking  for  you,  and 
I  saw  your  bonnet  and  shawl  gone.”  I  gave  her  her  purse 
and  went  in.  It  was  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning.  I  had 
breakfast  with  her;  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  house.  She 
said  her  aunt  had  died  and  left  the  home,  and  she  wanted  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  hoped  father  would  get  some  one  to  make  a 
bargain  for  it.  She  said  that  all  that  was  in  the  kitchen  she 
would  give  to  me,  but  the  other  things  she  wanted  to  dispose 
of.  The  best  things  she  would  take  to  Ireland.  She  also 
said  she  did  not  want  an  auction  sale;  she  wanted  them  sold 
privately.  I  saw  a  photograph  there,  which  she  said  was  her 
father.  I  stayed  with  her  about  two  hours  chatting,  and 
when  I  left  she  returned  with  me  to  Hammersmith  and  brought 
some  groceries  with  her.  She  paid  the  fare  for  both  of  us,  and 
stopped  all  night.  I  expect  she  came  back  again  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  the  8th,  but  I  can  hardly  remember.  On  Friday  or 
Saturday  of  the  next  week  my  husband  brought  some  chemises, 
drawers,  nightdresses,  table  covers,  antimacassars,  and  petti¬ 
coats  to  be  washed  and  got  up  for  her  by  the  following  Satur¬ 
day,  when  she  was  going  to  call  for  them.  I  washed  them, 
but  did  not  get  them  up.  I  remember  four  old  chairs  coming, 
also  an  indiarubber  plant  and  flower  pots.  My  husband  burned 
the  chairs.  I  had  charge  of  the  accused’s  little  boy.  He  will 
be  six  years  old  next  August.  She  brought  him  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  of  the  following  week  and  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
him,  and  I  had  him  in  my  house  about  a  week.  I  was  not 
paid  for  it,  but  she  brought  groceries  and  so  on.  What  she 
brought  would  keep  her  and  her  boy.  I  was  not  at  home  when 
he  was  taken  away.  I  always  knew  the  accused  as  Mrs. 
Thomas,  from  the  4th.  I  went  to  Richmond  twice;  I  took  the 
boy  down  once. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — When  I  lived  next  door 
to  the  accused,  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  had  a  child  who  is  now 
dead,  and  the  accused  took  notice  of  her  and  played  with  her. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  kind,  good-natured  girl.  She  lived  next 
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door  to  us  for  about  six  months.  I  knew  on  the  4th  that  my 
husband  and  boy  were  going  with  her  to  Hammersmith  Station. 
Shaftesbury  Road  is  nearer  to  my  house  than  Hammersmith 
Broadway  Station.  I  was  never  at  Richmond  in  the  evening. 

I  came  home  with  Johnny,  the  little  boy,  in  a  cab,  but  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  eleven  o’clock  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 
Some  groceries  and  meat  also  came  in  the  cab.  That  was  not 
the  same  week  that  she  came  with  the  little  boy ;  it  was  the 
Thursday  in  the  following  week.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Church  was  there  when  I  got  to  Richmond.  I  got  there  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  came  home  late  at  night,  but  I  had 
no  refreshment.  I  was  only  there  about  two  hours. 

I  was  at  home  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  when  Ricketts’  van 
brought  the  chairs.  They  were  not  up  to  much ;  they  were  old 
and  wanted  bottoming.  I  had  not  seen  them  when  I  was  at 
Vine  Cottages,  though  I  had  been  into  every  room  in  the  house. 

I  saw  them  delivered  on  the  Saturday.  Neither  my  husband 
nor  my  boy  was  there.  I  did  not  see  my  husband  in  the  van. 

I  did  not  see  him  get  out  and  help  to  bring  in  the  indiarubber 
plant  and  the  chairs.  I  was  not  standing  at  the  door. 

Church  is  not  an  old  friend  of  mine,  but  I  have  known  him 
about  ten  years.  I  recollect  my  son  Robert  stopping  out  all 
night  on  the  Tuesday  when  he  went  with  the  accused  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  coming  back  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  with  a  bag 
full  of  groceries.  I  said  to  him,  “  Why  did  you  not  come  back, 
Bob?”  He  said,  “  The  train  was  gone,  and  I  could  not  get  a 
cab;  I  had  no  money.”  He  said  he  had  helped  Kate  to  carry 
a  box  to  the  bridge,  and  there  was  a  man  on  the  bridge  with 
a  tall  hat  on  who  passed  him,  and  he  went  home  to  Vine  Cot¬ 
tages,  and  she  gave  him  some  rum  and  made  him  tight,  and 
he  lay  on  the  floor  all  night,  and  she  lay  on  the  best  bed. 
My  husband  was  not  at  home.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  on 
the  5th;  he  only  said  that  Kate  detained  him  all  night.  It 
was  not  till  the  following  Sunday  that  he  told  me  all  that  had 
occurred,  after  he  had  been  reading  the  newspaper.  He  had 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  a  box  had  been  found  floating  about 
in  the  Thames  near  Barnes  with  human  remains  in  it,  and 
he  said,  “  Why,  I  carried  a  box  for  Kate.”  He  told  me  that 
he  had  heard  a  splash  after  he  left  Kate,  and  that  the  box 
he  had  carried  was  like  that  described  in  the  newspaper.  My 
husband  was  not  there  at  the  time;  he  was  at  Church’s.  It 
was  between  twelve  and  one  when  my  son  read  the  paper  to 
me  and  Mrs.  Clark;  he  said,  “  That  is  the  box  I  carried  over 
the  bridge.”  It  must  have  been  after  one,  because  my  husband 
was  at  Church’®,  so  that  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  said  it  was 
between  twelve  and  one.  We  do  not  dine  before  three  on 
Sundays,  but  wait  until  after  the  public-houses  are  closed.  I 
dare  say  my  husband  was  at  Church’s  from  one  to  three.  I 
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did  not  tell  my  husband  that  Bob  said  the  box  was  like  the 
box  found  in  the  river.  Bob  told  his  father,  but  his  father 
did  not  speak  to  me  about  it.  I  did  not  read  an  account  of 
the  inquest  on  the  bones  in  the  newspaper,  but  I  heard  of  it. 
I  did  not  make  any  communication  to  anybody,  although  my 
son  had  told  me  that  the  box  was  like  the  box  with  the  bones 
in  it;  I  kept  it  entirely  to  myself. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  can  give  no  reason  for  keeping 
it  to  myself.  I  did  not  think  it  would  get  my  son  into  trouble; 
but  it  has  brought  us  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  did  not 
keep  it  secret,  because  my  son  went  and  told  Mr.  Church.  I 
said  at  the  Police  Court  that  it  was  the  unluckiest  week  I  ever 
had,  not  the  luckiest. 

James  Thomas  Thurlow,  examined — I  am  a  painter  and 
decorator,  and  I  reside  at  42  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  I 
have  lived  in  Rose  Gardens  for  nine  years,  opposite  the  Porters, 
and  1  have  worked  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  the  same 
employment  as  Porter.  I  was  at  Porter’s  on  4th  March,  and 
saw  the  accused  there.  I  heard  her  name  was  Mrs.  Thomas. 
She  was  in  the  back  room,  sitting  at  the  tea  table.  There  was 
a  black  American  leather  bag  under  the  table.  I  was  in  the 
room  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  accused 
told  Porter  she  was  going  to  sell  her  furniture,  except  the  best 
bed  and  bedding,  which  she  would  keep  for  herself.  He  was 
to  have  the  things  in  the  kitchen,  except  the  services.  She 
called  him  “  father,”  and  said,  “  Perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  find  me  a  respectable  broker.”  Porter  said  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  I  remained  standing.  I  went  back  to  my 
own  house  and  stood  at  the  front  door  smoking.  The  factory 
clock  struck  seven  just  before  they  came  out.  Porter’s  boy 
came  out  with  a  black  bag,  followed  by  the  accused,  and 
Porter  was  walking  behind.  I  saw  them  for  about  one  hundred 
yards.  They  did  not  change  their  positions.  They  went  down 
Rose  Gardens  towards  the  bridge,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them 
by  the  second  lamp-post.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them 
afterwards.  They  stayed  at  Church’s  till  11.45.  Porter  was 
there  from  the  time  he  came  in  up  to  11.45,  and  Church  was 
serving  in  the  bar  all  evening.  I  had  been  at  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  on  the  Monday  evening;  I  went  at  7.30,  and  stopped 
till  12.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Slate  Club,  but  I  knew  it  was 
held  there.  Porter  and  Church  were  there  on  the  Monday 
night.  I  saw  Church  there  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  Porter 
and  I  came  away  together.  On  Sunday  night,  the  2nd,  I  went 
into  Church’s  with  Porter  at  a  few  minutes  before  eight,  and 
remained  till  ten.  Church  was  there,  and  Goodridge  was  with 
us.  I  saw  the  accused  at  Porter’s  door  on  Sunday,  9th  March, 
and  also  at  Church’s  door  between  one  and  two  o’clock  with 
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Porter  and  his  son,  and,  I  think,  Mrs.  Porter,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure.  On  the  16th  I  saw  her  about  10.30  a.m.  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  Porter  called  me  over  to  look  at  the  indiarubber  plant 
which  he  had,  and  while  he  was  showing  it  to  me  the  accused 
stood  at  the  front  door  and  said  to  Mrs.  Porter,  “  It  is  a  very 
fine  one,  is  it  not,  mother?”  Mrs.  Porter  said,  “  Yes,  as  fine 
a  one  as  I  have  ever  seen.”  The  accused  said,  “It  is  not  as 
fine  a  one  as  I  ever  saw,  for  I  have  seen  one  quite  as  tall ; 
I  brought  it  out  of  the  drawing-room  into  the  kitchen,  as  I 
had  a  grand  ball  at  my  house  about  a  month  ago.” 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Porter  told  me  that  the 
accused  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  she  had  fallen  into  some 
property  by  an  aunt  of  hers.  I  was  very  often  at  Church’s. 
I  was  there  on  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  March.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  seeing  him  serving  behind  the  bar  to  fix 
any  particular  day  in  my  memory.  Porter  works  for  the  same 
firm  as  I  do,  and  he  sometimes  works  under  me.  He  was 
working  under  me  at  the  time  I  was  at  the  Police  Court.  I 
live  immediately  opposite  him.  I  thought  nothing  of  seeing 
the  accused  with  a  black  bag  at  tea  time  on  that  particular 
day.  I  did  not  ponder  the  matter  over  in  my  mind  as  early 
as  8th  March,  and  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  at  the  Police  Court. 
I  went  to  Porter’s  house  to  borrow  a  spade,  but  Mr.  Porter 
had  not  got  one;  he  had  lent  it  to  some  one  else.  Mrs.  Porter 
was  not  there  when  the  accused  promised  Porter  the  things 
in  the  kitchen,  except  the  services.  At  Church’s  house  Porter 
said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  to  find  a  broker.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  furnished  house;  I  have  only  been 
in  one  room  upstairs,  the  bagatelle  room.  It  is  two  cottages 
turned  into  a  beer  shop.  I  went  to  the  police  station  and  gave 
information  on  7th  April,  and  the  police  referred  me  to  the 
Treasury. 

I  had  read  articles  about  the  case.  I  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Porter’s  statement  by  that  time.  The  day  is  fixed  in  my  mind 
by  its  being  Sandown  Park  races  on  the  Tuesday.  I  was  not 
at  these  races.  I  have  been  at  a  good  many  races  and.  I  have 
betted  at  them,  but  I  do  not  do  that  now.  I  was  not  at  Church’s 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th,*  before  I  went  into  Porter’s.  I  leave  off 
work  at  6.30.  I  can  always  hear  the  factory  clock  strike  when 
I  am  at  home.  I  left  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  at  ten  o’clock.  I 
know  that  Church  attends  races  sometimes,  but  I  have  not  been 
with  him.  I  am  at  Church’s  every  evening.  I  am  sure  I 
went  to  Porter’s  on  Sunday,  16th  March,  about  10.30  a.m. 
I  saw  the  accused  there.  She  had  no  dress  on,  only  a  little 
bit  of  a  cape  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  petticoat.  I 
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did  not  see  her  at  Porter’s  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th,  but 
I  saw  her  at  Church’s  at  dinner  time  with  Porter  and  his  son 
William,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Porter  was  also  there,  but  I  will 
not  be  certain.  Church  was  in  the  bar.  I  was  there  again 
on  Monday  night,  the  10th,  and  I  saw  Church.  I  was  not  there 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th;  I  believe  I  was  at  home  all  the  evening. 
I  have  not  heard  that  he  was  away  from  his  house  that  evening 
and  at  Richmond  with  the  accused,  and  that  they  came  home 
late.  I  was  not  at  the  Police  Court  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  as  I  was  ill  in  bed.  I  was  not  at  w^rk  on  the  Friday 
or  Saturday.  I  went  to  the  Treasury  on  8th  April.  I  was 
not  at  the  Police  Court  on  31st  March.  I  heard  from  my  wife 
on  Sunday,  the  30th,  that  Church  was  arrested.  I  did  not 
hear  it  from  Porter;  I  did  not  see  Porter  that  Sunday.  I  was 
not  at  Church’s  at  all,  that  day;  I  was  at  home.  I  was  not 
ill,  but  I  did  not  want  to  go  there.  Church  was  not  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine;  we  have  not  been  out  together.  I 
have  used  his  house  frequently  during  the  last  nine  years, 
almost  every  evening.  I  was  there  on  23rd  March,  the  Sunday 
before,  and  on  16th  March,  the  Sunday  before  that.  I  do  not 
know  on  what  Sunday  in  February  I  was  there. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — Porter  did  not  use 
the  name  “  Kate  Webster  ”  ;  he  said  she  was  “  Mrs.  Thomas.” 
It  was  about  two  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  that  my  wife  told  me 
Church  had  been  taken  into  custody. 

By  Justice  Denman — I  first  began  on  24th  March  to  have 
a  notion  that  I  could  give  important  evidence.  That  was 
through  Porter’s  boy  coming  to  Church’s  at  the  dinner  hour  one 
Sunday  and  talking  about  the  matter.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  speak  to  Porter  about  it.  He  was  present  at  Church’s 
at  the  time  the  boy  spoke.  That  was  on  24th  of  March.  I 
took  steps  on  7th  April  by  going  to  the  police,  and  they  referred 
me  to  the  Treasury  Solicitor. 

William  Porter,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
am  a  son  of  the  witness,  Henry  Porter.  I  was  living  with  my 
father  and  mother  on  4th  March  last,  and  I  was  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Chipmell,  baker,  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  where  I 
have  been  for  seven  years.  On  that  day  I  saw  my  father  and 
brother  about  7  p.m.  with  the  accused.  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  shop  where  I  work.  I  fix  the  day  because  it  was  my 
birthday.  The  accused  spoke  to  me ;  she  asked  me  how  I  was 
keeping,  and  shook  hands  with  me.  I  said,  “  I  don’t  know 
you.”  She  said,  “I  am  Kate,  who  used  to  live  next  door 
to  you.”  I  said  I  had  some  recollection  of  her;  it  was  six  or 
seven  years  since  I  had  seen  her.  She  told  me  she  was  living 
at  Richmond,  and  had  a  home  of  her  own,  and  she  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  down  and  see  her.  I  said  that  I  might  run  down 
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one  evening  when  I  had  time,  but  I  could  not  fix  any  date. 
They  passed  on.  My  father  was  carrying  a  bag;  I  think  it 
was  a  black  bag.  I  did  not  know  the  accused’s  name  then. 
I  saw  her  again  on  Thursday,  6th  March,  at  my  father’s  house. 
She  again  asked  me  to  come  down  and  see  her  home  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  I  said  I  would  go  that  evening  if  I  could  get  away, 
and  I  went  that  evening  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  with 
the  accused.  She  had  left  her  keys  behind,  and  by  means  of 
a  ladder  I  got  through  one  of  the  windows  and  opened  the 
door.  We  both  entered  the  house.  I  was  there  about  two 
hours,  during  which  time  she  showed  me  some  photographs 
and  a  likeness  of  her  father,  who,  she  said,  was  living  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  sell  her  home  and  go 
and  live  with  him.  I  had  some  spirits  of  some  sort,  and  left 
her  there  and  returned  home  alone.  I  saw  her  three  or  four 
times  altogether.  I  went  again  on  Saturday,  15th,  with  Harry 
Bass.  Church  and  the  accused  were  there  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  remained  about  two  hours,  and  we  had  some  spirits. 
The  accused  went  to  my  father’s  house  that  night  and  stayed 
the  night.  Next  day,  Sunday,  we  went  on  the  water — the 
accused,  Church,  Mrs.  Church,  their  child,  my  friend,  and 
myself.  It  was  merely  a  pleasure  party.  That  wras  the  last 
time  I  saw  her.  I  always  knew  her  as  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  was  twenty-two  years  old 
last  birthday,  so  that  I  would  be  about  sixteen  when  the  accused 
was  staying  opposite  us.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was 
first  examined  at  the  Police  Court  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

I  know  I  was  at  Vine  Cottages  on  6th  March,  because  it  was 
two  days  after  my  birthday.  I  do  not  know  what  fixed  16th 
March  on  my  recollection.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  9th  Match  when 
we  went  on  the  water.  I  am  also  sure  that  my  friend  Bass 
went  down  the  day  before  the  water  party.  I  am  sure  my 
father  was  not  there.  I  did  not  hear  my  father  or  Church  or 
Bass  call  the  accused  “  Mrs.  Thomas,”  but  she  told  me  her¬ 
self  that  that  was  her  name.  I  went  home  by  train  on  the 
16th,*  not  in  a  cab.  I  went  back  to  my  situation  and  shut  the 
shop.  I  got  home  about  twelve  o’clock.  I  left  Richmond 
about  eleven,  and  it  took  me  about  twenty  minutes  to  get  home. 

I  did  not  see  anything  of  my  father  that  day.  I  did  not  see 
a  basket  of  plate.  I  got  to  Richmond  about  nine.  Church  was 
there.  It  is  not  true  that  Church,  Webster,  and  my  father 
all  went  home  in  a  cab  with  the  basket  of  plate.  It  was  on  the 
6th  that  I  put  a  ladder  up  against  the  window  at  the  side  of 
the  house  over  the  wall  and  got  in  there.  The  accused  had 
left  her  key  at  my  father’s  house,  and  my  mother  found  it. 

I  will  not  swear  that  my  mother  found  the  key,  but  she  found 
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the  purse.  I  was  at  home  on  Sunday,  2nd  March,  during 
the  day,  but  not  in  the  evening.  I  never  stay  at  home  on 
Sunday  evenings.  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  came  home 
again.  I  cannot  say  where  I  went  or  whether  it  was  with  a 
friend  or  a  young  woman. 

Harriet  Cox,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  keep 
the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  beer-house,  King’s  Road, 
Hammersmith.  I  remember  in  the  early  part  of  March,  be¬ 
tween  8  and  9  p.m.,  seeing  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy  look¬ 
ing  at  some  photographs  in  the  bar.  I  could  not  be  certain 
who  the  woman  was.  I  saw  the  woman  showing  a  photograph 
to  the  man.  I  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  see  it,  and  she  showed 
it  to  me.  I  asked  if  it  was  meant  for  herself,  and  she  said, 
“  Yes.”  I  said,  “  It  is  not  like  you.”  It  was  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  a  little  larger.  They  were  there  about  twenty 
minutes,  but  I  was  not  there  when  they  came  in;  I  was  eating 
my  supper,  and  I  was  not  serving  at  that  time.  My  niece, 
Millicent  Street,  was  there.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  woman 
left  before  the  other  two. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — As  far  as  I  know,  she  re¬ 
mained  the  whole  time.  She  never  left  while  I  was  there. 

Millicent  Street,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
assist  my  aunt,  the  last  witness,  in  her  business.  I  saw  a 
person  give  a  photograph  to  my  aunt  in  the  bar,  but  I  cannot 
recognise  the  accused  as  that  person.  There  were  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  bar  at  the  time.  The  female  had  been  in  the 
bar  then  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  did  not  see  what  sort 
of  a  photograph  it  was.  I  saw  her  come  in  with  a  man  and 
a  boy,  and  I  served  her.  I  did  not  see  her  go  out.  She  went 
out,  however,  and  she  was  away  twenty  minutes  when  she  came 
back  again.  The  man  and  the  boy  remained  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  was  first  asked  to  give 
evidence  in  March,  I  think,  but  I  won’t  be  positive  whether 
it  was  March  or  April.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  even  in 
May.  I  did  not  see  the  woman  go  out  of  the  bar  that  night, 
but  I  know  she  was  out  twenty  minutes,  because  I  was  having 
my  supper  for  twenty  minutes.  I  looked  at  the  time  when  I 
went  to  my  supper.  A  gentleman  took  my  evidence  down. 
He  did  not  tell  me  that  the  woman  who  showed  my  aunt  the 
photograph  was  Kate  Webster.  There  were  about  three  people 
in  the  bar  at  the  time.  I  was  not  called  at  the  Police  Court. 
I  read  statements  with  regard  to  this  case  in  the  papers.  I 
heard  it  said  by  people  in  the  bar  that  Kate  Webster  had  been 
there.  It  was  common  talk.  I  did  not  hear  it  said  that  she 
left  the  bar  and  went  on  to  Hammersmith  Broadway.  I  was 
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as  deaf  then  as  I  am  now,  and  I  could  not  hear  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

By  Justice  Denman — I  saw  the  accused  come  in  twice.  The 
first  time  she  was  with  a  man  and  a  boy  about  sixteen.  I  then 
went  to  supper.  She  had  gone  out  then.  I  saw  her  come 
back  just  as  I  came  in.  I  did  not  see  the  photograph,  but  my 
aunt  told  me  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  photograph.  There 
was  only  one  on  the  photograph,  but  I  could  not  see  the  face. 
I  did  not  see  any  black  bag.  Sixty  or  seventy  people  come 
into  the  bar  during  the  day. 

The  Court  adjourned. 
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Third  Day— Friday,  4th  July,  1879. 

John  Church,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  live 
at  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith,  and  I 
have  lived  there  for  nine  years.  It  is  a  wine  and  beer  house. 
I  am  married,  and  I  have  one  child,  between  six  and  seven 
years  old.  I  have  a  potboy.  The  one  I  had  then  did  not 
sleep  in  the  house,  but  the  one  I  have  now  does.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  I  had  no  servant  sleeping  in  the  house. 
Before  I  took  this  house  I  had  been  a  gentleman’s  servant,  and 
before  that  I  had  been  in  the  army.  I  left  the  army  in  1866, 
having  purchased  my  discharge.  I  enlisted  in  1857  in  the 
11th  Hussars,  and  remained  in  the  army  till  1866. 

On  Sunday,  2nd  March,  I  was  at  my  house,  the  “  Rising 
Sim.”  It  opens  at  one  o’clock  on  Sundays,  and  remains  open 
till  three  o’clock.  It  opens  again  at  six  o’clock,  and  remains 
open  until  eleven  o’clock.  I  did  not  leave  Hammersmith  at 
all,  that  day,  between  six  and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
I  was  serving  behind  the  bar.  My  wife  was  also  at  home. 
I  saw  Henry  Porter  there  between  one  and  three  o’clock’,  and 
in  the  evening  from  eight  till  ten  o’clock.  Thurlow  was  there 
till  nearly  closing  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munt  were  also  there. 
I  slept  at  home  on  Sunday  night.  I  did  not  go  out  after 
eleven  o’clock.  On  the  following  morning  I  got  up  about  ten 
o’clock  and  attended  to  work  in  the  house,  and  I  remained  at 
home  till  mid-day.  I  did  not  leave  Hammersmith  at  all  that 
day.  In  the  evening  a  Mr.  Camerar  Kuss,  a  jeweller,  of 
Oxford  Street,  called  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and  I 
had  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  It  was  a  usual  thing  for  him 
to  call  every  Monday  evening.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Oak  Slate  Club  on  Monday,  3rd  March,  in  my  house.  It  is 
a  sick  and  burial  club.  I  produce  a  book  containing  the  society’s 
rules.  They  meet  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  at  my  house. 
Seven  o’clock  is  the  usual  time  when  the  meeting  is  held, 
but  7.30  is  the  time  allowed  for  them  to  meet,  and  ten  o’clock 
is  the  ordinary  time  of  closing.  On  that  night  the  meeting 
took  place  as  usual.  I  was  the  treasurer,  and  George  Wood- 
bridge  was  the  secretary.  There  are  three  keys  to  the  box.  I 
had  one,  and  Harris  and  Taylor,  the  stewards,  had  the  others. 
The  box  cannot  be  opened  unless  the  three  are  present  with 
the  keys.  That  night  the  stewards  and  treasurer  were  present 
with  the  keys,  and  the  box  was  opened.  The  secretary  was 
also  there  with  the  book.  He  enters  the  amount  paid  by  each 
member.  A  number  of  members  of  the  club  attend  to  pay  their 
subscriptions.  I  saw  Porter  and  Thurlow  that  night  in  front 
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of  the  bar.  I  was  down  several  times  in  the  evening,  during 
the  course  of  the  club  meeting,  which  was  held  upstairs.  My 
wife  was  attending  to  the  business  downstairs.  I  saw  Porter 
and  Thurlow  there  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  I  remained  at 
the  house  till  closing  time,  12.30,  and  then  retired  to  bed. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  4th,  was  the  licensing  day 
at  Kensington.  I  have  a  billiard  and  bagatelle  licence.  I 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  my  billiard  licence  that  day,  at  the 
Vestry  Hall,  Kensington.  I  went  there  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  remained  till  between  one  and  two  o’clock. 
I  did  not  get  the  renewal  of  my  licence;  I*was  out  when  my 
name  was  called.  I  then  went  to  Sandown  Park  races,  and 
got  there  between  two  and  three  o’clock.  After  leaving  there 
I  came  home  to  Hammersmith.  I  got  back  to  Hammersmith 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock.  I  called  on  Mr.  Evans,  a  fish¬ 
monger  in  King  Street,  on  my  way  home,  and  bought  a  pair 
of  soles  and  took  them  home  with  me.  I  then  had  tea  and 
remained  at  home  till  the  closing  hour,  and  then  went  to  my 
bed.  My  wife  was  at  home.  I  played  a  game  of  dominoes  in 
the  evening  with  a  man  named  Allen,  and  a  man  named  John 
ston  was  scoring  for  us.  I  did  not  go  to  Richmond  at  all  that 
day.  I  was  at  home  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  that  week,  attending  to  my  business  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  knew  the  accused,  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  saw  her  on  Sunday, 
9th  March,  at  my  house  between  one  and  three,  in  the  front 
bar.  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Porter,  William  Porter,  and  Mr.  Thurlow 
were  with  her.  I  did  not  knO'W  her  then.  Porter  said,  “  This  is 
Mrs.  Thomas.”  I  said,  “  1  do  not  know  her.”  She  said, 
“  Don’t  you  know  me?”  I  said,  “  I  do  not.”  She  said,  “  I 
was  an  old  neighbour  of  Porter’s  some  years  ago. ’  ’  I  said  I 
had  no  recollection  of  her.  They  had  their  ale  and  left,  and 
went  towards  Porter’s  house.  My  wife  was  not  present;  she 
was  in  the  house,  but  not  at  the  bar.  I  next  saw  the  accused 
the  next  morning,  Monday,  10th,  between  one  and  three.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  with  her.  I  was  going  out.  I  think  there  was  a 
boat  race  on  that  day.  I  saw  Mrs.  Porter,  who  asked  if  I  was 
going  to  stand  anything,  and  I  did  pay  for  something  at  the 
“  Anglesey.”  I  asked  Mrs.  Porter  where  the  accused  lived, 
and  she  said,  “  No.  2  Mayfield  or  Vine  Cottages,  Richmond.”  I 
then  left  them.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  the  address.  I 
saw  the  accused  next  day,  Tuesday,  11th.  I  went  first  to  a 
licensing  meeting  at  Kensington  for  my  beer  and  wine  licence, 
and  I  got  it  and  the  billiard  licence  renewed.  In  the  evening, 
some  time  between  five  and  seven,  I  went  to  Richmond,  in 
consequence  of  what  Porter  had  said  to  me  about  this  lady 
having  some  furniture  to  dispose  of.  I  had  not  been  to  Rich- 
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mond  since  the  Shah  was  there,  which  was  some  considerable 
time  before.  The  accused  let  me  into  No.  2  Vine  Cottages. 
I  went  into  the  front  sitting-room  and  the  parlour.  Her  little 
boy  was  there.  I  said  I  had  come  to  look  at  the  furniture  she 
had  to  dispose  of.  I  do  not  recollect  what  she  replied.  I  stayed 
till  between  nine  and  ten.  I  did  not  examine  the  things.  I 
talked  with  the  accused ;  she  said  her  aunt  had  died  and  left 
her  all  the  furniture,  and  she  was  going  over  to  live  with  her 
father,  who  was  a  solicitor,  in  Scotland.  She  showed  me  a 
photograph  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  said  it  was  her  father. 
It  was  in  a  frame.  She  said  she  was  going  over  to  Scotland 
to  keep  her  father’s  house,  as  he  was  in  bad  health.  I  came  to 
no  arrangement  with  her  on  that  occasion.  I  took  no  refresh¬ 
ment,  no  food.  I  saw  cups  and  saucers  and  breakfast  things 
in  the  back  parlour,  and  I  said,  “  I  see  you  have  had  com- 
pany,”  and  she  said,  “  Yes,  I  have.”  When  I  left  that  night 
the  accused  went  with  me  to  the  station.  She  left  the  little 
boy  in  the  house.  We  went  to  the  “  Railway  Tavern,” 
Hartley’s,  where  we  had  some  drink.  I  returned  alone,  by 
train  to  Hammersmith. 

Next  day,  Wednesday,  12th,  I  went  to  Richmond  again  in 
the  evening  about  six  or  seven  with  Henry  Porter.  We  went 
to  No.  2  Vine  Cottages,  and  the  accused  opened  the  door. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  to  my  recollection.  Porter 
said  he  had  brought  me  to  purchase  the  furniture  and  look 
over  it.  We  went  upstairs  and  looked  over  the  house.  Nothing 
passed  between  me  and  the  accused  as  to  the  purchase  on  that 
occasion.  I  sat  till  between  nine  and  ten,  and  the  three  of 
us  left  together  and  went  to  the  railway  station  and  to  Hammer¬ 
smith.  Next  day,  Thursday,  13th,  the  accused,  Porter,  and 
I  went  by  rail  from  Hammersmith  to  Richmond  between  eleven 
and  twelve  in  the  morning.  Before  that  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Weston,  a  greengrocer,  who  removes  furniture.  The  accused, 
Porter,  and  I  went  to  him  together.  I  asked  if  he  could  move 
some  furniture,  and  he  said  yes,  and  that  he  would  go  and 
see.  He  arranged  to  meet  us  at  Richmond  at  three.  On  that 
day  at  Richmond  the  accused  opened  the  side  door  with  a  key. 
Weston  came  to  see  what  there  was  to  bring.  I  made  a  list 
of  the  furniture,  and  I  produce  a  pencilled  list.  I  offered  the 
accused  £50  for  the  furniture.  She  pointed  out  what  she 
wanted  to  sell,  and  said  she  did  not  think  it  was  enough.  I 
just  ran  over  the  list  I  had  taken  and  offered  her  £68.  Porter 
went  over  the  furniture  with  the  accused  after  I  had  offered 
the  £50,  and  when  she  came  in  with  Porter  again  she  said 
the  £50  was  not  enough.  She  agreed  to  take  £68.  I  paid  a 
deposit  of  £18.  She  said  she  wanted  to  pay  some  little  bills, 
would  I  advance  some  of  the  money?  A  tradesman  did  call. 
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I  gave  her  two  £5  notes  and  £8  in  gold.  She  said  she  would 
sooner  have  gold  than  notes  or  cheques.  I  said  she  could  get 
them  changed  where  I  had  a  banking  account,  at  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  Hammersmith.  The  plate  was  to  be  left 
at  my  place  for  safety  till  she  called  for  it.  She  said,  “  Take 
this.  When  the  men  are  moving  the  goods  some  of  it  may  be 
lost.”  Weston  came  down  that  day.  I  and  the  accused  saw 
him.  He  looked  round  the  house  to  see  what  he  should  require 
to  move  the  things.  He  returned  by  himself.  I  left  at  nine 
or  ten.  The  notes  I  gave  her  I  had  taken  in  my  business, 
not  from  the  bank.  I  took  no  receipt  for  them.  We  returned, 
Porter,  the  accused,  and  I,  together  by  rail,  she  taking  with 
her  the  plate  in  a  square  basket.  It  was  left  at  my  place. 
Some  candlesticks,  beside  the  plate  in  the  basket,  were  also 
taken.  They  were  put  in  the  club-room.  She  left  my  house 
with  Porter.  I  got  home  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Next  day,  Friday,  the  14th,  I  went  to  Richmond  with  Porter 
and  the  accused  by  train;  I  went  to  see  about  the  furniture, 
how  we  should  pack  it.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  then. 
Afterwards,  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Porter  came  down,  and  Robert 
Porter  came  in.  We  returned  in  a  cab  between  ten  and  eleven, 
the  accused  with  us.  I  believe  a  pair  of  curtains  and  some 
other  things  were  taken  by  the  accused,  and  were  put  with  the 
other  things  in  the  club-room  of  my  house. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th,  I  and  Mr.  Henderson,  a  grocer,  went 
to  Richmond  in  a  cab  between  4  and  5  p.m.  Mr.  Henderson  went 
to  look  at  the  furniture.  The  accused  let  us  in,  but  did  not 
accompany  us.  We  stayed  till  between  nine  and  ten.  Henry 
Porter  came  in,  in  the  evening.  Henderson  and  Henry  Porter 
went  home  in  the  hansom  cab,  which  brought  Henderson  and 
I,  between  seven  and  eight.  They  took  some  linen  in  a  parcel 
which  accused  put  in  the  cab.  She  said  to  Porter,  “  Take 
these  up  to  be  washed.”  After  they  left  we  (the  accused 
and. I)  came  up  by  train.  No  one  was  in  the  house  except  me 
and  the  accused  after  they  had  left.  I  had  no  drink  on  that 
occasion.  We  left  the  house  between  nine  and  ten.  I  went 
home  and  the  accused  went  to  Porter’s. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  I  went  boating  with  the  accused, 
William  Porter,  a  friend  of  his,  and  my  wife  and  child  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Monday,  the  17th,  I  went  with 
the  accused  to  Richmond.  At  the  station  at  Richmond 
we  took  a  cab.  The  cabman  was  examined  at  the  inquiry 
at  Richmond.  We  called  in  the  cab  at  Mr.  Wood’s,  the  jeweller, 
in  Richmond.  The  accused  asked  if  Mrs.  Thomas’s  watch  was 
done,  and  the  boy  said  it  had  better  be  left  for  another  time. 
The  accused  said,  “  Very  well;  I  want  a  pair  of  earrings,”  and 
she  bought  a  pair  of  earrings  for  £1,  and  I  paid  for  them. 
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She  said  she  would  pay  me  again  when  I  paid  her  for  the 
furniture.  She  said  she  would  like  a  pair  like  my  wife’s  ear¬ 
rings.  She  took  the  earrings  away  with  her.  I  went  away 
with  her  in  the  cab  to  Vine  Cottages.  The  accused  opened  the 
door.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house.  It  was  between 
3  and  4  p.m.,  and  I  sat  till  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  and  left  alone. 
I  fetched  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  we  both  drank  some  of  it.  No 
one  else  came  in  that  evening. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  at  10  a.m.,  I  saw  the  accused  sitting  in 
my  bar  parlour  with  my  little  girl.  My  little  girl  was  showing 
her  some  photographs  of  my  wife  and  child.  In  that  place 
I  have  address  cards  with  my  name  and  that  of  the  house. 
They  are  kept  in  sight  of  any  one  who  sits  on  the  sofa  in  the 
bar  parlour  as  the  accused  did.  There  were  photographs  of 
myself.  The  police  showed  me  at  Richmond  a  card  and  a 
photograph  of  mine.  The  accused  remained  with  my  little  girl 
while  I  was  out.  I  left  to  see  a  man  named  Maryon,  who 
was  to  come  down  and  assist  in  moving  the  furniture.  When 
I  came  back,  the  accused  was  still  there,  and  I  told  her  they 
were  ready  to  start  for  Richmond.  It  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve.  Maryon  and  I  went  into  my  house;  the  accused  was 
still  there.  We  three  left  together,  and  went  to  Weston’s  and 
to  the  bank,  where  I  kept  an  account,  and  I  went  in  and  drew 
a  cheque  for  £50,  payable  to  J.  Church  or  bearer,  cashed  it  over 
the  counter,  and  got  ten  £5  notes.  I  came  out  with  the  notes, 
joined  the  accused  and  Maryon,  and  took  the  notes  down  to 
Richmond.  We  went  by  rail.  (Shown  cheque.)  That  is  the 
cheque  I  refer  to.  It  is  dated  the  18th,  and  has  the  perfora¬ 
tion  and  stamp  of  the  bank  on  it.  I  had  to  my  credit  at  that 
time  over  £200.  On  3rd  March  I  had  £245  to  my  credit.  I 
had  banked  there  from  August,  1876.  We  got  to  Richmond 
between  twelve  and  one  o’clock.  The  men  assisted  in  tying 
up  the  accused’s  boxes  and  preparing  the  furniture  for  removal. 
Porter  came  before  the  vans  in  the  evening;  the  vans  arrived 
between  6  and  7  p.m.  The  accused,  Maryon,  and  I  had  three 
glasses  of  brandy  each,  which  finished  the  brandy.  When 
Porter  came  in  I  sent  him  for  a  receipt  stamp,  and  he  brought 
two.  I  drew  the  receipt  produced,  and  stuck  on  to  it  one  of 
the  receipt  stamps  which  Porter  had  brought.  I  put  it  on 
the  mantelpiece  in  the  front  room,  the  drawing-room.  Maryon, 
Porter,  Weston,  and  Smith  (I  think  Mr.  Weston  brought  three 
men),  were  there  when  the  vans  were  there,  and  while  they 
were  there  a  man  called  for  Mr.  Wheeler’s  account.  The 
accused  came  and  asked  me  for  two  sixpences  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  I  gave  her  two  in  change  for  one  shilling.  The  accused 
went  to  the  door  to  pay  the  man  the  bill.  Three  or  four 
articles  of  furniture  were  brought  out  of  the  house  and  put  in 
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the  van.  I  was  in  the  front  room,  when  I  heard  some  one 
come  and  inquire  who  was  removing  the  furniture.  The 
accused  was  in  the  house,  and  asked  who  was  inquiring.  I 
said,  “  The  lady  next  door,”  who  the  accused  said  was  her  land¬ 
lady.  The  accused  walked  down  the  garden,  and  said,  “  Who 
wants  me?  ”  I  came  out  and  saw  her  go  to  the  next  house. 
She  was  a  few  minutes  away  and  returned  greatly  agitated  and 
excited.  She  went  inside  No.  2.  I  did  not  see  Miss  Ives  that 
evening.  I  ordered  the  things  to  be  removed  back  into  the 
house,  as  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Only  one 
van  had  things  in  it  at  that  time.  I  had,  before  the  things 
were  taken  out,  to  agree  with  Weston  as  to  paying  him  for  his 
trouble.  I  paid  him  £2  down,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  £1  more. 

I  saw  the  accused  with  some  dresses  on  her  arm,  which  she 
threw  into  the  van.  Mr.  Weston  said,  “  I  will  take  charge 
of  them.”  She  also  had  a  bonnet  box.  (Produced.)  The 
van  was  a  large  furniture  removal  van  with  Weston’s  name  on 
it.  She  threw  the  dresses  into  the  van  and  went  away.  That 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  her  until  she  was  in  custody.  The 
accused  had  her  bonnet  on  when  she  went  away ;  she  was  dressed. 
She  had  not  a  bonnet  on,  to  my  recollection,  when  she  went 
next  door.  Maryon  shut  up  the  house;  he  closed  the  door 
when  we  left.  We  all  went  to  the  public-house  round  the 
corner.  I  stayed  about  twenty  minutes  at  the  public-house.  I 
returned  by  rail  with  Maryon  and  Porter.  The  journey  from 
Rose  Gardens  to  Vine  Cottages  is  about  six  miles;  it  is  half 
an  hour’s  drive  by  cab.  We  got  home  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock.  Weston  and  a  man  brought  the  dresses  and  box  to 
my  house  that  night.  At  first  I  did  not  consent  to  take  the 
things  in,  but  my  wife  took  them  in.  The  accused  had 
borrowed  a  sovereign  from  her.  The  things  were  taken  up¬ 
stairs  into  the  club-room.  I  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  the  accused.  I  knew  her  by  no  other  name  than  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

The  next  evening  I  went  to  Richmond,  and  went  to  Miss 
Ives’s  house.  On  Friday  evening,  the  2lst,  my  wife  showed 
me  a  letter.  I  identify  the  letter  produced  as  the  letter  my 
wife  showed  me.  It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  signed, 
“  Menhennick,  45  Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park.”  She  also 
showed  me  this  purse  and  five  rings — (produced) — and  told 
me  where  she  got  them  from.  I  went  to  Porter  and  told  him 
the  circumstances,  and  he  and  I  went  that  same  evening  to  45 
Ambler  Road  and  saw  Mr.  Menhennick,  and  in  Porter’s  pre¬ 
sence  I  made  a  communication  to  him.  I  think  we  got  there 
about  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  and  we  were  with  him  perhaps  an 
hour*. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  I  received  a  letter  from  him.  Mr. 
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Hughes,  the  solicitor  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  came  to  my  place  that 
day,  and  he  and  I  and  Porter  went  together  from  Hammer¬ 
smith  to  Richmond,  and  we  went  to  the  police  station  there. 
We  then  went  with  Inspector  Pearman  to  Vine  Cottages.  We 
went  to  Miss  Ives  first,  and  went  through  her  house  into  No. 
2,  and  in  the  cupboard  there  I  found  the  gold  watch  and  chain 
I  had  seen  at  the  jeweller’s.  I  also  saw  the  photograph  of 
myself,  and  the  photograph  which  the  accused  had  shown  me 
as  that  of  her  father.  Some  time  after  that  I  gave  up  to 
the  police  all  the  things. which  had  been  left  at  my  house  by 
the  accused.  Up  to  Saturday,  the  22nd,  I  had  not  made  any 
communication  to  the  police.  After  that  Saturday  I  saw  the 
police  officers  from  time  to  time. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th,  I  went  to  the  police  station  at  Rich¬ 
mond  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  and  saw  the  accused  there  in 
custody.  Her  statement  was  read  over  to  me  in  her  presence. 
I  also  made  a  statement.  I  said  I  was  not  at  Richmond  at  the 
time,  I  -believe,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  did  not  notice 
what  the  accused  said.  I  was  then  taken  into  custody,  and 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  with  being  in 
possession  of  the  property  stolen  from  her.  I  was  taken  before 
the  magistrate  next  day  and  remanded,  and  on  17th  April,  at 
the  request  of  counsel  for  the  Crown,  I  was  discharged.  On 
the  following  day  I  went  with  my  wife  to  the  Treasury  and  made 
a  statement.  I  never  gave  my  card  and  photograph  to  the 
accused.  During  the  time  she  was  away,  from  Tuesday,  18th, 
till  she  was  in  custody,  I  never  received  any  letter  from  her 
from  Ireland.  I  knew  no  other  person  as  Mrs.  Thomas,  except 
the  accused. 

Cross-examined' by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  do  not  know  my  native 
place.  I  went  into  the  army  when  I  was  between  nineteen  and 
twenty.  I  had  to  go  before  a  magistrate  to  be  sworn  in  as 
a  soldier,  but  I  do  not  think  I  had  to  give  a  description  of 
myself  when  I  was  sworn  in.  I  might  have  described  myself 
as  a  clerk.  I  might  have  said  at  the  Police  Court  at  Richmond 
that  I  had  described  myself  wrongly.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
did  for  my  living  before  I  went  into  the  army.  I  did  not  know 
the  accused  six  years  ago.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
beer  to  the  houses  in  Rose  Gardens,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  the  accused  before  the  9th.  I  was  never  in  her 
company  about  six  years  ago,  to  my  recollection.  I  have  applied 
for  my  billiard  and  bagatelle  licence  for  four  or  five  years,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  I  have  had  my  name  missed 
several  times  before.  If  it  has  not  been  for  the  billiard,  it  has 
been  for  my  beer  and  wine  licence.  I  was  late  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  a  great  many  more  publicans  were  also  in  the  same 
position.  I  left  the  Vestry  Hall  on  the  4th,  after  I  found  that 
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my  name  was  called;  I  did  not  apply  again.  I  did  not  go 
into  the  V estry  Hall  again ;  I  left  before  the  licensing  meeting 
was  concluded,  between  one  and  two,  with  some  friends. 

As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  between  three  and  four 
on  Tuesday,  11th,  that  I  went  to  Richmond.  I  might  be  a 
little  mistaken  as  regards  the  time.  I  may  have  said  before 
the  magistrate  that  I  stayed  there  from  four  till  nine  or  ten. 
I  went  into  the  front  and  back  rooms  to  look  at  the  furniture. 
1  was  sitting  down,  and  I  had  a  cigar.  I  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  drink,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was;  I  do  not 
recollect  what  I  had  to  eat  or  drink.  I  do  not  recollect  saying 
at  the  Police  Court  that  I  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  in  the 
house  that  day. 

Sunday,  9th,  was  the  first  time  I  saw  the  accused;  Porter 
introduced  her  as  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had  the  furniture  to  sell. 
I  said  if  any  of  it  suited  me  I  would  buy  it;  my  house  was 
not  so  very  well  furnished,  I  could  do  with  some.  Porter  had 
told  me  the  week  before  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had  furniture  to 
sell.  I  did  not  make  an  appointment  on  the  10th  to  meet 
Porter  at  Hartley’s,  the  Station  Hotel;  it  was  one  day  m 
the  week  that  Porter  told  me  of  it.  I  made  one  engagement 
to  meet  him  at  Hartley’s,  in  the  week  ending  Saturday,  8th, 
but  I  cannot  tell  what  day  it  was.  It  was  not  Monday,  3rd ; 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that;  it  was  more  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
I  did  not  say  at  the  Police  Court  that  I  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  him  on  the  Monday;  I  might  have  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  Monday  to  meet  him  at  Hartley’s  on  Tuesday.  It 
was  on  Tuesday,  11th,  that  I  was  at  Hartley’s  with  the  accused, 
between  nine  and  ten,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  It  did 
not  strike  me  as  strange  that  I  should  be  treating  her  the  very 
next  day  after  I  knew  her.  It  was  Mrs.  Porter  whom  I  had 
known  for  years  that  I  went  to  treat.  Of  course,  the  accused 
had  part  of  the  liquor.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  strange  that 
I  should  have  stopped  with  the  accused,  a  stranger,  alone  in 
the  house  from  four  till  nine  or  ten.  I  said  at  first  that  the 
accused  and  I  went  to  the  “  Thatched  House.”  That  was  a 
mistake.  She  left  me  on  Tuesday  night  between  nine  and  ten, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  she  went  to. 

I  went  down  again  on  Wednesday,  12th;  I  got  there,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  between  six  and  seven.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  there  was  a  child  there  or  not.  I  saw  a  child 
the  day  before.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  boy  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Porter  went  with  me,  I  am  sure,  on  that  occasion. 
We  went  to  look  at  the  furniture.  On  one  other  occasion  he 
came  down  afterwards.  He  may  have  done  so  on  two  occasions, 
but  not  on  three  or  four.  I  was  there  on  the  Wednesday 
between  six  and  seven,  and  I  came  home  between  nine  and  ten. 
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Porter  and  the  accused  and  I  all  went  home  together  by  train. 
I  believe  we  went  to  the  “  Thatched.  House  ”  and  had  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.  Porter  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  mine; 
he  is  a  customer.  We  did  not  go  into  my  house  simply  because 
I  do  not  drink  beer,  and  I  do  not  keep  brandy;  I  was  bilious, 
and  wanted  a  drop  of  brandy.  I  then  went  into  my  house, 
and  she  and  Porter  passed  on.  She  did  not  go  into  my  house 
that  night. 

The  accused  and  I  went  down  to  Richmond  together  on 
the  following  morning  after  I  had  seen  Weston.  We  promised 
to  meet  Weston  there  at  three.  We  got  there  between  three 
and  four;  Weston  got  there  before  we  did.  We  went  over  the 
furniture,  and  I  paid  £18  upon  it.  I  left  Richmond  that  night 
with  the  accused  and  Porter  between  nine  and  ten.  Between 
four  and  ten  we  looked  over  the  furniture  to  see  what  I  would 
give  for  it,  but,  of  course,  it  did  not  take  all  that  time  to  look 
at  the  furniture;  I  was  sitting  down,  and,  it  may  be,  smoking. 
When  we  got  back  to  Hammersmith  we  went  again  to  the 
“  Thatched  House.” 

On  Friday,  14-th,  I  went  again  to  Richmond  with  the  accused 
and  Porter.  I  suppose  we  went  to  do  the  same  as  we  did  the 
other  day,  sit  down  and  see  the  furniture  and  have  another 
look  over  it  to  see  if  I  had  got  a  bargain.  I  am  not  sure 
what  time  we  got  there  on  the  Friday;  it  may  have  been  about 
three  or  four.  My  wife  was  at  home  looking  after  the  business. 
I  stopped  till  about  ten  or  half-past.  We  went  to  the  “  Thatched 
House  ”  again  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Saturday  I  went  down 
in  a  hansom  between  five  and  six.  I  did  not  come  back  in  the 
hansom;  I  came  back  by  train.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  kept 
the  hansom  waiting.  I  believe  the  accused  went  home  with 
me  on  that  occasion,  and  I  think  William  Porter  was  down 
there  that  night.  We  did  not  call  at  Hartley’s,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  called  at  the  “  Thatched  House.” 

We  went  on  the  water  on  Sunday.  It  was  not  my  pro¬ 
position  that  the  accused  should  go  on  the  water.  She  was 
no  more  friendly  with  me  than  any  customer  or  any  one  else 
that  I  had  transactions  with.  I  won’t  swear  whether  she  took 
the  watch  from  Wood’s  on  Monday,  17th,  or  not.  She  took 
a  fancy  to  my  wife’s  earrings,  and  I  was  to  pay  for  a  pair  and 
deduct  the  money.  I  swear  that  I  did  not  make  her  a  present 
of  the  earrings.  I  had  given  her  £18  before  I  bought  the  ear¬ 
rings.  It  is  best  known  to  herself  why  she  did  not  pay  for 
them ;  she  said  she  had  some  bills  to  pay.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  18th  March  was  a  cold  day,  and  I  cannot  say  whether 
I  wore  an  ulster  that  day.  I  might  have  walked  with  the 
accused  with  an  ulster  on.  I  did  not  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
her — I  won’t  swear  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  heard  from  Mr. 
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Weston  that  Miss  Ives  was  making  a  difficulty  about  the  removal 
of  the  furniture.  I  might  have  called  the  accused  ‘  ‘  Kate  ’  ’ ; 

I  will  not  say  I  didn’t,  because  I  have  heard  Porter  call  her 
“  Kate.”  I  will  not  swear  whether  she  did  or  did  not  call 
me  Jack.  I  believe  I  said  something  about  her  having  deceived 
me  when  the  furniture  was  being  stopped.  That  was  after 
she  spoke  to  Miss  Ives  and  came  back  to  No.  2.  She  had  got 
my  £18  and  the  £1  for  the  earrings,  and  numerous  cab  fares 
and  brandies  and  liquors,  so  that,  altogether,  I  was  out  of 
pocket  something  like  £25.  I  had  not  the  chance  to  stop  her 
and  give  her  into  custody.  I  did  not  think  she  was  going 
away.  She  went  into  the  house,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  she 
went  upstairs.  I  went  into  the  front  room.  She  did  not,  to 
my  recollection,  come  into  the  front  room  where  I  was  and  stay 
there  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  was  not  on  the  premises 
half  an  hour  after  she  had  spoken  to  Miss  Ives;  I  swear  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  she  was  there,  but  she  was  there  a 
very  short  time.  I  thought  she  would  come  back  to  my  place 
and  fetch  the  property,  and  likewise  the  linen  she  had  left 
at  Porter’s  to  be  washed.  When  I  heard  that  somebody  had 
asked  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
rent.  I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Thomas  when  I  first 
saw  the  accused.  Weston  told  me  that  Miss  Ives  was  asking 
where  Mrs.  Thomas  was.  I  did  not  then  find  that  the  accused 
was  not  Mrs.  Thomas ;  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  and  speak  to  her  about  it ;  I  allowed  her  to  go 
without  making  any  attempt  to  stop  her.  I  swear  that  she 
did  not  have  any  conversation  with  me  after  she  had  spoken 
to  Miss  Ives,  to  my  recollection.  1  cannot  swear  whether 
or  not  she  came  into  the  sitting-room  where  I  was  after  she 
had  spoken  to  Miss  Ives  and  spoke  to  me  about  going  to 
Ireland.  I  swear  that  she  was  not  engaged  in  conversation  with 
me  in  the  sitting-room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Miss  Ives 
had  made  the  difficulty.  I  did  not  say  that  she  had  better 
go  over  to  her  people,  and  I  would  stop  and  brazen  it  out. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  day  it  was  that  I  first  heard  of  the 
“  Barnes  Mystery,”  but  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before  I  went 
to  Mr.  Menhennick,  to  my  recollection.  I  heard  something 
about  a  box  being  found  with  some  remains  in  it.  I  think 
that  was  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Menhennick.  Robert  Porter 
came  into  my  place  on  Sunday,  23rd,  but  he  did  not  tell  Porter 
and  me  about  the  box.  For  a  whole  fortnight  after  the  9th 
I  never  heard  from  the  boy  Porter  about  his  being  on  Rich¬ 
mond  Bridge;  he  said  nothing  about  the  box  till  Sunday,  23rd. 
I  remember  that  day,  because  three  inspectors  came  to  me  on 
that  day.  Pearman  came  that  day  ;  he  had  not  been  there 
before.  He  saw  me  at  the  Police  Court  on  Saturday,  22nd, 
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and  spoke  to  me.  I  had  not  seen  him  on  the  16th;  I  swear 
that.  I  did  not  hear  that  he  had  been  to  my  house  on  the  16th, 
or  before  the  23rd ;  it  was  on  the  23rd  I  first  saw  him  at  my 
house.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date  on  which  I  heard  a  box 
was  found  at  Barnes,  and  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  that  on 
Tuesday,  18th,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  contents  of  the 
box,  which  Dr.  Adams  said  were  human  remains.  I  had  heard 
about  the  “  Barnes  Mystery,”  but  nothing  more  than  what 
was  in  the  papers.  I  could  not  say  the  date  when  I  heard  that 
there  had  been  an  inquest,  but  I  did  hear  about  it.  It  might 
have  been  before  or  after  the  19th.  I  went  to  Porter’s  house 
before  going  to  Mr.  Menhennick,  and  had  some  conversation 
with  him  in  his  back  room.  I  did  not  go  to  the  police  at 
once.  Mr.  Menhennick’s  was  the  only  address  I  had  to  go 
to.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  missing  Mrs.  Thomas  on  the  21st; 
I  did  not  hear  of  that  till  afterwards,  not  till  after  I  went 
to  Mr.  Menhennick.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  not  go  to  Mr. 
Menhennick  by  myself;  I  suppose  I  wanted  somebody  for  com¬ 
pany.  I  had  no  secret  conversation  with  Porter  in  his  back 
room;  the  door  was  open,  and  the  front  door  also.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  anybody  else  there;  I  did  not  notice. 
I  went  to  him  simply  because  he  was  assisting  in  removing  the 
furniture,  and  he  was  the  person  who  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  he  could  explain  the  circumstances.  I  had  no 
other  reason  for  going  to  him.  On  Sunday,  2nd  March,  Porter 
was  not  at  my  house  at  half -past  eleven.  He  was  in  my  house 
that  evening,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  away  from 
nine  till  half -past  eleven.  I  am  at  home  every  Sunday  evening; 
I  never  leave  my  wife  to  manage  the  business  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ings,  although  I  do  sometimes  on  week  days.  I  went  to 
Sandown  races  on  the  4th.  I  missed  my  name  at  the  Licensing 
Court;  I  was  with  a  few  friends  at  Kensington.  The  licensing 
begins  at  ten,  and  it  was  between  twelve  and  one  when  I 
found  that  my  name  had  been  called.  I  did  not  give  the 
accused  an  open  cheque  for  the  furniture,  because  she  said 
she  did  not  like  paper  money;  I  gave  her  notes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — A  very  large 
number  of  publicans  attend  the  licensing  meeting  to  have  their 
licences  renewed.  It  is  the  practice  to  call  the  names  over 
in  some  order,  and  if  a  man’s  name  is  missed,  he  is  put  back 
to  the  next  meeting.  I  found  my  name  was  missed,  and  I 
knew  I  should  have  to  attend  at  the  next  meeting,  and,  finding 
that,  I  went  to  Sandown.  No  one  went  with  me  to  Sandown. 
Ex-Inspector  Gill,  of  Hammersmith,  went  with  me  to  the 
Licensing  Court;  I  met  him  in  Broadway,  and  we  rode  up  in 
a  bus  to  the  Vestry  Hall.  When  I  went  to  Porter’s  on  the 
Friday  he  just  washed  himself  and  we  went  directly  to  Mr. 
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Menhennick.  I  first  saw  Inspector  Pearman  on  Saturday,  22nd, 
when  I  went  down  to  Richmond  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  Porter. 
The  police  had  not  been  to  my  house  before  that,  to  my  recol¬ 
lection.  On  the  following  Monday,  24th,  Inspectors  Pearman, 
Shaw,  and  Jones  came,  and  I  gave  them  information.  The 
earrings  I  bought  were  shown  to  me  before  the  magistrate,  in  a 
box  with  the  name  of  Wood  on  it. 

When  I  saw  the  accused  after  she  had  been  to  Miss  Ives 
I  did  not  make  any  arrangement  with  her  about  her  leaving. 
It  is  false  I  agreed  to  remain  behind  and  brazen  it  out.  I 
did  not  know  up  to  the  21st  where  she  had  gone.  Up  to  the 
time  when  I  went  to  Mr.  Menhennick  I  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  anything  wrong  had  taken  place  at  No.  2  Vine 
Cottages,  or  that  there  was  any  other  Mrs.  Thomas  but  the 
accused.  After  going  to  Mr.  Menhennick,  I  gave  every  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  power.  I  was  examined  by  Mr.  Valantine  Brown 
at  the  Police  Court  from  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  till  a 
quarter  to  five.  I  can  read  and  write.  I  was  put  down  as  a 
clerk  when  I  entered  the  army.  I  left  with  a  good  character. 
I  went  into  two  or  three  gentlemen’s  service  afterwards,  and 
left  with  a  good  character.  Before  you  can  get  a  beer  licence 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  police.  I  have  had  my  licence  renewed 
every  time.  No  complaints  have  been  made  against  me  during 
the  nine  years  I  have  been  in  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  do  not  recollect  whether  1  was 
ever  a  barman.  I  might  have  been,  and  forgotten  it.  I  have 
never  been  in  confinement  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  was 
not  particularly  wild  before  I  enlisted.  I  was  some  time  knock¬ 
ing  about ;  I  had  not  got  into  any  scrape.  I  lived  at  different 
places  before  I  went  into  the  army.  I  enlisted  in  Soho  Square 
in  a  regiment  belonging  to  the  old  East  India  Company,  in 
1857,  and  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  regular  army  in  1858. 
My  regiment  wa.s  the  4th  Bengal  Cavalry.  I  changed  from 
that  to  the  11th  at  the  time  they  were  amalgamated.  I  did 
not  get  any  sunstroke  in  India.  I  then  went  into  the  11th 
Hussars.  When  I  enlisted  I  told  them  I  had  come  from  Wat¬ 
ford.  I  had  lived  there  for  a  short,  time.  I  do  not  remember 
my  father.  My  mother  is  living.  The  accused  never  told  me 
that  she  was  going  to  Ireland;  she  always  said  Scotland.  She 
may  have  told  me  that  twice.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I 
had  any  connection  with  a  public-house  before  I  enlisted.  I 
do  not  know  the  school  that  I  went  to,  but  I  could  write  before 
I  went  into  the  army. 

By  the  Jury — I  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  when  I 
enlisted,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  gave  my  true  age. 

Mrs.  Maria  Church,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  am 
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the  wife  of  the  last  witness.  We  have  been  married  eleven 
years,  and  have  kept  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  nine  years.  On 
Sunday,  2nd  March,  my  husband  was  at  home  all  day;  he 
opened  the  house  at  6.5.  He  remained  in  the  bar  nearly  all 
the  evening.  He  was  at  home  on  the  Monday  all  day.  On 
Tuesday,  4th,  he  came  home  at  about  seven  o’clock  and  brought 
some  soles  for  tea. 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  accused  was  on  Sunday  evening, 
9th  March,  when  she  came  with  Porter  about  8.30,  who  said, 
“  This  is  Mrs.  Thomas.”  I  saw  her  again  on  the  Monday 
morning,  but  had  no  conversation  with  her  that  day.  She  came 
to  our  place  on  Thursday,  the  13th,  and  brought  some  of  the 
plate  in  a  basket.  I  put  it  upstairs  in  my  bedroom.  The  next 
day,  Friday,  14th,  she  brought  some  tablecloths,  curtains, 
glass  from  chandeliers,  and  some  mats,  and  said  that  they  were 
to  be  left,  but  she  did  not  say  till  when.  The  next  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  15th,  she  brought  two  glass  vases  and  a  carving  knife  and 
fork,  and  said,  “  These  are  for  you.” 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  16th,  I  saw  her  again.  I  went  on 
the  water  with  her,  in  a  boat,  with  my  husband,  my  little  girl, 
another  little  girl,  and  Mr.  Porter,  for  about  an  hour.  When 
we  landed  she  came  and  had  tea  with  me,  and  then  went  away. 
On  Monday,  17th,  she  came  about  11  a.m.  and  brought  two 
pairs  of  boots,  and  said  they  hurt  her  feet,  and  if  I  could 
wear  them  I  could  have  them.  She  stayed  till  about  twelve, 
till  my  husband  was  ready.  On  Tuesday,  18th,  she  came  in 
the  morning,  about  ten,  and  waited  till  my  husband  was  ready 
to  go  to  Richmond.  A  man  named  Maryon  came  about  11.30 
to  go  with  them.  I  saw  her  again  that  evening  about  8.30. 
She  came  in  through  the  bar  and  said,  “  Will  you  lend  me  a 
sovereign?”  I  took  a  half-sovereign  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
the  rest  I  got  from  the  till.  She  did  not  say  what  she  wanted 
it  for.  I  said,  “  Are  the  vans  there?”  and  she  said,  “  Yes, 
two.”  There  was  a  bonnet  box  in  the  room;  she  picked  it  up 
and  said,  *  ‘  I  shall  take  this  with  me ;  I  am  going  to  pack  up 
all  to-night.”  She  then  left.  She  had  no  child  with  her.  I 
think  I  should  know  the  bonnet  box  again.  My  husband  came 
in  alone  about  9.30,  and  not  long  after  Weston  brought  some 
dresses  in  a  bonnet  box  or  bandbox.  I  took  the  dresses  up¬ 
stairs  and  put  them  on  the  club-room  table,  but  I  did  not 
examine  them  then.  On  Friday,  21st,  I  turned  them  over  and 
felt  in  the  apron  pocket  of  the  blue  dress,  and  found  a  purse 
with  a  sort  of  diary  inside,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs,  with 
“  J.  Thomas  ”  on  them,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  letter  from 
Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  signed  “  E.  Menhennick.” 
The  purse  contained  five  rings,  some  stamps,  a  pencil,  and 
a  small  comb.  I  took  them  all  down  to  my  husband,  who 
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subsequently  gave  them  to  the  police.  I  was  never  at  the 
house  at  Richmond.  I  only  knew  the  accused  as  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — My  husband  sometimes  goes 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  if  we  are  slack;  we  work  the 
business  between  us.  He  is  never  away  three  or  four  days 
at  a  time.  He  does  not  often  go  away  from  2  to  3  p.m.  till 
11.30.  I  remember  9th  March,  because  that  was  the  first 
Sunday  he  went  out.  He  was  out  from  3.30  till  6.30  p.m. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  down  to  the  water ;  he  went  to  a  boat¬ 
ing  party,  but  I  did  not  go  with  him.  I  went  out  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  I  came  home  Porter  brought  the  accused 
in.  I  am  sure  that  9th  March  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her ; 
it  was  not  8th  March.  I  was  not  out  on  2nd  March.  My 
husband  was  not  at  home  on  Thursday,  13th  March;  he  went 
to  Richmond  that  day.  He  left  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  got 
home  a  little  after  ten  o’clock.  He  also  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  Wednesday  with  Porter,  and  got  back  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock.  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  buy  some 
furniture.  I  did  not  hear  my  husband  say  that  he  came  up 
from  Richmond  with  the  accused  to  the  “  Thatched  House,” 
and  left  her  there;  he  did  not  tell  me  whether  he  had  been 
with  Mrs.  Thomas  or  not.  On  Tuesday,  1 1th,  he  came  home 
about  11.20,  and  told  me  he  had  been  to  Richmond  with 
Mrs.  Thomas,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  how  long  he  had  been 
there.  On  the  Friday  he  went  to  Richmond  again,  and 
got  back  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  It  was  not  so  late 
as  twelve  o’clock,  but  it  was  past  ten  o’clock.  I  was  not 
with  him  to  see  whether  he  was  four  or  five  hours  with  Mrs. 
Thomas.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  had  gone  to  a  jeweller’s  at 
Richmond  and  bought  a  pin  or  a  ring,  and  she  was  to  pay  him 
back;  I  know  nothing  of  that.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
drank  brandy  and  smoked  cigars  with  her.  On  Friday,  14th, 
she  brought  a  great  many  articles  for  safe  keeping,  and  for 
me.  I  believed  her  to  be  Mrs.  Thomas;  I  knew  no  better. 
The  basket  of  plate  was  brought  down  on  Thursday.  I  re¬ 
member  my  husband  coming  home  from  Richmond  on  Saturday 
night,  15th;  he  did  not  come  in  a  cab,  to  my  knowledge. 
On  that  night  a  carving  knife  and  fork  and  two  glass  vases  were 
brought.  I  did  not  see  Porter  that  night,  to  my  knowledge. 

When  I  asked  the  accused  to  tea,  I  was  not  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  her  than  with  anyoody  else;  I  had  been  on  the 
water  with  her.  I  had  no  meat  sent  by  the  accused  from  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  I  did  not  have  a  large  piece  of  beef,  to  my  knowledge, 
on  Sunday,  16th,  for  dinner.  I  never  had  any  meat  from  Mrs. 
Thomas.  She  brought  the  boots  and  laid  them  on  the  sofa 
and  said,  “  If  you  can  wear  them,  you  can  have  them,”  and 
I  took  them.  My  husband  said,  “  I  won’t  have  the  dresses,” 
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but  I  said,  “  I  will;  she  has  had  a  sovereign  from  me.”  I 
do  not  know  his  reason  for  refusing  them.  He  had  not  told 
me  what  had  passed  at  Richmond,  but  I  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing.  He  got  home  about  9.30,  and  Weston  brought  in  the 
dresses  soon  afterwards  and  placed  them  in  the  bar.  It  did 
not  seem  so  long  as  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  afterwards. 
My  husband  had  not  told  me  that  the  furniture  had  been 
stopped,  or  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had  run  away,  but  when  he 
came  home  he  seemed  upset. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — After  Weston  came  I  heard 
him  and  my  husband  talking  about  what  had  happened  at 
Richmond,  and  I  asked  questions  and  learned  about  it.  When 
my  husband  went  to  Richmond  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s  to  look  at 
the  furniture,  as  he  thought  he  might  buy  it.  When  he  came 
back  I  understood  he  had  been  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s.  When  I 
took  in  the  dresses  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  pockets. 

Henry  Weston,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at  31 
Glenthome  Road,  Hammersmith,  and  I  am  a  greengrocer. 
I  also  remove  furniture.  I  have  known  Church  for  between 
eight  and  nine  years.  On  Friday,  14th  March,  he  came  to 
my  shop  with  the  accused  and  Porter,  and  I  arranged  with 
them  to  go  to  Richmond  and  see  some  furniture  to  see  how 
many  vans  it  would  require.  Church  called  the  accused 
“  Kate.”  I  agreed  to  meet  Church  at  Richmond  Station  that 
afternoon,  and  when  I  got  there  I  had  to  wait  nearly  an  hour. 
Porter,  Church,  and  the  accused  then  came,  and  we  took  a 
cab  and  went  to  Vine  Cottages.  I  looked  at  the  furniture,  and 
agreed  to  remove  it  for  £4.  I  left  Church  and  the  accused, 
and  Porter  and  I  went  to  have  a  glass  of  ale.  On  Tuesday, 
18th,  I  went  down  with  two  vans,  and  got  there  before  seven 
o’clock.  Maryon  was  there,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  Some  things  were  brought  out  of  the  house  and  put  into 
one  of  the  vans.  Miss  Ives  spoke  to  me  in  the  garden  at  the 
front  door  of  No.  2,  and  wanted  to  know  where  the  furniture 
was  going  to  be  taken.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know  exactly,  and 
said,  “  There  is  the  lady  at  the  door,”  pointing  to  the  accused. 
The  accused  went  and  spoke  to  Miss  Ives,  who  went  back  into 
her  house.  Church  then  said,  “  There  is  something  wrong; 
we  had  better  fetch  the  goods  back  out  of  the  van,”  and  that 
tAe  had  led  him  astray,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  had  been  paid  10s. 
as  a  deposit  on  the  14th,  and  Church  made  it  up  to  £2.  The 
things  were  taken  back  into  the  house,  and  the  accused  brought 
some  dresses  out  on  her  arm  and  threw  them  into  the  van 
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and  said,  “  Take  them  home;  I  am  off  to  the  station.”  That 
was  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  came  from 
Miss  Ives.  I  think  she  also  brought  out  a  bandbox,  similar 
to  the  one  produced,  but  I  won’t  be  sure.  She  said,  “  Give 
me  that  black  dress  back,”  and  it  was  taken  out  of  the  van, 
and  she  took  it  away  with  her  and  went  towards  the  station. 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her.  She  was  alone.  I  did  not 
notice  whether  she  had  a  bonnet  on.  I  was  in  a  covered  van, 
and  could  not  see  where  Church  was.  The  goods  were  put 
back,  the  house  shut  up,  and  we  moved  off  with  the  vans. 
There  were  the  three  men  I  took  with  me,  and  Maryon,  Porter, 
and  Church.  We  all  went  away  together  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  accused  left,  and  we  went  to  a 
public-house  round  the  corner,  and  had  some  drink.  I  heard 
that  Church,  Porter,  and  Maryon  went  back  by  train,  but  we 
went  by  van.  When  we  got  home  I  took  the  dresses  and  the 
bandbox  out  of  the  van  at  Church’s  and  put  them  on  a  form, 
and  Church  told  me  to  take  them  to  No.  10,  that  is,  Porter’s, 
but  I  left  them  at  Church’s. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Church  and  the  accused 
came  to  me  on  the  14th,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock.  They 
seemed  on  very  friendly  terms.  He  said,  “  What  shall  be 
done,  Kate?”  And  she  said,  “  Whatever  you  like,  Jack.” 
Porter  was  with  them.  Church  said  that  he  had  bought  the 
furniture,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  bought  it  off  the 
accused.  I  never  heard  her  referred  to  as  Mrs.  Thomas,  or 
as  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  knew  Church,  and  knew  that  she 
was  not  his  wife.  While  the  things  were  being  put  into  the 
van,  on  the  18th,  Porter  helped  the  men,  £nd  Church  and  the 
accused  were  sitting  in  the  front  room  talking.  Church  said 
that  part  of  the  things  were  going  to  his  house,  but  he  did 
not  tell  me  where  the  other  part  was  going.  When  I  got  them 
in  the  van  I  was  going  to  wait  for  directions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Church  or  the  accused  spoke  to  Miss  Ive®  first,  but 
the  accused  came  back  into  the  house,  and  was  there  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  came  out  with  the  dresses!. 
Church  had  gone  into  the  front  sitting-room,  and  if  he  wanted 
to  stop  her  going  away  he  had  plenty  of  time.  She  would  have 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  was  sitting.  I  will  not 
swear  whether  Church  was  in  the  front  sitting-room  or  in  the 
street  when  she  threw  in  the  dresses,  because  I  was  in  the 
shut-up  van  and  could  not  look  through  it.  I  said  at  the  Police 
Court  that  Church  was  in  the  front  sitting-room,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — The  dresses  were  put  into 
the  van  while  I  was  actually  standing  in  it.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  the  furniture  had  been  taken  out.  One  dress  was  given 
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back  to  her,  and  the  others  were  left.  I  understood  from 
Church  that  he  was  buying  the  furniture,  and  part  of  it  was 
to  go  to  his  house.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  accused  was 
the  lady  of  the  house,  but  I  heard  her  say  it  was  her  furniture 
when  I  went  to  see  how  much  there  was  to  remove.  She  was 
the  only  person  there  besides  Porter  and  Church. 

John  Maxi  yon,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  am  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  I  live  at  39  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  18th  March,  Church  came  to  me,  and  I  went 
over  to  his  house  and  saw  Mrs.  Church  and  the  accused.  I 
went  to  Richmond  that  morning  with  Church  and  the  accused. 
We  went  to  No.  2  Vine  Cottages.  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock. 
I  was  set  to  work  taking  down  the  bedsteads  and  packing  up 
sundry  things  which  Church  had  bought.  That  occupied  the 
time  till  dinner  time.  After  dinner  Henry  Porter  came  down. 
I  continued  my  work  till  Weston’s  two  vans  came,  but  I  did 
not  see  what  took  place  at  the  vans,  as  I  was  in  the  kitchen 
packing  up  crockery.  I  did  not  see  the  accused  go.  The 
last  time  I  saw  her  was  when  she  was  at  the  gate,  before  the 
things  were  brought  back  to  the  house.  She  had  something  on 
her  head ;  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  it  a  bonnet  or  a  hat. 
After  the  things  were  brought  back  I  left  the  house  with  Weston 
and  his  three  men  and  Church  and  Porter.  The  accused  was 
not  there  then.  We  went  to  a  public-house  and  had  some 
“  five-half.”  I  did  not  hear  any  one  inquire  where  the  accused 
was. 

Joseph  Smith,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  live  at 
King  Street,  Hammersmith.  On  18th  March  I  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond  with  Weston  in  one  of  the  vans.  I  saw  the  accused  there. 
She  asked  Church  for  a  shilling  or  two  to  pay  a  bill,  and  I 
saw  a  tradesman  waiting.  Church  gave  her  some  money.  She 
paid  the  tradesman,  and  he  left.  I  saw  Miss  Ives.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  not  taken  back  into  the  house  before  the  dresses  were 
put  into  the  van.  The  accused  brought  them  out  of  the  house, 
put  them  into  the  van,  and  then  took  some  back,  and  said  to 
herself,  or  some  of  us,  that  she  was  off  to  the  railway.  I 
saw  no  more  of  her.  I  saw  the  bonnet  box  in  the  van,  but 
I  did  not  see  who  brought  it  out.  After  the  furniture  had 
been  put  back  into  the  house,  Weston  and  I  went  with  the 
vans  to  a  public-house  close  by.  We  left  the  house  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  accused,  and  a  man  was 
sent  back  for  Church’s  coat,  but  the  house  was  shut  up.  I 
went  with  the  vans  to  Hammersmith. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  did  not  see  what  money 
Church  gave  the  accused  to  pay  the  bill.  Church,  Webster, 
and  I  were  all  in  the  front  sitting-room  together. 
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Frederick  Bolton,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  am  a 
cab-driver,  and  I  live  at  Linie  Cottage,  Richmond  Road.  I 
know  Church  by  sight.  On  Thursday,  13th  March,  I  took  him 
up  in  the  station  yard  with  the  accused  and  Weston  and  drove 
them  first  to  a  house  in  Duke  Street  and  then  on  to  Mayfield 
Cottages.  On  14th  March  I  drove  Church,  Porter  and  his 
wife,  the  boy  Porter,  and  an  infant,  and  also  the  accused,  to 
the  house  in  Duke  Street,  a  public-house  called  the  “  Grapes,” 
the  same  as  before,  and  then  to  Mayfield.  On  Monday,  17th, 

I  took  up  the  accused  and  Church  at  the  station  and  drove 
them  to  the  “  Grapes,”  in  Duke  Street,  and  then  to  Mayfield. 
We  went  to  a  jeweller’s  on  the  way.  On  Tuesday,  18th,  I 
was  in  the  station  yard  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and  the  accused 
came  up  to  me.  I  think  she  had  a  kind  of  bundle  or  parcel 
in  her  hand.  She  said,  “  I  think  you  have  driven  me  before. 
Will  you  drive  me  to  Hammersmith?”  I  said,  “  Yesi,”  and 
she  said  she  would  tell  me  whereabouts.  It  wa®  called  Rose 
Gardens,  but  I  did  not  know  it.  At  a  little  after  nine  o’clock 
she  pulled  me  up  at  the  corner  of  Rose  Gardens,  and  said  she 
would  not  be  many  minutes  gone.  She  was  away  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  she  came  back  with  another  small 
bandbox  and  another  bundle,  and  a  child,  carried  by  the  boy 
Porter.  She  got  in,  and  told  me  to  drive  to  the  station.  When 
I  got  there  she  said,  “  This  is  not  the  right  one.  Go  to  the 
other  one.  It  leads  up  some  steps.”  I  did  so.  She  asked 
me  to  follow  her  with  the  bandbox  and  bundle,  which  I  did. 
She  carried  the  child,  and  got  into  a  King’s  Cross  train,  as  I 
saw  by  the  board.  She  paid  me  on  the  platform,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  her. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — The  name  of  “  Bonny  ” 
is  up  at  the  “  Grapes  ” ;  that  is  not  Hartley’s.  I  have  not 
been  to  Hartley’s  with  them.  You  do  not  pass  the  “  Grapes  ” 
to  go  to  Vine  Cottages,  but  you  pass  the  street  it  is  in.  You 
can  pass  Hartley’s  on  the  way;  there  are  two  ways  of  going 
there.  Hartley’s  is  on  the  Kew  Road,  facing  the  old  station, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Richmond  Bridge.  Weston 
was  with  the  accused  and  Church  on  the  13th;  they  were  not 
alone.  Four  grown-up  persons  were  conveyed  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Robert  Porter  and  a  child  about  five  years  old.  I 
drove  the  whole  party  to  Hammersmith  on  the  14th,  to  the 
“  Thatched  House.”  I  believe  Church  paid.  There  were  two 
women,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Church  was  one  of 
them,  as  it  was  dark.  I  never  saw  her  till  the  trial.  On 
Monday,  17th,  they  were  alone,  and  they  seemed  friendly 
together.  I  did  not  know  who  Church  was.  The  13th  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  him.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  they  were 
man  and  wife.  Church  did  not  pay  each  time  except  the  18th. 
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I  did  not  see  them  go  into  Vine  Cottages  on  the  17th;  I  put 
them  down  at  the  corner  of  Park  Road,  and  they  walked 
twenty  yards.  They  did  not  drive  up  to  the  door,  but  within 
a  few  yards  I  heard  a  voice  inside  say,  “  Stop  here,”  but  I 
do  not  remember  who  it  was  that  said  that. 

George  Brodie  Wheeler,  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General — I  am  a  grocer  at  Richmond.  On  7th  March,  in 
consequence  of  orders  given,  I  sent  some  goods  to  No.  2 
Mayfield.  In  consequence  of  what  I  heard,  I  went  there  on 
18th  March,  and  I  saw  two  of  Mr.  Weston’s  vans  at  the  door. 

I  'saw  the  accused,  and  said,  “  My  name  is  Wheeler,  ma’am; 

I  have  called  for  my  account.”  She  said,  “  Come  in;  I’ll  pay 
you.”  When  I  got  inside  she  asked  me  if  I  had  a  stamp, 
and  I  said,  “No,  but  I  can  soon  procure  one.”  I  left  and 
came  back  with  one.  I  receipted  and  stamped  the  bill,  and 
she  gave  me  <£2  2s.  from  a  purse  in  her  pocket.  The  amount 
being  £2  2s.  6d.,  I  said,  “  It  is  a  sixpence  more,  ma’am.”  She 
went  into  the  front  room  and  came  back  and  gave  me  sixpence. 
I  did  not  see  where  she  got  it  from.  Her  manner  seemed  rather 
flurried. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — That  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  her.  I  was  standing  in  the  hall  when  she  took  out 
the  amount,  sixpence  short,  and  she  went  into  the  front  sitting- 
room  and  came  out  with  the  requisite  change.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Church  was  there. 

Lucy  Maria  Loder,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at 
No.  2  The  Crescent,  Richmond.  I  have  known  a  Mrs.  Crease 
there  for  four  years.  I  know  the  accused  by  sight.  I  knew 
her  first  in  January,  when  she  lived  at  Mrs.  Crease’s;  she  was 
there,  out  of  a  situation,  and  did  charring.  I  had  known  Mrs. 
Thomas  since  October,  and  I  knew  that  she  wanted  a  servant, 
so  I  spoke  to  her  in  January  about  the  accused,  who  went  into 
her  service  on  a  Wednesday,  about  the  end  of  January.  On 
8th  March,  a  Saturday,  I  called  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s  between 
four  and  five  o’clock.  The  accused  opened  the  door,  and  I 
asked  if  Mrs.  Thomas  was  at  home.  She  said,  “  Mrs.  Thomas 
has  gone  out,”  and  asked  me  to  walk  in,  but  I  declined.  She 
said  Mrs.  Thomas  would  only  be  gone  for  a  few  minutes.  She 
also  said,  “  I  am  going  to  leave,  and  the  mistress  knows  I 
am  going.  She  has  gone  now  to  look  for  some  one  in  my  place. 
I  am  going  to  my  aunt  in  Glasgow,  an  aunt  who>  is  very  well-to- 
do,  and  I  am  going  to  live  with  her  in  Glasgow.”  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do.  I  knew  she  had 
a  little  boy.  She  said  she  was  going  to  take  him  with  her. 
I  said  I  knew  Mrs.  Crease  could  not  afford  to  keep  him.  I 
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told  her  to  be  sure  and  tell  Mrs.  Thomas  I  had  called.  She  said 
she  would  do  so.  I  then  left. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — She  was  a  very  obliging 
girl,  and  did  her  work  well.  I  only  called  twice  at  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  while  she  was  there.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  a  very  good-living  woman.  As  far  as  I  saw,  there  was 
no  animosity  between  her  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Crease,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  am 
the  wife  of  Charles  Crease,  3  Mitchell  Road,  Richmond.  I  have 
known  the  accused  for  three  and  a  half  years.  She  came  to 
stay  with  me  on  13th  January,  with  a  little  boy,  and  continued 
to  live  with  me  till  29th  January,  when  she  went  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  I  took  care  of  her  boy.  On  Saturday-,  8th  March, 
the  accused  came  to  me  to  pay  me  3s.  for  minding  the  little 
boy.  She  went  away  and  came  back  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  the  little  boy,  and  said  she  was 
going  back  to  her  place,  and  that  she  was  going  to  Glasgow 
in  the  evening.  On  8th  March  her  boxes  were  taken 
away  from  my  house  in  the  evening  by  a  boy  named 
Gregory.  She  said  she  was  going  to  take  the  little 
boy  away  from  me  on  12th  March.  My  house  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Vine  Cottages.  On  Wednesday,  12th 
March,  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  I  saw  the  accused;  she 
said  she  was  going  to  take  the  child  away  to  be  taken  to  Glas¬ 
gow  by  a  cousin  of  hers  who  was  going  to  Glasgow.  She  took 
the  little  boy  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  and  called  with 
him  where  I  work  about  four  o’clock  for  me  to  wish  him  good¬ 
bye.  I  asked  what  time  she  was  going  off,  and  she  said  by 
the  eleven  o’clock  train  from  King’s  Cross.  I  kissed  the  boy, 
and  told  her  to  take  care  of  him.  I  did  not  see  her  again. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — She  has  always  been  a  kind- 
hearted,  good  sort  of  girl  so  far  as  I  know,  and  affectionate  and 
grateful  for  kindness  done  to  her.  My  husband  had  an  illness 
for  four  months,  during  which  time  she  nursed  him  and  waited 
on  him  all  day,  and  did  all  she  could  for  him.  She  was  then 
in  a  situation  at  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  and  came  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  kind  to  my  husband 
and  bringing  him  things.  She  was  fond  of  him,  and  very  fond 
of  the  child.  I  never  heard  her  say  or  do  anything  unkind 
to  anybody.  She  came  to  my  house  every  Sunday  night  but 
one  to  see  her  child.  It  was  on  Saturday,  8th  March,  that 
she  came  and  said  she  was  going  to  take  the  child  away  on 
the  12th,  and  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  come  to  see  her  child 
next  day,  Sunday,  9th  March.  I  cannot  recollect  that  she 
stayed  away  any  other  Sunday  except  one  very  wet  Sunday. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  she  came  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
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9th.  She  was  never  away  two  Sundays:  running.  She  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  very  nice  lady,  very  kind  and 
good-hearted.  She  appeared  very  fond  of  her  as  a  mistress. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — She  had  to  get  back  to 
her  place  on  Sundays  sometimes  at  6.30,  sometimes  at  seven, 
for  the  lady  to  go  to  church  or  chapel.  She  had  not  told  me 
before  8th  March  that  she  was  going  to  leave  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Harry  George  Penny,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am 
manager  to  Mr.  Niblett,  of  Hammersmith.  On  Friday,  7th 
March,  a  man  brought  a  gold  plate,  with  two  teeth  on  each 
side  of  it,  for  sale.  I  gave  him  six  shillings  for  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  imagine  it  had  been  worn, 
but  I  am  not  a  dentist  and  cannot  say. 

George  Henry  Rudd,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
surgeon  dentist,  of  Richmond.  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Vine  Cottages, 
came  to  me  on  22nd  February.  I  knew  her  before.  I  made 
a  cast  of  her  mouth.  This  plate  (produced)  would  fit  her  lower 
jaw.  She  was  not  wearing  it  when  she  came  to  me.  She  com¬ 
plained  that  it  hurt  her,  and  I  made  another  cast.  I  saw 
her  again  on  Wednesday,  26th  February,  and  on  1st  March, 
but  not  afterwards.  I  wrote  to  her,  and  the  letter  was  returned 
through  the  dead  letter  office. 

Henry  Wheatley,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
live  at  Old  George,  Mortlake.  I  saw  a  box  in  the  Thames  about 
6.45  on  Wednesday,  5th  March,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  rail¬ 
way  bridge.  The  tide  was  just  ebbing  from  the  top  of  it;  it 
was  half  afloat.  It  had  a  cord  twice  round  it,  across.  I  kicked 
it,  and  it  broke  into  pieces.  The  handle  was  off,  I  believe. 
I  went  to  the  station  and  fetched  somebody,  leaving  a  man 
named  Kennison  in  charge  of  it,  but  while  I  was  away  they 
called  a  policeman,  to  whom  they  gave  it.  Before  I  went  I 
saw  a  lot  of  what  looked  like  cooked  meat  in  it.  It  was  quite 
full. 

The  Court  adjourned. 
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Thomas  Childs,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  police 
sergeant.  On  Wednesday,  5th  March,  about  6.45  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  was  at  Barnes,  and  I  saw  the  witness  Wheatley  by  the 
river  side.  I  saw  a  box  on  the  shore.  The  box  produced  is  the 
box  I  saw.  There  was  no  cord  on  it  at  that  time.  I  saw  the 
cord.  The  box  was  broken.  It  appeared  to  contain  human 
remains.  I  called  Dr.  Adams,  who  looked  at  it,  and  I  then 
conveyed  it  to  the  mortuary  at  Barnes.  I  acted  as  coroner’s 
officer,  and  communicated  with  the  coroner.  Dr.  Bond,  the 
surgeon,  afterwards  came  to  the  mortuary,  and  there  saw  the 
box  and  the  remains.  The  mortuary  is  kept  locked,  and  the 
key  is  kept  at  the  police  station.  The  inquest  was  first  held 
on  10th  March,  and  the  witness  Wheatley  and  Dr.  Adams  were 
examined.  It  was  then  adjourned  to  the  18th.  Dr.  Bond  was 
then  examined.  I  saw  a  foot  at  the  mortuary,  but  I  did  not 
see  who  brought  it.  I  saw  it  there  a  few  days  after  the  inquest. 
Dr.  Bond  examined  it  there. 

George  William  Court,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I 
am  a  servant  to  Mr.  Alfred  Clark,  of  Church  Street,  Twicken¬ 
ham.  On  the  morning  6f  10th  March  I  was  on  the  allotment 
ground,  at  Copthall,  rented  by  my  master.  It  is  bounded  by 
two  roads,  and  a  pathway  leads  through  it.  There  was  a 
heap  of  dung  there  for  some  time,  and  I  was  wheeling  dung 
from  the  heap.  I  dug  a  foot  and  ankle  out  of  the  dung;  it  had 
been  sawn  off  recently.  The  heap  was  some  ten  yards  from 
one  footpath,  and  about  two  yards  from  another.  I  covered  it 
over  again.  Ultimately  I  took  it  to  Dr.  Clark’s  surgery  and 
showed  it  to  Dr.  Cameron,  who  showed  it  to  Dr.  Clark,  and 
then  I  took  it  to  the  police  station  and  gave  it  to  the  sergeant 
on  duty.  This  was  on  Tuesday,  the  11th,  and  on  the  same 
day  I  took  it  to  the  mortuary  at  Twickenham,  and  left  it  there. 

Edward  Shaw,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  police 
inspector.  I  went  on  12th  March  to  the  mortuary  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  and  saw  a  human  foot,  which  I  placed  with  the  other 
human  remains.  On  26th  March  I  received  from  Inspector 
Pearman  a  carpet  bag  which  contained  a  chopper,  a  flannel 
petticoat,  a  chemise,  part  of  a  nightdress,  a  linen  cuff,  two 
pieces  of  flannel,  a  small  lantern,  a  razor,  some  buttons,  and 
some  burned  bones,  which  were  in  a  tin  box.  I  took  the  bag 
to  17  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  the  house  of  Dr.  Bond. 
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Edith  Menhennick,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  thirteen 
years  old,  and  I  live  at  45  Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  with 
my  parents.  I  knew  Mrs.  Thomas  as  a  friend,  and  I  have 
stayed  with  her.  I  went  in  the  end  of  September  and  stayed 
there  about  four  months.  She  had  no  servant.  I  saw  a  box 
at  Mrs.  Thomas’s.  The  box  produced  is  the  one  which  I  saw. 
It  was  kept  in  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  room  I 
slept  in.  I  saw  it  daily.  Two  bonnets  were  kept  in  it,  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  best  bonnet  and  another  bonnet.  The  bonnet  now 
produced  is  Mrs.  Thomas’s  best  bonnet.  I  opened  the  door 
for  the  accused  once  when  I  was  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  The 
accused  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  Thomas  the  same  day  as  I 
left.  She  came  about  five  o’clock;  she  had  not  come  when 
I  left. 

Charles  Edward  Menhennick,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — 
I  live  at  45  Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park.  I  had  known  Mrs. 
Thomas  for  ten  years  as  a  friend.  I  last  saw  her  on  11th 
January  at  No.  2  Vine  Cottages.  On  Friday,  21st  March,  the 
witnesses,  John  Church  and  Henry  Porter,  came  to  my  house 
in  the  evening.  Church  showed  me  a  letter,  in  my  wife’s 
writing,  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  Church  made  a  communication  to 
me.  They  were  with  me  more  than  an  hour.  Church  left  his 
name  and  address.  I  communicated  next  morning  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Thomas’s  solicitor.  The  photograph  produced 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  She  was  about  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  Church  said  he  had  paid  the  woman  £18  against  some 
plate  and  other  things  which  she  had  given  him,  and  which 
were  then  at  his  own  house.  He  said  he  had  been  at  the  house 
two  or  three  times,  not  that  he  had  sat  smoking  and  drinking 
there  day  after  day.  He  told  me  that  this  woman  was  missing. 
He  did  not  mention  a  box  being  found  with  bones  in  it  in  the 
river.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  an  amiable,  good-natured  sort  of 
lady.  She  was  about  fifty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age.  She 
was  not  stout;  she  was  animated  in  her  manner  and  appeared 
reasonably  strong.  She  was  not  an  invalid ;  she  was  an  ordinary 
person. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — She  played  the  piano  very 
well.  After  Church  told  me  why  he  came,  I  put  two  or  three 
questions  to  him,  which  he  answered.  I  made  no  note  of  the 
conversation.  He  mentioned  the  rings,  and  how  the  letter 
was  found. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — Will  you  ask  him  all  that  passed? 

Mr.  Poland — I  think  I  should  in  justice  to  Church. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice 
to  Church  here — in  justice  to  justice. 
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Re-examination  continued — They  came  between  eight  and 
nine.  Church  asked  my  wife,  who  went  to  them,  if  she  knew 
Mrs.  Thomais  at  Richmond.  I  went  out  and  told  her  to  find 
out  first  why  he  asked.  He  said  it  was  something  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  told  him  to  come  in.  He  said  his  wife  had 
found  a  letter  in  the  pocket  of  a  dress  in  his  house,  that,  a 
week  before  that,  Porter  had  introduced  a  woman,  who  said 
she  was  Mrs.  Thomas,  living  at  Richmond,  and  who  said 
she  had  some  furniture  to  sell,  and  asked  if  he  would  buy  it. 
He  had  gone  down  to  see  it,  and  she  had  told  him  that  her 
father,  a  solicitor  in  Scotland,  had  told  her  to  sell  the  things 
and  come  to  him.  She  showed  him  her  father’s  photograph. 
It  was  agreed  he  should  go  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  about 
six,  to  take  the  furniture  away,  and  while  moving  it  a  lady 
came  out  and  spoke  to  the  supposed  Mrs.  Thomas.  Church 
said  he  did  not  hear  what  passed,  but  after  this  the  woman 
threw  two  dresses  in  the  van  and  went  away.  He  said,  “  Take 
these  dresses  back.  There  is  something  wrong.  I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.”  Church  continued — “  Porter  and 
I  went  back  to  Hammersmith  by  rail.  This  woman  had  been 
there  and  borrowed  a  sovereign  off  my  wife  and  gone  away. 
Since  then  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  paid  her  £18  on  account, 
and  she  gave  me  some  plate  and  other  articles  as  security. 
In  a  purse  in  the  pocket  of  a  dress  were  five  rings.”  I  asked 
what  sort  of  a  woman  this  Mrs.  Thomas  was.  He  said  she 
was  a  big,  tall  woman,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent. 
I  said  that  was  not  like  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  asked  why  he  did 
not  give  the  property  to  the  police.  He  said  he  thought  the 
woman  would  be  back,  and  if  the  plate  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  recovering  it.  He 
said  she  showed  him  a  bank  book  and  a  building  society  book. 
I  told  him  I  should  go  next  morning  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  another 
friend,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Permanent  Building  Society.  I 
had  thought  up  to  then  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  living  at 
Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  was  cross-examined  by  counsel 
for  Church  before  the  magistrates.  I  said  I  was  not  sure — • 
nor  am  I  now  sure — of  the  words  he  used  about  the  plate  and 
other  things,  only  the  substance.  He  was  to  buy  the  furniture. 
The  £18  was  paid  in  respect  of  the  whole  transaction,  but  as 
he  had  not  got  the  furniture,  she,  by  way  of  security,  gave 
him  the  plate.  He  said  the  woman  had  sent  some  linen  to 
Mr.  Porter’s  house  to  wash. 

William  Henry  Hughes,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
solicitor,  and  live  at  12  Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row.  My 
brother  is  executor  of  Julia  Martha  Thomas.  I  have  known 
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her  for  thirty  years.  She  first  married  a  Mr.  James  Murray. 
Mr.  Thomas  died  in  1873.  On  Saturday,  22nd  March,  my 
brother  was  ill,  and  I,  at  his  request,  went  to  Hammersmith 
between  3  and  4  p.m.  I  saw  Church;  he  showed  me  a  purse 
containing  five  rings  wrapped  up  in  wool,  two  wedding  rings, 
a  keeper,  a  mourning  ring,  and  a  dress  ring  of  some  sort 
with  name  and  date  engraved  on  it.  These  are  the  rings  pro¬ 
duced.  I  asked  Church  a  number  of  questions  with  reference 
to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  he  gave  me  information.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  Porter,  and  Church  sent  for  him.  I  asked  him 
questions,  and  got  information  from  him,  and  the  three  of  us 
went  to  Richmond  police  station,  and  then  to  No.  2  Mayfield. 
It  was  five  o’clock  when  we  got  to  the  house.  We  got  through 
Miss  Ives’s  house  and  made  an  entry.  I  saw  Church  find  in  the 
closet  in  the  front  room  a  gold  watch  and  chain — at  least, 
he  said  he  found  it ;  he  produced  it.  He  had  his  back  to  me. 
He  made  some  remark  about  a  large  photograph,  which  I  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  photograph  of  my  father.  It  was  not  in  an  album. 
I  believe  Miss  Ives  came  in.  Church  and  Porter  gave  their 
answers  to  me  very  frankly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Porter  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  had  said  to  him  her  father  was  a  solicitor  in  Scotland. 
According  to  'Porter’s  account,  she  was  going  to  Scotland,  not 
Ireland.  He  said  at  first  that  she  went  away  in  a  cab,  but 
when  I  questioned  him  he  said  he  did  not  see  her  go.  When 
we  got  into  the  front  room  Church  went  straight  to  the  cup¬ 
board  and  immediately  turned  round  and  said,  “  Here’s  her 
gold  watch  and  chain.”  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 
to  the  cupboard.  When  I  was  talking  to  Church  in  his  own 
house  he  told  me  the  portrait  of  the  father  was  in  the  hall. 
I  did  not  see  it  in  the  hall.  I  said  to  him,  “  There  is  the 
photograph.”  He  went  and  moved  the  palliasse  away  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  cupboard,  blocking  up  the  view,  and 
said,  “  Here’s  her  watch  and  chain.”  I  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  see  whether  he  took  the  watch  and  chain  out  of  the 
cupboard  or  out  of  his  pocket.  The  inspector  and  I  had 
only  casually  looked  at  the  cupboard.  The  palliasse  did  not 
hide  the  cupboard  entirely.  Porter  said  the  woman  stayed 
a  long  while,  several  hours,  at  his  house  when  she  first  came. 

John  Dowdell,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  police 
inspector  attached  to  Scotland  Yard.  In  consequence  of  infor¬ 
mation  received,  I  went  to  Ireland,  leaving  London  on  26th 
March,  and  arriving  at  Dublin  on  the  28th.  I  met  Inspector 
Jones  there,  and  went  with  him  to  Wexford  and  then  back  to 
Enniscorthy,  which  we  reached  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  We 
there  saw  the  accused.  She  was  in  custody.  I  told  her  we 
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were  two  police  officers  from  London,  that  she  would  be 
charged  with  murdering  Mrs.  Julia  Martha  Thomas,  her  late 
mistress,  at  No.  2  Vine  Cottages,  Richmond,  that  she  would 
be  further  charged  with  stealing  furniture  and  other  property, 
and  that  she  would  be  taken  back  to  London.  She  made  no 
reply.  She  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  the  same  evening, 
and  remanded  back  to  this  country.  We  started  to  return  the 
following  morning.  On  the  journey  from  Enniscorthy  to  Dublin, 
shortly  after  leaving  Enniscorthy  the  accused  said,  “  Is  there 
any  person  in  custody  for  the  murder?”  I  said,  “  It  depends 
whether  I  can  answer  that  question  or  not,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  She  said,  “  If  there  is  not,  there  ought  to  be.  It  is 
very  hard  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty.”  I  had 
previously  cautioned  her  not  to  make  any  statement  without 
considering  the  whole  thing,  and  I  also  said,  “  I  hope  you 
will  not  say  a  word  against  an  innocent  person.”  I  said  that 
before  she  said  a  word  about  any  other  person.  The  night 
before  I  said  that  she  said  she  intended  to  tell  the  truth 
and  the  truth  only.  On  the  steamboat  between  Dublin  and 
Holyhead  she  made  a  very  long  statement,  it  was  a  continuous 
statement ;  she  stopped  sometimes  because  she  was  not  very 
well,  she  was  inclined  to  be  sea-sick.  It  was  all  one  statement. 
I  did  not  take  it  down  as  she  said  it.  It  was  very  rough  on 
board.  At  the  police  station  at  Richmond,  on  30th  March, 
I  repeated  her  statement  verbally  in  her  presence  to  Inspectors 
Jones  and  Pearman,  and  it  was  then  taken  down  by  Jones  as  I 
repeated  it.  Then  Church  was  called  in;  he  was  not  then  in 
custody.  The  statement  was  read  over  to  him  and  the 
accused.  She  said  it  was  true.  During  the  writing  down  the 
accused  said  she  wished  to  make  some  addition,  which  was  not 
then  taken  down,  but  afterwards  it  was.  At  the  end  of  the 
reading  Webster  said,  “  That  is  quite  true.”  Church  seemed 
to  be  laughing  at  it.  I  told  him  to  be  careful,  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  serious  case.  He  said,  “  The  lying  woman,  how  can 
she  isay  that  about  me?  I  know  nothing  of  her.”  When 
Church  was  brought  in  first,  he  was  introduced  to  identify  the 
accused.  He  said,  “  I  think  that  is  Mrs.  Thomas.”  Church, 
at  the  end  of  the  interview,  was  given  into  custody.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  letter  I  received,  I  went  on  15th  April,  along 
with  Inspector  Jones,  to  the  House  of  Detention.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
the  accused’s  solicitor,  was  there  with  the  accused.  She  made 
a  long  statement,  after  being  cautioned,  which  was  taken  down 
by  Inspector  Jones  from  her  lips,  word  for  word. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — She  was  given  into  my  cus¬ 
tody  by  a  member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  named  Roach.  She 
had  not  been  charged,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  repeated  the  charge 
to  her.  She  was  very  calm;  she  was  also  very  calm  on  the 
voyage,  except  when  she  was  sick.  She  was  never  out  of  my 
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sight.  She  hatLa  very  good  supper  on  the  steamboat,  and 
appeared  an  armabre,  pleasant  sort  of  woman,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge.  She  gave  no  trouble,  and  came  back  quite  quietly  and 
calmly.  I  had  made  inquiries  about  the  dates  and  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  her  statements,  apart  from  the  night  of  2nd  March. 
I  went  to  Hartley’s  with  Mr.  Pearman,  and  he  made  inquiries 
there. 

John  Pearman,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  police 
inspector,  stationed  at  Richmond.  I  was  at  the  station  there 
on  Sunday,  30th  March,  when  the  statement  taken  by  Inspector 
Jones  was  read  over  to  the  accused.*  I  was  there  when  Church 
came  in,  and  when  the  second  statement  was  made.f  She  said 
both  statements  were  quite  true.  When  I  made  the  charge 
against  Church,  he  made  a  statement  in  the  accused’s  pre¬ 
sence.  He  said,  “  I  was  not  in  Richmond  at  the  time;  Porter 
and  his  son  can  prove  I  was  not  there,  so  can  the  baker 
next  door.  Porter  will  tell  you  what  day  he  took  me  down 
there.” 

On  Saturday,  22nd  March,  I  went  with  Mr.  Hughe®,  Porter, 
and  Church  to  search  the  house  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Hughes, 
when  I  saw  him,  referred  me  to  Church  for  information,  and 
I  received  a  statement  from  him.  At  the  station  Church  pro¬ 
duced  the  purse  and  rings,  and  made  a  statement  as  to  his 
possession  of  them.  At  No.  2  Mayfield  the  place  was  in  great 
confusion,  the  beds  moved  out,  and  the  carpets  taken  up.  I 
found  three  large  boxes  full  of  bed  linen  ready  to  be  taken 
away.  It  was  about  six  o’clock;  it  was  getting  dark.  I  saw 
the  gold  watch  and  chain  after  we  had  been  there  some  time. 
In  consequence  of  something  said  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  Church, 
Church  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  then,  having  opened  the 
door,  said,  “  Oh,  here’s  Mrs.  Thomas’s  watch  left  behind.” 
We  did  not  make  a  complete  search  then.  We  were  there  about 
an  hour.  Next  day  I  saw  Church  at  his  own  house.  Porter’s 
boy  was  sent  for,  and  Church  showed  me  the  property  he  had, 
including  the  rings  and  purse  already  produced.  I  made  a 
list.  There  was  an  address  card  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  in  the  purse. 

On  Monday,  24th  March,  I  went  to  2  Mayfield  Cottages 
again ;  I  searched  the  ashes  under  the  kitchen  grate  and  found 
a  quantity  of  charred  bone®,  dress  buttons,  and  two  pieces 
of  house  flannel.  On  the  dresser  I  found  a  hand  lantern,  and 
in  the  back  room  there  was  a  carpet  bag  and  some  under-linen. 
In  the  coal  cellar  in  the  basement  I  found  a  chopper,  and  in 
the  room  next  the  scullery  I  found  a  razor.  In  the  area  I 
found  a  nightdress  which  appeared  to  be  burned.  I  put  these 
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things-  into  a  carpet  bag  and  took  them  to  the  station,  and  on 
26th  March  I  gave  them  to  Inspector  Shaw.  On  the  27th  I 
went  again,  and  found  a  quantity  of  charred  bones  under  the 
copper  grate.  The  outside  of  the  copper,  the  brickwork,  was 
well  whitened  over  and  clean.  The  whitening  was  in  a  dish 
on  the  dresser.  I  took  out  the  copper  from  the  brickwork,  and 
about  halfway  down  I  found  a  fatty  substance,  which  I  scraped 
off  and  placed  in  a  small  earthen  pot.  The  copper  is  14  inches 
in  diameter  and  13  inches  deep.  There  was  a  short  copper  stick 
found  outside  in  the  area.  I  found  a  table  knife  on  the  table 
in  the  kitchen.  The  next  day  I  took  these  things  and  gave 
them  to  Dr.  Bond  myself.  I  found  no  black  bag,  or  saw.  I 
examined  the  wainscot  of  the  back  room,  and  found  a  smear 
of  blood  about  4  feet  from  the  back  window.  I  chipped  the 
wood  off,  on  which  the  blood  was,  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Bond. 
On  the  paper  of  the  wall  on  the  staircase  leading  from  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  splash  of  blood. 
That  was  opposite  the  second  stair,  about  12  inches  above 
it.  I  cut  out  the  paper  with  the  stain  on  it,  and  gave  it  with 
the  other  things  to  Dr.  Bond.  In  the  pantry  in  the  hall  I 
found  some  stains  of  blood  on  the  wall.  The  jamb  of  the 
door  of  the  pantry  appeared  to  be  stained  with  blood,  but  had 
apparently  been  rubbed  over  with  something.  In  the  dining¬ 
room  I  found  a  small  diary. 

[Mr.  Sleigh  objected  to  the  book  being  produced  as 
evidence,  and  the  Court  allowed  the  objection.] 

Examination  continued — Under  the  sink  in  the  scullery  I 
found  the  handle  of  a  box,  which  I  produce.  It  fits  the  bonnet 
box  found  in  the  Thames.  I  found  some  cord  there,  too.  It 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with  which  the  box  was  tied.  I 
found  a  piece  of  brown  paper  on  the  landing,  which  I  produce. 
It  has  a  stain  on  it.  I  received  the  bonnet  produced  from 
Church  on  25th  March.  I  had  seen  it  on  the  23rd.  I  took 
it  to  the  station,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Bond. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — On  my  second  visit,  after 
receiving  the  key  of  the  front  door,  I  put  it  in  the  lock  inside, 
and  it  worked  properly  for  aught  I  could  see;  I  saw  nothing 
amiss  with  it.  I  have  passed  in  and  out  of  the  front  door,  but 
not  to  leave  that  way ;  I  invariably  went  out  by  the  back  door. 
I  tried  the  lock  of  the  front  door  several  times,  and  apparently 
it  worked  well  inside.  The  latch-key  was  hanging  up  inside. 

Henry  Jones,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  an  inspector 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  I  went  over  to  Ireland  to  bring 
back  the  accused.  A  box  was  handed  over  to  me  by  one  of  the 
Irish  constables;  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  given  to  me. 
I  noticed  the  accused  was  wearing  three  rings.  I  took  a 
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wedding  ring  off  her  finger.  I  saw  her  wearing  a  coloured 
skirt,  which  was  afterwards  shown  to  Mrs.  Kent.  I  went  to 
Church’s  on  30th  March,  and  found  a  rough  list  and  a  receipt, 
referred  to,  by  him,  in  his  evidence.  Mrs.  Church  gave  me 
two  vases,  a  knife  and  fork,  two  pairs  of  women’s  boots,  and 
some  lustres.  I  took  down  the  accused’s  statement  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  from  Dowdell’s  dictation.  On  16th  April  she  made  a 
statement*  in  the  presence  of  her  solicitor,  which  I  took  down, 
and  when  it  was  finished  she  said  it  was  quite  correct,  and 
that  she  did  not  like  to  say  anything  about  or  against  Porter 
before. 

.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Mr.  O’Brien,  the  accused’s 
solicitor,  said,  “It  is  a  very  serious  matter;  you  must  tell 
the  whole  truth,  as  I  believe  you  have  told  me.  It  may  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  Porter  to  justice.”  I  then  cautioned 
her,  and  Mr.  O’Brien  left.  She  gave  the  statement  without 
any  hints  or  assistance  from  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — Henry  Porter,  on  16th  April, 
had  not  been  examined,  nor  his  wife.  The  boy  Porter  had 
been. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Kent,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I 
am  a  widow,  residing  at  St.  Mary’s  Villas,  Richmond.  I  had 
known  Mrs.  Thomas  for  thirty  years,  and  was  related  to  her 
by  marriage.  Between  March,  1877,  and  April,  1878,  she 
lodged  with  me.  I  saw  her  again  in  the  month  of  September, 
1878.  She  used  to  wear  a:  wedding  ring  and  two  keepers. 
I  know  the  deal  box  produced.  I  feel  certain  it  was  Mrs. 
Thomas’s.  She  had  it  while  she  lodged  with  me,  and  used  to 
keep  her  bonnets  and  hats  in  it.  I  tried  to  pack  her  family 
Bible  in  it  when  going  to  Devonshire,  and  the  handle  would 
always  slip  out.  The  bonnet  produced  is  Mrs.  Thomas’s  bonnet; 
I  remember  her  purchasing  it,  and  she  and  I  had  part  of  the 
same  ribbon.  I  have  altered  it  myself  for  her.  I  recognised  all 
the  articles  shown  me  by  Pearman  and  Jones  as  Mrs.  Thomas’s. 
She  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — She  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  me.  I  was  at  home  when  she  left.  I  know 
the  box  well ;  it  is  like  an  old  friend. 

Mrs.  Emily  Hoare,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
am  the  wife  of  Frederick  Hoare,  of  No.  3  Charlotte  Cottages, 
Richmond.  I  used  to  do  needlework  for  Mrs.  Thomas.  I 
identify  this  skirt,  which  I  made  for  her  some  time  last  year. 

Henry  Jones,  recalled — The  accused  was  wearing  those 
things  when  apprehended. 
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Emma  Clark,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  lodge  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  I  know  the  accused  by  sight.  I  first  saw  her  on  Tues¬ 
day,  4th  March,  when  I  opened  the  door  to  her.  She  asked 
for  Mrs.  Porter.  Mrs.  Porter  asked  me  to  deny  her.  The 
accused  then  went  next  door,  but  Mrs.  Porter,  however,  sent 
for  her.  The  accused  hugged  Mrs.  Porter  round  the  neck  and 
said,  “  It  is  me.  Don’t  you  know  me,  mother?”  I  then  left. 
I  saw  them  again.  My  little  girl  was  sent  for  half  a  pint 
of  gin.  I  remember  Mrs.  Porter  telling  the  accused  it  was 
her  son  William’s  birthday. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — The  night  before  last  I 
got  notice  to  come  and  give  evidence  here.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Porter.  I  recollect  the  accused  slept  at  the  Porter’s 
very  often  between  4th  and  18th  March.  I  had  some  of  the 
gin.  Mrs.  Porter  did  not  behave  as  though  the  accused  were 
a  stranger.  Mrs.  Porter  was  jolly  enough;  they  met  like  old 
friends,  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  remember  seeing  the  accused  before  this. 

Benjamin  Woods,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
am  a  valuer.  I  went  to  look  at  2  Mayfield,  and  valued  the 
furniture  there.  It  was  worth  £93.  The  silver  things  at  the 
police  station  were  worth  about  £5,  the  plated  about  £3  or 
£4,  and  the  rings  about  £2. 

Thomas  Goodridge,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at 
13  Embury  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  I  am  a  house  decorator. 
Henry  Porter  worked  for  me.  On  2nd  March,  1879,  I  paid 
him  10s.  I  met  him  outside  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  I  first  saw  him  that  evening  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  and 
remained  there  till  about  ten  o’clock.  Mr.  Church  was  there 
and  Mr.  Thurlow.  Church  was  there  when  I  left  with  Henry 
Porter  and  Thurlow.  After  we  left  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  at  ten 
o’clock,  Porter  and  I  went  to  the  “  Swakeley  ”  public-house 
in  Goldhawk  Road,  and  stayed  till  twelve  o’clock  that  night. 
We  left  Thurlow  outside  the  “  Swakeley  ”  and  went  towards 
home. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Slate  Club.  I  was  not  called  at  the  Police  Court.  I  was  first 
asked  to  give  evidence  on  Thursday  evening.  I  very  seldom  use 
Church’s  house.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Porter  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  since  2nd  March.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  the  last  six 
weeks  till  yesterday  morning;  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times 
before  that,  when  he  came  to  work  for  me.  He  sometimes 
worked  overtime  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturday  afternoons 
for  me.  He  may  have  worked  overtime  for  me  in  the  week 
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beginning  3rd  March,  but  I  cannot  recollect.  I  know,  one  even- 
ing,  he  put  in  a  stove  for  me;  that  was  between  2nd  and  12th 
March,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.  I  gave  him  the  order 
on  the  2nd.  I  can  swear  it  was  not  in  February,  because  the 
roof  was  not  finished  until  the  end  of  February,  and  the  stove 
was  put  in  after  the  roof  was  done.  I  paid  him  10s.  on  2nd 
March,  and  the  stove  was  not  put  in  till  afterwards;  he  was 
to  do  it  at  his  discretion.  I  am,  quite  sure  it  was  not  on 
Sunday,  9th,  that  I  paid  him  the  10s.  I  know  it  was  the 
2nd,  because  I  was  out  a  good  bit  later  that  evening  than 
usual. 

.  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  have  a  book  here,  by  which 
I  can  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  date.  I  have  put  down 
here,  “  Paid  Porter,  15  hours,  8d.  an  hour,  10s.”;  and  on  the 
16th,  “  Porter,  3  hours,  settled.”  That  was  for  the  stove; 
I  settled  with  Porter  for  that  on  16th  March. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Mtxnt,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  with 
my  husband  at  16  Rose  Gardens,  and  I  have  a  sister  named 
Elizabeth  Dupuis.  She  and  her  husband  came  to  take  tea  with 
me  on  the  Sunday  before  the  club  night— that  was  2nd  March. 
My  husband  and  Mr.  Dupuis  went  out  after  tea,  and  after 
about  half  an  hour  my  sister  and  I  went  out  to  the  “  Rising 
Sun.”  My  husband  and  Mr.  Dupuis  were  there  talking  to 
Mr.  Church  behind  the  bar.  We  remained  there  till  about  nine 
o’clock.  Mr.  Church  was  there  all  the  time.  On  Monday, 
3rd  March,  my  sister  came  to  me  about  8.30  p.m.  We  went 
to  Church’s  to  pay  the  club  money  for  our  husbands,  and  got 
there  about  8.45.  We  paid  Mrs.  Church;  we  did  not  see 
Mr.  Church. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — My  husband  came  home 
from  work  about  7.30  p.m.,  on  3rd  March,  the  worse  for  liquor, 
and  he  went  to  bed.  It  might  have  been  seven  o’clock.  My 
husband  was  not  the  worse  for  liquor  on  the  Sunday  night. 
We  had  tea  about  five  o’clock;  our  tea  was  over  in  about  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  My  husband  left  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  about  nine  o’clock.  We  went  up  to  the  station  to  see 
Mr.  Dupuis  off.  My  husband  went  back  to  Church’s,  and  stayed 
till  eleven  o’clock;  I  came  home.  My  husband  goes  in  there 
as  a  rule  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Thomas  Munt,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  am 
a  bricklayer,  and  a  member  of  the  Oak  Slate  Club.  I  remember 
the  club  night  in  March.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  that  night; 
I  went  to  the  house,  but  I  did  not  go  up  into  the  club-room. 
I  could  not  say  exactly  what  time  I  went  to  the  house.  We 
do  not  have  to  pay  our  club  money  every  club  night,  only  once 
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a  quarter,  and  a  quarter’s  money  was  due  from  me  that  night. 
My  missus  paid  it.  I  did  not  see  her  pay  it,  but  she  told  me 
she  had  paid  it.  We  have  a  card,  on  which  it  is  marked.  I 
came  home  from  work  that  night  and  went  to  bed.  I  can’t 
say  why  I  went  to  bed.  I  know  my  missus  went  and  paid  the 
club  money;  that  is  all  I  know.  I  had  not  been  to  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  before  I  went  home.  I  could  not  say  what  time  I  went 
there,  or  how  long  I  stayed,  but  I  know  it  was  about  8.30  when 
I  left  there.  I  saw  Church  there.  On  the  Sunday  night,  before 
the  club  night,  I  was  at  the  “  Rising  Sun.”  I  got  there  at 
6.5,  and  remained  there  till  eight  o’clock.  I  then  went  up  to 
the  Railway  Tavern,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  along  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Dupuis,  Mrs.  Dupuis,  and  my  wife.  We  were  away  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  then  came  back  to 
Church’s.  Church  was  there  when  I  went  in,  and  he  was  there 
when  I  left.  I  might  have  stayed  there  half  an  hour,  or  a 
little  more. 

Cross-examined — On  the  Monday  night  I  was  not  so  bad 
from  having  too  much  to  drink  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed;  I  never  drank  anything  to  make  me  bad. 

Jean  Baptiste  Dupuis,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — 
I  am  a  cabinetmaker,  and  I  reside  at  35  Manchester  Street, 
Latimer  Road,  Netting  Hill.  The  last  witness,  Thomas  Munt, 
married  my  wife’s  sister.  I  went  to  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  with 
him  on  2nd  March.  Before  that  I  went  and  had  a  cup  of  tea 
with  him.  It  was  about  ten  minutes  past  six  when  we  got  to 
the  “  Rising  Sun.”  I  saw  Porter  and  a  female  there.  Mrs. 
Porter  and  two  ladies  came  in  afterwards.  I  do  not  know 
their  names.  Church  was  there,  opening  the  door,  as  we  went 
in.  I  stopped  there  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  Church  was 
there  the  whole  time  until  I  left. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Only  my  wife,  her  sister 
and  her  husband,  and  myself  were  at  tea.  Mr.  Webb  met 
us  at  the  beer  shop.  We  went  home  from  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Station  at  half-past  nine.  I  was  first  spoken  to  about  this 
about  three  weeks  afterwards.  Mrs.  Church’s  brother  asked 
my  brother  if  he  recollected  being  at  Church’s  on  Sunday,  2nd 
March,  and  he  said  “  Yes,”  and  he  asked  where  I  lived,  and 
they  came  to  me  together  to  talk  the  matter  over.  He  asked 
me  if  I  recollected  being  at  tea  at  Munt’s,  and  being  at  the 
“  Rising  Sun  ”  and  seeing  Church  there.  He  did  not  ask 
me  the  time  I  left.  I  knew,  at  that  time,  that  Church  was  in 
custody.  Mrs.  Munt  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it. 
I  have  heard  and  read  about  the  Richmond  murder.  I  do  not 
remember  Mrs.  Munt  speaking  about  it. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  believe  it  was 
between  four  and  five  on  30th  March  that  Mrs.  Church’s  brother 
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and  Munt  came  to  me.  I  then  remembered  very  well  that  it 
was  on  2nd  March  that  I  had  been  to  the  “  Rising  Sun.” 

David  Kuss,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  member  of 
the  him  of  Camerer,  Kuss  &  Co.,  watch  and  clock  makers,  522 
Oxford  Street.  I  know  John  Church.  I  was  at  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  on  Monday,  3rd  March.  I  fix  the  date  because  on 
Monday,  24th  February,  he  gave  me  an  order  for  a  ring,  and 
I  had  not  got  it  in  stock.  I  have  an  entry  in  my  book  in 
my  own  writing  of  that  order.  On  the  following  Monday,  about 
7  p.m.,  I  went  down  to  Church  again,  and  saw  him  in  his  house 
serving  customers.  I  remained  with  him  about  five  minutes, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  it.  I  had  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  I  sent  a  glass  of  beer  to  my  boy  outside. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  from  the  book  produced.  There  is  no  date  in  the  book 
after  25th  February.  I  got  the  order  for  the  ring  on  the  24th. 
I  have  no  book  for  the  entry  of  the  delivery  of  the  order  I 
received.  This  is  the  book  in  which  I  enter  the  days  on  which 
I  call  on  people  about  orders.  I  have  another  book  for  March, 
but  there  is  nothing  about  the  ring  in  it.  I  have  not  looked,  at 
the  other  book;  it  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — You  must  bring  it  here  at  ten  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  remember,  if  you  do  not  bring  it 
you  are  liable  to  imprisonment. 

The  Witness — I  undertake  to  say  there  was  no  entry  of 
Church’s  name  in  the  book.  I  made  no  entry. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — The  ring  was  de¬ 
livered  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  entry  of  the  24th  is  the 
order,  and  the  next  week  I  went  down  to  the  same  place;  that 
is  my  district  on  Mondays. 

George  Harris,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a  labourer, 
and  reside  at  27  Buchanan  Cottages,  Rose  Gardens,  Hammer¬ 
smith.  In  March  of  this  year  I  had  been  for  three  months 
steward  of  the  Oak  Slate  Club,  which  met  once  a  month,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  the  month.  There  is  a  box  belonging  to 
the  club  which  is  kept  locked,  and  there  are  three  keys  to  the 
box.  It  cannot  be  opened  without  the  three  keys  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  unless  it  is  broken  open.  I  kept  one  key, 
Mr.  Taylor  kept  another,  and  John  Church,  the  treasurer,  had 
the  other.  I  attended  three  meetings  as  steward,  the  last  being 
on  3rd  March.  It  began  at  7  p.m.  The  box  was  not  opened 
till  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The  secretary  of  the  club,  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  was  present,  and  the  box  was  opened  in  his 
presence  by  myself,  Taylor,  and  Church.  It  remained  open 
till  10.30.  I  took  the  money  and  gave  it  to  Church,  who  put 
it  into  the  box.  At  10.30  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  dispute 
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about  paying  some  of  the  club  members,  and  they  kept  the 
box  open  until  well-nigh  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  box  was  locked 
up  by  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  John  Church,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  closed  at  nine  o’clock.  Church  took 
the  box  away  about  eleven  o’clock.  From  the  beginning  of 
that  meeting,  down  to  the  very  end,  eleven  o’clock,  John  Church 
was  there.  I  left  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  about  11.4,  as  nearly 
a,s  I  can  tell,  and  Church  was  then  behind  the  bar. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Slate  Club  for  three  years.  I  had  not  been  there  at  other 
meetings.  I  am  not  a  steward  now.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  matter  was  much  spoken  about  afterwards.  I  use  Church’s 
house  sometimes.  I  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Church’s 
being  given  into  custody  for  the  Richmond  murder  was  a  good 
deal  spoken  of  in  his  house.  I  knew  his  brother  by  sight — or 
her  brother;  I  do  not  know  which  he  was.  I  have  bade  him 
good  evening;  he  has  never  spoken  to  me.  I  have  been  to  the 
Slate  Club  one  night  since  3rd  March.  I  was  there  at  the 
next  meeting  on  3rd  April,  but  I  did  not  stop ;  I  came  away 
directly.  I  was  not  steward  then,  Rickworth  had  succeeded 
me,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  the  key.  I  only 
stopped  five  minutes,  or  a  very  little  more.  I  swear  I  did  not 
stop  an  hour.  I  believe  Church’s  being  given  in  custody  was 
spoken  of  at  the  Slate  Club  while  I  was  there,  but  I  do  not 
remember.  Church  was  at  the  club  on  3rd  March,  but  not 
at  the  April  meeting.  I  cannot  remember  who  mentioned  about 
Church’s  being  given  in  custody,  but  I  know  I  heard  it  spoken 
of.  If  I  heard  Alexander  say  anything,  I  have  forgotten  it. 
I  did  not  hear  Rickworth  saying  anything.  The  box  was  opened 
that  night,  the  first  Monday  in  April.  Mrs.  Church  brought 
the  key  when  Church  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  house; 
he  left  the  key  with  her.  The  two  others  opened  the  box,  each 
with  his  key.  That  happened  on  other  occasions  when  the  key 
was  left  with  Mrs.  Church.  Church  was  not  there  in  April, 
and  I  can  swear  that  he  was  never  absent  from  the  club-room 
on  any  night  before  April  of  this  year,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
first  three  months.  The  keys  were  not  left  downstairs  at 
Church’s  ;  I  always  took  mine  home.  If  I  were  not  going,  I 
should  send  the  key  by  my  wife,  but  I  never  did.  I  can  tell 
when  I  was  first  asked  to  give  evidence  in  this  case  by  referring 
to  a  book.  It  was  on  27th  April.  I  was  asked  to  give  evidence 
by  Church. 

Re-examined — It  was  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  Church 
was  present  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Slate  Club.  He  was 
there  at  each  of  the  three  meetings  at  which  I  acted  as  steward. 
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Fifth  Day— Monday,  7th  July,  1879. 

David  Kdss,  recalled — I  produce  my  book  commencing  1st 
March,  1879;  there  is  no  entry  in  it  relating  to  the  ring  -which 
Church  ordered.  I  received  the  order  from  Church  on  24th 
February,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  was  on  the  Monday  following 
the  24th  that  I  called  on  Church,  as  I  have  stated.  I  delivered 
the  ring  myself  on  the  10th.  I  produce  a  book  kept  by  Mr. 
Myers,  which  shows  an  entry  on  11th  March,  40s.,  for  the  ring. 
I  delivered  the  ring  to  Church  personally  the  day  before,  which 
was  Monday,  the  10th. 

George  Woodbridge,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
carpenter,  and  I  reside  at  2  York  Road,  Hammersmith.  In 
March  last  I  was  secretary  of  the  Oak  Slate  Club,  which  meets 
at  Church’s  house,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month.  I  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  3rd  March.  I  got  there  about  7.25, 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  and  I  left  about  10.40.  It 
was  my  duty  to  keep  the  book  produced.  The  box  was  opened 
with  three  key®;  Church  had  one,  Taylor  had  another,  and 
Harris  had  another  one.  They  were  all  there,  each  with  his 
own  key,  on  that  occasion.  I  was  present  when  the  box  was 
opened.  The  3rd  March  is  entered  in  the  book,  in  my  writing, 
on  the  same  day,  and  there  I  have  entered  the  moneys  received 
that  day.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  persons  entered  in  the 
book  were  actually  present;  I  should  enter  the  name  if  the 
money  were  sent  for  a  member.  Munt  and  Dupuis  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club.  I  have  their  names  entered  in  the  book. 
The  stewards  take  the  money;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  pay  the  money  over  to  Church,  the  treasurer,  and  he 
puts  it  into  the  box  generally,  but  on  this  night  he  put  it  into 
his  nocket.  There  was  a  dispute  on  that  night,  a®  some  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  on  the  club,  were  caught  in  a  public-house. 
Church  was  not  there  the  whole  time  up  to  the  time  I  left, 
but  he  was  backwards  and  forwards.  I  left  him  in  the  house. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — It  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  name  of  the  person  who  pays  is  in  the  book  he 
was  at  the  meeting.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Church 
was  there  that  evening.  I  was  then  working  for  Newton  & 
Trigg,  of  Wandsworth.  I  have  never  been  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
before. 


[Mr.  Sleigh  at  this  stage  stated  that  he  did  not  feel 
justified  in  any  further  cross-examination  of  these 
witnesses.] 
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Charles  Alexander,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  live 
at  22  Rainham  Road,  Hammersmith.  I  became  steward  of  the 
Slate  Club  on  3rd  March,  after  Harris.  I  was  at  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  that  night,  from  7  to  12.30.  John  Church  was  there 
all  that  time. 

John  Gell,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  live  at  11  Purfield 
Street,  Hammersmith.  I  was  a  Metropolitan  police  inspector, 
but  have  retired  on  a  pension.  On  4th  March,  at  9.45  a.m., 
I  saw  Church  for  the  first  time.  He  was  in  Glenthom  Road, 
Hammersmith.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  we  went 
in  an  omnibus  to  Kensington  Vestry  Hall.  We  got  there  at 
10.45.  It  was  the  day  for  the  licensed  victuallers’  renewal 
meeting  before  the  justices.  I  got  off  the  omnibus,  and  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  Church  after,  but  I  think  I  saw  him 
at  twelve  o’clock. 

Cross-examined — There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  order  in 
which  the  cases  are  taken,  but  I  think  it  is  only  given  to 
officials.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  one.  I  left  at  two 
o’clock.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  Church  after  twelve  o’clock. 

William  Allen,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  am  a 
labourer,  and  reside  at  55  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  One 
evening,  early  in  March,  at  6  or  7  p.m.,  I  went  to  the  “  Rising 
Sun,”  and  stayed  there  till  12.30,  playing  at  dominoes  with 
John  Church.  We  were  not  playing  quite  all  the  time;  we  had 
several  games,  but  I  cannot  say  how  many.  A  man,  named 
Johnson,  was  scoring.  I  know  it  was  4th  March,  because  the 
3rd  was  my  son’s  birthday,  and  it  was  the  night  after. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  cannot  tell  what  year  my 
eon  was  born  in,  but  he  is  three  years  old.  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  said  before  the  magistrate  that  it  was  a  month  before 
or  not.  When  Church  was  in  custody,  Mrs.  Church  asked  me 
whether  I  remembered  playing  at  dominoes  with  him  on  4th 
March.  I  used  to  play  with  him  often  before  this  case. 

William  Johnson,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
labourer,  and  reside  at  8  Rose  Gardens,  Hammersmith.  I  was 
at  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  on  a  Tuesday  in  March — I  believe  it 
was  the  4th — and  I  saw  Allen  there.  Two  men  were  playing, 
and  Church  came  in  between  six  and  seven  and  sat  down  to 
play  with  Allen,  and  I  took  the  score.  I  remained  till  closing 
time,  which  is  12.30  on  week  days.  Church  was  in  and  out 
during  the  night. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  was  not  examined  at 
Richmond  before  the  justices;  I  was  only  in  the  waiting-room. 
That  was  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday  in  March  or  April,  and 
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I  was  at  tile  Hammersmith  police  station  on  Monday.  Allen 
spoke  to  me  about  it  first.  I  did  not  see  Church  on  the  night 
he  was  discharged.  I  saw  him  afterwards.  I  did  not  see  him 
carried  about  the  neighbourhood. 

Mary  Durden,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — I  live  at 
London  Street,  Kingston.  I  am  a,  straw  bonnet  and  hat  maker. 
I  have  known  the  accused  for  four  years.  I  saw  her  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  25th  February,  at  my  house.  At  that  time  I  was 
not  well.  She  told  me  she  was  going  to  Birmingham  to  see 
about  some  property  which  her  aunt  had  left  her.  She  told 
me  she  had  had  a  letter  from  her  aunt  telling  her  where  to 
find  her  gold  watch  and  her  chain  and  her  jewels;  and  every¬ 
thing  her  aunt  had  was  to  come  to  her.  She  also  said  she 
was  going  direct  to  Birmingham  that  evening.  She  then  left 
my  house.  During  the  interview  she  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  sell  the  furniture.  She  said  her  aunt’s  will  and  jewels 
were  in  a  drawer.  I  do  not  remember  whether  she  said  any¬ 
thing  else  about  her  aunt.  I  asked  her  where  she  was  staying, 
and  she  said  she  was  at  Richmond.  The  interview  lasted  about 
an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — There  must  have  been  more  said 
in  the  course'  of  the  hour? — She  talked  about  the  property, 
of  which,  she  said,  she  was  going  to  sell  the  principal  part,  and 
she  also  spoke  about  her  little  boy.  She  said  Mr.  Strong  had 
sent  him  to  school. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — I  knew  the  accused  before 
she  went  into  Mr.  Mitchell’s  service.  I  was  always  on  good 
terms  with  her ;  I  never  had  any  angry  words  with  her  on  any 
occasion.  I  know  Mr.  Parker,  who  keeps  the  “  Three  Tons  ” 
public-house.  I  deny  that  I  ever  had  a  quarrel  with  the  accused 
at  the  “  Three  Tons.”  My  husband  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  “  Three  Tons  he  uses  the  house  very  seldom.  I  may 
have  gone  twice  to  the  “  Three  Tons  ”  to  find  my  husband. 
I  never  recollect  anything  happening  there.  I  have  never  been 
angry  with  my  husband  in  the  “  Three  Tons.”  I  never  found 
him  drinking  there  with  the  accused,  or  in  any  other  public- 
house.  I  never  saw  my  husband  in  the  accused’s  company. 
She  came  to  my  house  for  work  for  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
On  the  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  she  came  to  my  house,  she  never 
spoke  to  me  except  on  business.  She  came  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  I  did  not  let  her  into  our  private  sitting- 
room.  She  did  not  sit  down ;  she  stood  the  whole  hour.  She 
never  spoke  to  me  on  anything  but  business  before,  except  about 
her  little  boy. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith — When  the  accused  came 
to  me,  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday,  she  was  in  an  excited  state 
of  mind. 
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Mr.  Sleigh — That  does  not  arise  out  of  my  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — You  may  ask  any  questions  you  like 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Sleigh — You  said  first,  she  was  laughing  and  talking, 
and  now,  that  she  was  in  an  excited  state? 

The  Witness — Yes. 

The  Foreman  op  the  Jury — Will  your  lordship  ask  the 
witness  whether  the  prisoner  said,  at  the  time  of  speaking  about 
the  property,  anything  about  the  address  of  her  aunt? 

The  Witness — She  said  that  she  was  going  to  Birmingham 
about  the  property.  That  was  where  her  aunt  lived. 

Thomas  Bond,  F.R.C.S.,  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General — I  am  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
and  lecturer  on  forensic  medicine  there.  On  12th  March  last 
I  went  to  the  mortuary  at  Barnes  and  saw  some  portions  of  a 
human  body,  but  they  were  not  then  in  the  box,  and  also  some 
portions  in  another  box.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  those 
portions  which  were  in  the  other  box. 

What  portions  of  the  human  body  were  there? — The  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  with  a  part  of  the  upper  ribs,  the  heart  and 
part  of  the  right  lung  attached,  the  right  shoulder  and  part 
of  the  right  upper  arm,  the  whole  of  the  left  upper  arm,  the 
right  thigh,  cut  off  below  the  joint,  the  right  leg  divided  from 
the  thigh  at  the  knee  joint,  and  cut  off  from  above  the  ankles, 
also  a  part  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  uterus  attached,  and  the 
left  foot  cut  off  above  the  ankle  joint. 

Did  you  notice  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  had  been  separated? — I  did  not  notice  the  ovaries;  they 
were  shrivelled  and  dry.  The  soft  parts  appeared  to  have 
been  hacked.  The  bones  had  been  sawn  roughly,  and  the 
division  had  been  made  without  any  relation  to  anatomical 
structure. 

Were  the  divisions  of  the  bones,  made  by  sawing,  such  as 
might  have  been  produced  by  an  ordinary  meat  saw? — Quite 
so. 

Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  the  remains? — Yes; 
with  the  exception  of  one  thigh,  they  were  very  dry,  shrivelled, 
shrunken,  and  very  brown,  and  the  soft  parts  were  easily  tom, 
the  cartilage  easily  pulled  off,  and  the  tendons  were  very  soft. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  parts  had  been  boiled.  The  thigh 
was  in  a  natural  state ;  it  contained  fluid  blood  ;  the  muscles 
were  red  and  not  contracted.  The  body  appeared  to  have  been 
dead  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  No  decomposition  had  occurred. 
That  would  be  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  weather;  it 
was  very  cold  at  the  time.  I  examined  very  carefully  the  arti- 
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cular  surface  of  the  natural  thigh  bone  and  the  articular  surface 
of  the  boiled  leg.  I  found  they  matched,  and  I  also  found 
that  a  bit  of  cartilage  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  leg  bone 
was  adherent  to  the  thigh  bone.  The  piece  matched  to  the 
leg,  and  I  formed  a  positive  opinion  that  the  thigh  and  the 
leg  belonged  to  the  same  body.  The  foot  had  been  boiled.  I 
found  no  evidence  of  disease  about  it.  It  had  been  separated 
in  the  same  unskilful  manner  as  the  other  limb.  It  was  a 
smallish  foot,  and  matched  in  general  size  the  other  remains,. 
I  am  sure  the  person  to  whom  the  remains  belonged  was  a  short 
person.  Only  one  long  bone  was  entire,  the  arm  bone,  and  it 
measured  11^  inches.  If  we  take  the  average  of  an  arm  bone 
11 J  inches,  that  gives  the  height  of  the  entire  body  a  little 
over  5  feet.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  woman.  I  found 
some  dark  brown  hair  under  the  armpits,  not  grey. 

On  26th  March  a  carpet  bag  was  brought  to  my  house, 
tied  up,  containing  human  remains,  and  a  little  box  with  some 
burned  bones;  and  on  the  28th  I  received  some  more  bones. 
I  have  examined  them,  and  I  have  recognised  pieces  of  the  left 
thigh  bone,  the  small  bone  of  the  left  leg,  the  small  bone  of 
the  right  arm,  the  hand  bones  of  the  right  hand,  some  pieces 
of  the  haunch  bone  or  pelvis,  and  some  fragments  of  the  spinal 
column.  I  found  a  piece  of  the  large  bone  of  the  leg,  and  a 
part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  I  could  not  say  to  which  side 
either  of  them  belonged.  They  had  all  been  burned  to  a 
cinder. 

You  were  unable  to  recognise  among  these  any  duplicates 
of  those  you  had  already  found  in  the  box? — None  at  all. 

You  prepared  a  diagram  of  a  human  skeleton,  showing  what 
was  found,  what  was  missing,  and  those  portion®  burned  which 
would  supply  the  places  of  those  which  are  wanting? — Yes. 
[The  diagram  was  handed  to  the  Bench.] 

There  was  no  fragment  of  any  skull  that  you  could  discern  ? 
— None  at  all. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  such  that  I  believe 
it  would  float  in  water  after  death  ? — It  may. 

Will  the  head  float  by  itself? — No. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  suppose,  with  respect  to  the 
body,  it  would  depend  on  how  closely  it  was  packed  ? — It  would 
depend  on  the  state  of  decomposition,  and  a  fat  body  would 
float  while  a  lean  one  would  sink.  If  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  gas  and  decomposition  it  would  float;  the  head  by  itself 
would  always  sink. 

If  in  a  box  I  suppose  it  would,  if  in  separate  pieces  packed, 
sink? — The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  would  help  to  keep 
it  afloat. 

Examination  continued — You  examined,  I  think,  some 
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grease  which  the  inspector  produced  to  you  in  a  small  pot? — 
Yes,  but  I  could  only  say  it  was  black  grease. 

It  was  animal  fat? — I  cannot  swear  that;  it  was  such  as 
could  be  produced  by  boiling  any  flesh,  and  it  had  been  in 
contact  with  metal. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  remains  that  you  had? — Yes. 

Did  you  examine  a  linen  cap? — I  did.  It  was  in  the  bag 
that  came  on  the  26th.  I  examined  it  both  chemically  and 
microscopically,  and  found  a  spot  of  blood  on  it.  I  found 
smears  of  blood  on  a  house  cloth,  as  if  it  had  wiped  something. 
I  found  a  stain  of  blood  on  a  flannel  petticoat,  as  if  it  had 
drained  through  something;  it  was  a  pale  stain.  I  examined 
the  bonnet  produced,  and  found  a  thick  clot  of  blood  on  the 
velvet,  and  I  found  a  clot  of  blood  on  the  rim,  and  a  clot  of 
blood  on  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  flowers.  I  found  stains  of  blood 
on  one  of  the  strings,  and  I  found  also  a  stain  of  blood  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  strings. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — Putting  all  those  together,  do 
they  amount  to  anything  like  copious  blood? — The  stains  I 
have  pointed  out  here  (holding  up  the  bonnet)  were  very  thick 
and  clotted,  as  if  the  bonnet  had  fallen  into  blood. 

Putting  them  all  together,  would  they  amount,  I  do  not 
say  to  copious  blood,  but  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood? 
— A  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  I  call  it  a  clot  of  blood, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  stain. 

Examination  continued — Did  you  examine  a  piece  of  wall 
paper  that  had  been  cut  out  and  brought  to  you  ? — Yes.  That 
contained  a  splash  of  blood,  about  three  or  four  inches  long. 

What  about  the  quantity  of  that?  What  sort  of  a  splash 
must  have  produced  that? — It  was  clotted  on.  It  must  have 
been  a  big  splash.  I  had  to  take  the  piece  of  paper  to  pieces 
to  examine  it.  Part  of  it  I  tore  off  to  examine  it,  and  gave 
the  rest  back  to  Inspector  Pearman.  The  quantity  of  blood 
would  be  as  much  as  from  10  to  15  drops.  It  had  apparently 
struck  against  the  wall,  and  then  run  down. 

Did  you  also  examine  a  little  chip  of  wood? — Yes;  that 
also  had  a  stain  of  blood  on  it.  There  was  no  clot  there;  it 
was  as  if  something  had  just  touched  the  wood. 

We  know  you  cannot  always  distinguish  blood  when  you 
find  it? — The  blood  of  a  mammal,  that  is  all. 

You  exclude  fishes? — Yes,  we  exclude  fishes  and  birds. 

But  with  that  qualification,  you  have  no  doubt,  I  believe, 
that  it  wa.s  blood? — No  doubt  whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Did  you  hear  Dr.  Adams 
give  his  evidence  at  the  inquest? — No. 

Do  you  agree  with  him  if  he  says  that  he  should  think 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  woman  between  eighteen 
and  thirty  years  of  age? — Oh,  no;  I  am  sure  that  is  wrong. 
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By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — You  are  sure  it  was  an  older 
woman  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  a  woman  older  than  that. 

Cross-examination  continued — You  put  it  as  a  woman  over 
fifty? — Yes. 

Do  you  agree  or  not  with  the  idea  that  she  was  between 

4  feet  and  5  feet  2  in  height? — Yes,  between  those  heights. 
I  am  quite  certain  she  was  taller  than  4  feet,  unless  she  was 
deformed. 

But  you  approximate  it  to  5  feet  2  ? — I  approximate  it  to 

5  feet  2. 

We  may  as  well  have  this  clearly.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  means  of  finding  out  how  she  came  by  her  death— 
whether  she  died  naturally  or  by  violence? — None  at  all. 

Of  course,  I  need  hardly  put  those  questions  to  you;  but 
a  woman  may  die  from  heart  disease,  as  we  know,  or  apoplexy, 
or  she  may  burst  a  blood  vessel  and  die  from  vomiting  or 
from  haemorrhage  ?— Quite  so. 

If  a  woman  were  excited  and  burst  a  blood  vessel,  she  would 
drop  down,  and  there  would  be  a  copious  flow  of  blood  from 
the  mouth? — Quite  so. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  that  these  bones  might  be  the 
bones  of  a  younger  woman? — It  is  not  possible,  in  my  point 
of  view,  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  woman  under  fifty. 

I  understand  that  half  of  the  pelvis  has  never  been  re¬ 
covered? — Quite  so. 

That  a  portion  of  the  ribs  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  are  both  missing? — Both  missing. 

Therefore,  you  have  no  means  of  judging  the  real  height 
of  the  person  by  actual  measurement? — No.  Parts  of  the  body 
had  been  boiled,  by  which  I  was  puzzled  at  first.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  theory  that  the  remains  had  been  in  the  water 
some  days. 

The  bonnet  is  said  to  have  fallen  off  in  church.  Assuming 
that  the  woman  had  fallen  down  breaking  a  blood  vessel,  the 
bonnet  might  have  fallen  off  and  dropped  into  the  blood,  might 
it  not? — Yes. 

Supposing  a  woman  dropped  down  and  broke  a  blood  vessel, 
and  you  had  heard  that  her  face  was  flushed  some  time  before, 
would  you  think  this  a  symptom  preceding  the  breaking  of 
a  blood  vessel? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Intense  nervous  excitement, 
a  tremulousness  of  the  voice,  and  flushing  of  the  face  are 
symptoms  which  would  naturally  precede  a  person  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  fit.  If  I  had  heard  of  a  woman  being  intensely 
excited,  or  that  her  bonnet  fell  off,  and  her  hands  trembled, 
and  her  face  flushed,  I  should  consider  these  premonitory 
symptoms. 
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You  clearly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  had  been 
boiled?— Yes.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  at  first. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — Although  I  was 
puzzled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  boiling,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  flesh  had  been  boiled. 

James  Adams,  M.D.,  examined  by  Mr.  Poland — I  am  a 
surgeon,  and  I  practise  at  Barnes.  On  5th  March  I  was  called 
to  the  side  of  the  river  at  Barnes  Terrace  a  little  before  seven 
in  the  morning,  where  I  saw  a  box  and  some  human  remains 
on  the  river  bank. 

Did  you  notice,  at  the  time,  the  difference  between  the  por¬ 
tions? — Yes.  I  examined  them  again  at  the  mortuary.  The 
right  thigh  was  in  a  fresh  condition,  with  fresh  blood.  The 
other  portion  was  much  shrivelled,  as  though  it  had  been 
saturated  in  water  or  chemicals. 

At  first  did  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  age  ? — I  mentioned 
at  the  inquest  that  the  person  was  probably  not  over  thirty. 
I  thought  this  because  of  the  hair  and  the  portion  of  the  thigh 
which  was  unboiled. 

What  is  your  opinion  now  about  the  age? — I  have  not 
made  any  further  examination. 

Is  it  consistent  that  they  were  the  remains  of  an  adult  over 
fifty  years  of  age? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  age? 
— My  opinion  is  that  this  woman  was  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

About  what  height  ? — Probably  5  feet  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
in  my  opinion.  I  could  not  possibly  tell  within  2  or  3  inches. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — At  the  inquest  did  you  hear 
the  coroner  state  that  a  young  German  girl  had  left  her  situa¬ 
tion  about  a  week  before? — Not  the  coroner,  but  I  heard  the 
rumour. 

When  you  gave  your  evidence  before  the  coroner,  did  you 
not  say  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  woman  between 
eighteen  and  thirty? — I  said  probably. 

You  have  not  made  any  further  examination? — No. 

Therefore,  when  you  qualify  your  opinion,  you  qualify  it 
upon  the  opinion  of  another  medical  man? — Yes.  There  was 
only  one  perfect  bone  among  the  whole  of  the  remains,  the 
left  arm  bone,  which  I  measured,  but  it  was  possible  to  make 
an  accurate  measurement  within  a  few  inches.  My  evidence 
before  the  coroner  was  founded  upon  the  measurement  of  that 
entire  bone.  My  limits  are  not  narrower  to-day.  I  did  not 
tell  the  coroner  that  the  height  was  between  4  feet  and  5  feet 
3  inches — nothing  so  ridiculous.  I  think  I  said  5  feet  4  inches. 

Police  Inspector  Creswell  Wells,  recalled  and  further 
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examined — I  have  measured  the  distance  from  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  to  Mayfield,  over  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  it  is  5  miles 
153  yards,  and  over  Kew  Bridge  7  miles  725  yards.  The 
distance  from  Mayfield  to  Richmond  Station,  by  way  of  Church 
Road,  is  1390  yards. 

Mr.  Sleigh — I  propose  to  ask  Church  some  questions  as  to 
a  fact  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I  cross-examined 
him. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  think  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
cross-examine  upon  anything  which  you  think  reasonable. 

•  John  Church,  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Sleigh — My  name  was  Church  before  I  enlisted.  I  believe  my 
father’s  name  was  Church;  it  was,  as  far  as  I  know.  My 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Body.  I  might  have  been  in  a 
situation  in  a  public-house  as  barman,  before  I  entered  the 
army. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — Just  attend  to  me,  if  you  please. 
You  will  be  in  very  great  peril  of  an  indictment  for  perjury 
if  you  tell  us  any  falsehood  or  suppress  any  fact  within  your 
knowledge.  You  must  not  judge  for  yourself  as  to  whether 
the  facts  are  material  or  not,  or  whether  the  counsel  has  a 
right  to  ask  you  the  questions. 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Were  you 
ever  in  a  situation  as  barman? — I  might  have  been. 

Were  you  or  were  you  not' — on  your  oath? — I  might  have 
been. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — Do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  you 
do  not  know? — When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  may  have  been. 

Cross-examination  resumed — Where? — I  cannot  say. 

Whereabouts,  in  London? — Yes,  I  was  in  London. 

I  know  you  were  in  London,  but  were  you  ever  in  a  public- 
house? — I  might  have  been. 

Were  you  in  a  situation  as  barman? — I  might  have  been. 

Where  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Do  you  mean,  upon  your  oath,  to  say  before  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  that  you  do  not  recollect? — I  might  have  been. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Denman — Don’t  say  that  any  more.  Now, 
upon  your  oath,  were  you  a  barman  or  not? — I  was  in  a 
public-house  before  I  entered  the  service. 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Sleigh — Have  you  ever 
been  in  prison  ? — I  was  in  the  house  of  detention  in  this  case. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  prison  before  this  case  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Not  to  your  knowledge.  Have  you  or  have  you  not,  been 
in  prison  before  you  were  arrested  on  this  charge? — No. 

That,  you  swear? — Yes. 
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Did  you  not  say,  ‘  ‘  No,  not  to  your  knowledge  ’  ’  f — I  sup¬ 
pose  I  spoke  too  rapidly. 

Did  you  go  home  after  your  examination  at  this  Court? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  say  to  anybody  that  you  could  have  opened  your 
mouth  a  good  deal  more  but  you  were  not  going  to  do  it  to 
fill  everybody’s? — No. 

Had  you  a  copy  of  the  Echo  in  your  house  on  this  evening, 
containing  a  report  of  your  cross-examination? — I  might  have 
had. 

But  had  you? — I  will  not  swear. 

Had  you  a  copy  of  the  Echo  wTith  your  examination  and 
cross-examination,  that  evening? — I  will  not  swear. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  show  it  to  a  gentleman,  over 
the  bar? — I  will  not  swear. 

Now,  mind,  I  do  not  mean  anybody  at  Rose  Gardens.  Will 
you  swear  that  you  did  not  show  the  Echo  to  two  gentlemen 
who  went  into  the  bar  of  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  after  you  came 
home  ? — I  will  not  swear. 

You  will  not  swear  you  did  not? — No. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  two  gentlemen  about 
your  evidence? — There  are  so  many  going  in  and  out,  I  will 
not  swear  that  I  did  or  did  not. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Boyd,  the  auctioneer  at  Hammersmith  1 — 
Not  to  my  recollection. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I  think  you  said 
you  enlisted  in  1857? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  into  the  11th  Hussars  in  1860? — Yes. 

And  you  purchased  your  discharge  in  1866  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  got  your  good  discharges? 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — He  said  he  had  got  them  here  before. 
They  are  not  evidence. 

The  Solicitor-General — I  should  have  thought  they  were, 
now.  I  have  known  them  admitted  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — In  favour  of  the  prisoner  a  good  deal 
has  been  done,  but  not  in  favour  of  witnesses.  That  makes 
all  the  difference. 

Examination  continued  by  the  Solicitor-General — You  went 
into  service  in  1866,  with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pall  Mall? — Yes. 

And  you  afterwards  were  with  Mr.  Fish,  of  Charlwood, 
Surrey? — Yes. 

That  brings  you  down  to  1870,  when  you  took  the  “  Rising 
Sun  ”  ?— Yes. 


Statements  by  the  Accused. 

The  Solicitor-General — I  want  to  have  the  statements  that 
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have  been  put  in  read,  as  I  want  to  contradict  some  of  them. 
I  could  not  do  so  before. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  then  read  the  three  statements 
of  the  accused,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  in 
the  evidence,  which  were  as  follows: — 

Statement  No.  1. 

I  have  known  John  Church  for  nearly  seven  years ;  I  first  got 
acquainted  when  I  was  living  two  or  three  doors  from  Church’s,  at 
Porter’s.  He  used  to  take  me  out  to  London  and  to  various  public- 
houses.  I  met  him  again  some  months  ago,  and  he  came  to  my 
mistress’s  house  one  night  worse  for  drink.  After  remaining  there 
for  some  time,  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  go,  as  I  expected  my 
mistress  home  from  church.  My  mistress  came  home  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  I  let  her  in.  Church  was  in  the  back  at  this  time. 
My  mistress  went  into  the  front  room,  and  she  said,  “  Kate,  don’t 
you  think  I  am  very  late?  ”  I  said,  “  No,  as  I  have  company.” 
He  (Church)  had  previously  told  me  to  say  that  he  was  my  brother. 
Mrs.  Thomas  said,  “  Who  have  you  got  here?  ”  and  I  said,  “  My 
brother,  who  has  come  to  see  me.”  At  this  time  he  was  getting 
sober.  Mrs.  Thomas  went  into  the  back  room  and  spoke  to  him, 
and  asked  him  to  come  into  the  front  room  by  the  fire,  and  she  asked 
me  if  he  would,  wish  to  remain  all  night,  and  he  said,  “  No,  I  must 
not  stay  all  night,”  and,  turning  round  to  me,  he  said,  “  You  know 
I  must  not  stay  out  all  night,”  and  I  said,  “  No.”  Shortly  after 
that  he  left.  A  few  days  after  he  came  again  into  the  house,  and 
during  conversation  I  told  him  the  mistress  had  no  money  in  the 
house;  he  said,  “  Couldn’t  we  put  the  old  woman  out  of  the  way?  ” 
I  said,  “  What  do  you  mean?  ”  He  said,  “  Oh,  poison  her.”  I 
said,  “  You  must  do  that  yourself ;  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.”  Church  said,  “  We  would  have  her  things,  and  go  off  to 
America  'together  and  enjoy  it,  as  I  am  getting  tired  of  my  old 
woman.”  He  left  late  in  the  evening. 

He  came  again  on  the  Monday  night,  the  3rd  of  March,  and  had 
tea  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  waited  upon  them.  After  tea  I  asked 
Mrs.  Thomas  to  go  out  to  see  my  little  boy;  she  said,  ‘‘Yes,  Kate, 
and  you  need  not  hurry  back.”  When  I  returned  late  in  the 
evening  I  noticed  the  light  was  turned  down.  I  knocked 
three  times  at  the  door;  the  third  knock  Church  opened  the  front 
door,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  lying  on  the  mat  in  the  passage, 
struggling  and  groaning,  and  he  said,  “  Come  in.”  I  drew  back  on 
to  the  step,  frightened  to  go  in.  At  this  time  there  was  a  police¬ 
man  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  tall,  dark  man. 
Church  catched  me  by  the  arm,  pulled  me  in,  and  closed  the  door. 
I  said,  “Whatever  have  you  done?  ”  He  said,  “  Never  you  mind; 
I  have  done  for  her,  and,  if  you  say  a  word  about  it,  I’ll  put  this 
knife  into  you,  up  to  the  handle.”  That  was  a  carving  knife 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  felt  very  faint,  and  when  he  said  he 
would  put  the  knife  into  me  I  said,  “  No,  John,  don’t;  I  won’t  tell.” 
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He  offered  me  what  I  thought  was  a  glass  of  water.  I  said,  “  No, 
I  am  better  now,”  thinking  it  was  poison,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
serve  me  the  same  as  Mrs.  Thomas.  Shortly  after  we  left  the  house 
together,  leaving  Mrs.  Thomas  there,  and  took  a  cab.  I  had  told 
him  I  would  not  stay  in  the  house  by  myself.  He  drove  to  near 
Church’s  house.  Church  saw  me  into  Mrs.  Porter’s,  and  I  remained 
there  for  the  night. 

I  got  up  early  the  next  morning  and  went  into  Church’s  house. 
Mrs.  Church  remarked  that  I  was  out  early.  Church  was  there,  and 
beckoned  me  to  go  up  the  street.  I  went  up,  and  he  joined  me 
shortly  afterwards,  and  he  said,  “  I  can’t  get  over  to  your  house 
before  one  o’clock,  as  I  got  into  a  row  with  my  old  woman  last 
night  for  being  out  so  late  again,  and  I  must  stay  at  home  this 
morning  to  make  it  up  with  her.”  I  said  I  should  not  go  back  to 
the  house  by  myself.  He  had  the  keys  of  the  front  and  side  door, 
and  said  he  should  be  down  by  two.  He  asked  me  what  time  I 
would  be  down ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  down  there  before  night. 
He  told  me  where  to  meet  him,  at  the  Richmond  Hotel,  over  the 
Bridge.  I  took  the  boy  Porter  with  me,  and  as  I  passed  the  hotel 
I  saw  Church  inside.  I  asked  the  boy  to  go  on  a  short  distance 
and  wait.  I  went  to  the  house  (hotel),  and  spoke  to  Church,  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  would  have  to  drink.  I  had  some  whisky.  He 
then  gave  me  the  keys  of  the  house,  and  said  I  was  to  go  to  the 
house,  take  the  boy  with  me,  and  I  should  find  a  box  in  the  back 
room  which  he  had  packed  up,  tied  with  cord.  The  boy  was  to 
assist  me  to  bring  it  away,  not  to  take  a  cab  from  the  house,  but  if 
we  passed  one  on  the  way  to  the  bridge  we  were  to  take  it ;  but  we 

didn’t,  so  we  carried  it  to  the  bridge.  Church  told  me  to  let  the 

boy  Porter  keep  back  and  not  see  him  when  I  went  with  the  box, 
but  he  would  be  there  to  see  me.  I  took  the  box  on  to  the  bridge, 
and  placed  it  up  on  the  bridge;  the  boy  went  away  and  Church 
appeared.  I  said,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  box?  ” 

Church  said,  “  That  is  my  business.”  There  was  a  tall  gentle¬ 

man  near,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge.  I  left  him,  and  he 
said,  “  Follow  the  boy.”  I  left,  and  heard  a  splash  in  the  water.  I 
joined  the  boy  Porter  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  carrying  a  carpet 
bag,  which  we  had  also  brought  from  the  house,  containing  books 
and  meat.  We  went  to  the  railway  station  and  found  that  the  last 
train  had  gone.  The  boy  asked  a  cabman  what  he  would  take  him 
home  for,  and  he  said  three  shillings.  The  boy  only  having  two 
shillings,  and  I  no  change,  I  said,  “  You  shall  come  home  and"  sleep 
with  me.  Wb  both  slept  in  one  room.  On  going  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen  I  found  the  carpeting  rolled  up,  and  the  table,  with  a  leaf 
let  down,  put  up  against  the  cupboard,  and  the  boards  wet  as  if 
they  had  been  washed,  and  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  large 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  full  of  water;  but  I  saw  no  blood. 

About  two  days  after,  when  I  was  cleaning  up  the  scullery  I 
saw  some  blood  on  the  carving  knife.  There  was  a  meat  ‘saw 
hanging  up  by  the  fireside,  but  on  that  day  I  found  it  on  a  box 
in  the  scullery,  quite  clean.  Since  Mrs.  Thomas  disappeared, 
Church,  Porter,  and  his  boy  have  been  frequently  at  the  house, 
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Church  directing  me  to  order  meat,  as  if  it  was  for  Mrs.  Thomas. 
It  has  been  taken  to  his  house,  cooked,  and  eaten  there,  likewise 
to  Porter’s.  He  called  Porter  in  to  value  the  goods  and  furniture  in 
the  house,  and  said  to  me,  “  Don’t  you  pay  him  for  the  valuation; 
I’ll  pay  him.”  I  paid  several  bills;  he  said,  “Never  mind  paying 
them,  pay  Miss  Ives,  the  landlady,  to  keep  her  quiet.”  I  went  to 
pay  her  when  they  were  removing  the  goods.  I  went  to  pay  her, 
and  she  said,  “  No.”  She  refused  to  take  the  money,  and  thought 
there  was  something  wrong.  I  went  back  into  the  house  and  told 
Church,  and  said  there  was  some  noise  being  made.  He  said,  “  I’ll 
go  out  to  Porter  and  say  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  about 
this;  don’t  move  the  things.”  He  came  back  and  said,  “You  will 
have  to  clear  out  and  go  to  your  friends,”  and  I  left  soon  after. 
He  knew  where  I  was  going ;  he  gave  me  a  card  with  his  address, 

and  said  I  was  to  write  to  him,  and  “  I’ll - stop  at  home  and  braze 

it  out.”  This  was  on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  and  I  reached  my  uncle’s 
house  at  Greenanne,  on  the  following  Friday  night.  I  wrote  to 
Church,  to  his  address  in  Hammersmith,  telling  him  I  had  arrived 
home  safely.  Before  leaving,  it  was  partly  arranged  that  I  should 
remain  at  home  for  about  three  weeks,  that  he  would  send  me  money 
to  come  back  with,  and  then  we  were  to  go  to  America. 

I  never  laid  a  hand  on  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
murdering  her,  but  I  knew  Church  had  done  it.  All  the  money  left 
in  the  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  £5  note  and  thirty 
shillings.  This'  note  I  changed  at  a  fishmonger’s  in  Richmond. 
Church  and  Porter  were  with  me  at  the  time.  I  intend  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  as  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  be  blamed  for  what 
Church  has  done.  I  wouldn’t  accuse  my  greatest  enemy  of  anything 
wrong,  let  alone  a  friend,  which  Church  has  been  to  me  up  till 
now. 

Statement  No.  2. 

Mr.  Church  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  the  furniture  away.  I 
told  him  he  could  manage  that  as  well  as  the  other  business.  He 
then  asked  my  consent  to  let  Porter  value  the  furniture,  so  as  to 
have  a  witness;  he  (Porter)  did  value  the  furniture  at  £50,  and  Mr. 
Church  drew  the  receipt  himself,  but  he  has  not  paid  the  money. 
On  the  next  evening  we  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  the  front  room. 
Porter  was  there,  and  another  man;  I  don’t  know  his  name.  Church 
told  me  to  look  after  the  furniture  till  he  removed  it.  He  suspected 
Porter  of  moving  anything.  He  then  gave  me  £10  in  gold,  and 
called  Porter’s  attention  to  it.  I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  Porter 
to  be  acquainted  with  our  conversation  on  the  subject.  He  said, 
“  To  keep  things  on  my  side  square.”  Porter  and  the  other  man 
went  on  to  Hammersmith.  At  the  same  time  Church  and  I  remained 
till  the  last  train ;  that  was  on  the  Saturday  night,  15th.  On  Sunday 
we  went  on  the  water.  On  Monday,  I  think  about  11  or  12  o  clock, 
we  reached  down  here  (Richmond),  and  went  home  about  half-past 
ten  on  Monday  night. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  left  home  about  8  o’clock.  He  brought 
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a  man  with  him  to  collect  the  furniture  and  get  it  ready  for  the 
vans.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  draw  the  receipt  for  as  it 
was  between  ourselves.  He  said,  “  If  I  should  be  stopped  by  the 
landlady  I  shall  have  the  receipt  to  produce.”  The  vans  came  at 
half-past  6.  As  soon  as  Miss  Ives  saw  the  furniture  going  out  she 
came  in  and  asked  the  carman  where  the  furniture  was  going  to  be 
taken,  and  he  declined  to  answer  her.  I  was  in  the  front  room  at 
the  time  with  Mr.  Church.  He  asked  me  who  she  was,  and  1  told 
him  the  landlady;  he  told  me  not  to  show  myself,  and  he  would  go 
out  and  tell  the  men  to  stop  bringing  out  the  furniture,  and  then  it 
would  not  be  noticed.  He  then  returned  into  the  house,  and  came 
into  the  front  room  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  the  landlady,  and  if 
she  wanted  the  money  for  the  rent  he  would  give  it  to  me  to  pay 
her.  I  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to  the  landlady.  He  replied, 
“  If  she  asks  to  see  Mrs.  Thomas,  say  she  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days.”  I  then  saw  the  landlady,  and  asked  her  if  she  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  She  said,  “  No,  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Thomas.”  I  told 
her  she  was  not  at  home.  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  her  rent ;  she 
said,  ‘‘No;  I  want  to  know  where  the  furniture  is  going  to.”  I 
told  her  it  was  going  to  Hammersmith.  She  then  said,  “  I  will  see 
about  that.”  I  then  went  back  and  told  Mr.  Church  what  she  said, 
and  he  said,  ‘‘I  thought  she  was  going  to  inform  the  police”;  he 
then  said,  “  I  have  the  agreement  to  produce,  and  I  am  not 
frightened;  you  get  out  of  the  way.”  He  then  told  me  to  write  to 
him,  and,  in  case  I  should  forget  his  address,  he  gave  me  his  card 
and  also  his  own  portrait.  I  then  left  and  went  to  Rose  Gardens, 

and  took  my  child  away.  I  thought  I  had  not  enough  money  to 

travel  with,  and  I  went  on  to  Mrs.  Church’s,  the  “  Rising  Sun,” 
and  asked  her  to  lend  me  a  pound.  She  gave  me  a  half-sovereign 

and  ten  shillings  in  silver,  and  I  left  the  house.  Church  took  the 

plate  away  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Tuesday  the  furniture  was  to 
be  removed.  He  was  accompanied  by  me  and  Porter.  We  had 
12  lb.  of  beef  and  a  leg  of  mutton,  8  lb.  of  cheese,  1  lb.  butter,  4  lb. 
sugar,  1  lb.  tea,  1  quartern  of  flour,  1  lb.  suet,  1  lb.  wax  candles, 
and  1  cake ;  these  were  taken  to  Church’s  and  divided,  Church  taking 
the  beef  and  candles,  and  Porter  the  leg  of  mutton,  cheese,  butter, 
sugar,  tea,  flour,  suet,  and  cake.  All  I  have  now  told  you  is  quite 
true. 


Statement  No.  3. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  when  Church  pulled  me  into  the  house, 
I  heard  a  cough  in  the  back  room,  and  I  fell  inside  the  front  room 
door  against  the  chiffonier,  and  upon  recovering  myself  I  saw  Henry 
Porter  standing  on  the  mat  at  the  front  room  door.  He  said  to 
Church,  ‘‘  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  ”  Church  said,  “  Oh, 
she’ll  be  all  right  in  a  minute.”  Porter  said,  “  Didn’t  you  see  me 
coming  in  after  you?  ”  I  said,  “  No.”  He  said,  “  I  was  coming 
behind  you  for  a  long  way.”  I  suspected  he  had  not  followed  me, 
and  I  asked  him,  “  What  way  did  I  come?  ”  He  said,  “  Straight 
up  the  hill  by  the  church.”  I  said,  “No;  I  came  the  cemetery 
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way.”  He  then  said,  “  There  was  some  one  very  much  like  you  on 
ahead  of  me.”  Chui’ch  said,  “Don’t  hesitate;  you  both  got  here 
somehow.”  Porter  said,  “  That’s  quite  right,  but  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  much  like  her  in  my  life.”  Church  and  Porter  then  went 
into  the  back  room.  After  about  twenty  minutes  Porter  came  out ; 
he  turned  to  Church  and  said,  “  Jack,  I’ll  go  on  a  little  before 
you.”  Church  said,  “  We  are  all  going  now  in  a  minute.”  Porter 
said,  “  There’ll  be  too  much  notice  taken  of  us  all  going  together.” 
Porter  then  took  his  hat  from  off  the  front  room  table,  and  said  to 
Church,  “  I  suppose  I’ll  see  you  at  home  to-night,  and  then  we  can 
talk  about  matters.”  Porter  left,  and  afterwards  Church  and  me 
followed.  We  went  from  Richmond  to  Shaftesbury  Road  station, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  “  Rising  Sun,”  Rose  Gardens,  Church  said, 

“  They  are  shut  up;  but  there,  come  in.”  I  said,  “No,  I  won’t; 
it  is  too  late.”  Mrs.  Church  then  opened  the  door;  she  said  to 
Church,  “Porter  is  here  waiting  for  you”;  she  also  said,  “Isn’t 
Kate  coming  in?  ”  Church  answered,  “  No,  she  wants  to  get  home.” 
Church  insisted  that  I  should  go  in,  but  I  would  not;  he  said, 
“Perhaps  Porter  wants  to  see  you.”  I  said,  “He  must  see  me  when  he 
comes  home.”  I  then  left  Church;  I  did  not  see  Porter  that  night.  I 
went  to  Porter’s  house ;  the  door  was  opened  by  me,  and  I  went  into 
the  front  parlour  and  went  to  bed  on  the  sofa.  I  heard  Porter  come  in 
about  half  an  hour  after ;  he  fastened  the  door  and  went  into  the 
back  room,  which  is  called  the  kitchen.  I  have  often  slept  at  the 
same  place,  and  have  lodged  at  Porter’s  house  for  six  months  in 
1873.  Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the 
room  where  I  was  sleeping  turn,  but  I  had  it  locked  on  the  inside. 

I  asked  who  was  there,  and  Mr.  Porter  spoke  and  said,  “It  is  me, 
Kate;  I  want  to  see  you.”  I  told  him  I  was  undressed,  and  he 
should  see  me  in  the  morning.  He  then  said,  “  Good  night;  I’ll  be  4 
going  out  at  5,  and  I’ll  call  you.”  I  saw  Porter  at  10  minutes  past 
5  in  the  morning;  he  said,  “I  must  go  to  work  to-day  to  keep 
things  straight ;  will  you  go  home  to  Richmond  before  I  come  home 
to-night?  I’ll  be  home  at  5.”  ^  I  said,  “It  all  depends,  perhaps  I 
won’t  go  then.”  Porter  said,  “  Church  is  going  down,  but  he  won’t 
go  till  after  dinner.”  I  says,  “  Where  did  you  see  Church  so 
early?  ”  He  said,  “  I  was  there  last  night  when  you  came  home, 
didn’t  you  know  that?  ”  I  said,  “  Yes,  Mrs.  Church  said  so.”  He 
said,  “  Church  and  me  has  arranged  matters,”  and  that  “  I  must  see 
him  to-night  if  I  can  get  off.  I’ll  get  off,  for  I’ll  not  do  overtime.” 
He  then  went  away  to  his  work. 

I  stopped  there  till  5  o’clock  that  day,  Monday,  3rd  March,  when 
Porter  came  home.  I  got  the  tea  ready,  as  Mrs.  Porter  was  the 
worse  for  drink.  After  having  tea  Porter  said,  “  Are  you  going 
down?  ”  I  said,  “  Yes,  I  think  I’ll  go.”  He  said,  “  Church  is  to 
meet  me  at  Hartley’s.  Isn’t  the  boy  going  down  with  you,  Kate?  ” 
(meaning  his  son  Robert).  I  said,  “  Yes.”  The  boy  went  to  wash 
himself,  and  Porter  said,  “  Don’t  let  that  boy  know  anything,  only 
as  little  as  you  can.”  Porter,  me,  and  the  boy  then  went  down  to 
Hammersmith.  We  went  into  a  public-house  near  the  old  railway 
station  and  had  something  to  drink.  This  was  about  7  o  clock,  and 
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I  Baid,  “  Now,  we  must  get  on  if  we  are  going  to  Richmond  to-night.’ 
We  went  to  the  new  station,  and,  finding  we  had  some  time  to  wait. 
Porter  said  we  might  walk  to  the  Shaftesbury  Road.  We  done 
so,  and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  Shaftesbury  Road  the  boy  said, 
“  Ain’t  you  going  home  now,  father?  ”  He  (Porter)  said  yes,  he 
would  go  and  have  another  pint  to  himself  and  then  he  would  go. 
Porter  asked  me  to  come  into  a  public-house  with  him,  but  I  said, 
“  No,  I’ll  lose  the  train  if  I  do.”  The  boy  was  waiting  for  me,  and 
he  hurried  him  on,  and  said,  “  Kate  will  catch  you  in  a  minute. 
Porter  arranged  that  he  would  come  on  to  Richmond  by  the  next 
train.  I  said,  “  Can’t  you  come  by  this  train?  ”  He  said,  “  No, 
I  don’t  want  the  boy  to  know  it.  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  see  you 
any  more  to-night.”  We  then  parted,  and  I  went  to  Richmond  with 
the  boy.  I  saw  Church  at  Hartley’s,  the  Richmond  Hotel.  I  told 
the  boy  to  go  on  in  front  of  me.  I  went  in  and  saw  Church  there, 
and  spoke  to  him.  I  told  him  Porter  was  coming  by  the  next 
train ;  he  asked  me  to  have  something  to  drink,  and  I  had  some 
whisky  and  water ;  he  then  gave  me  two  keys,  one  of  the  side  door, 
and  one  of  the  glass  door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  said,  “  You’ll 
find  a  small  box  in  the  back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  between  the 
sofa  and  bookcase ;  it  ain’t  very  heavy.  I  think  the  boy  and  you  can 
manage  it;  don’t  take  a  cab  from  the  house,  if  you  think  you  can’t 
carry  it ;  if  you  meet  a  cab  you  can  bring  it  with  you  to  Richmond 
Bridge ;  I’ll  be  there  some  time  before  you ;  I’ll  wait  here  until  Porter 
comes.  Does  the  boy  know  his  father  is  coming  down?  ”  I  said, 
“  No,  the  boy  suspects  something,  for  he  asked  me  in  the  train, 
‘  What  is  there,  Kate,  between  father,  you,  and  Church?  ’  ” 

I  left  Church  in  the  public-house  and  joined  the  boy  up  the 
street,  and  went  to  the  house  with  him.  We  then  went  in  through 
the  side  entrance  round  to  the  glass  door,  and  into  the  back  room. 
I  lit  the  lights,  and,  after  stopping  in  the  house  a  short  time,  we  left 
by  way  of  the  front  door,  carrying  between  us  the  box  mentioned 
by  Church,  and  a  large  carpet  bag.  I  did  not  know  what  was  in 
the  box,  but  the  bag  contained  a  large  family  Bible  and  seven  other 
books,  some  meat,  and  a  number  of  things.  We  carried  the  box  on 
all  the  way;  we  met  no  cab.  Getting  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
we  put  the  box  down.  I  said  to  the  boy,  ‘‘  Now,  you  go  on  to  the 
station  ^and  I’ll  catch  you  ”;  he  said,  ‘‘Very  well,  Kate,”  and  went. 
Then  Church  came  up  to  me,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  How  long  have 
you  been  here?”  He  said,  ‘‘Not  very  long”;  I  said,  ‘‘Where  is 
Porter,  did  you  see  him?  ”  He  said,  «•  Yes,  I  waited  for  him;  don’t 
let  the  boy  know  we  are  here ;  go  on  after  him  as  quick  as  you  can  • 
1  said,  “  Where  is  the  cab  for  this  box?  you  can't  carry  it  M  •  he 

Sa'j’  ,'Never  mind  that>  rl1  see  about  it.”  I  then  left  Church 
and,  following  the  boy,  I  got  a  short  distance  away  when  I  heard  a 
splash  in  the  water.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  tall,  dark  man  stand- 
mg  on  the  bridge.  It  was  too  dark  to  recognise  him.  I  caught  up 
to.  ,^°,y  and  said,  “  Did  you  hear  anything  like  falling  into  the 
water.^  he  said,  ‘  Yes,  Kate,  I  thought  I  heard  a  splash  of  some- 
thing.  We  then  went  to  the  station  carrying  the  bag  between  us. 
inding  the  ,ast  tram  was  gone  for  Hammersmith,  the  boy  insisted 
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on  going  home ;  he  had  two  shillings,  and  I,  having  no  change,  I 
said,  “  You  can’t  get  a  cab  for  two  shillings  to  take  you.”  A  cab¬ 
man  said  he  would  take  him  for  three.  I  said,  “  You  had  better 
come  up  and  stay  all  night,  and  we’ll  go  home  in  the  morning  early 
enough.”  We  went,  and  going  in  the  same  way  to  the  house,  I 
told  him  to  go  into  the  front  room ;  I  then  went  upstairs  and  took 
my  bonnet  off,  coming  downstairs  and  into  the  kitchen.  I  found  a 
large  fire  there,  a  large  iron  saucepan  full  of  water ;  the  table,  with 
one  leaf  let  down,  was  removed  to  one  side  of  the  kitchen  against 
the  cupboard,  the  carpet  pushed  back  right  off  the  floor ;  the  floor 
was  all  wet,  as  if  washed  or  scrubbed.  I  missed  the  meat  saw 
which  always  hung  against  the  fireplace,  but  two  days  afterwards, 
when  I  went  into  the  wash-house,  I  found  the  saw  standing  on  a 
large  box  which  always  stood  there,  and  on  that  day  I  also  saw  a 
carving  knife  lying  on  the  scullery  floor,  partly  behind  the  box.  I 
picked  it  up  and  found  it  rusty,  and  marks  (streaky)  of  blood  on  it. 
I  also  found  at  that  time  brown  paper  under  the  sink,  with  dirty- 
looking  marks  upon  it.  The  boy  Porter  stopped  at  the  house  all 
night  and  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  made  him  a  bed. 

I  saw  Church  and  Porter  the  next  evening,  Tuesday,  4th 
March ;  the  two  came  down  together  about  half -past  seven ;  I  had 
been  to  Hammersmith  all  day.  Church  was  not  at  home,  and  I  was 
home  at  Kichmond  some  time  before  them.  Church  brought  a  bottle 
of  brandy  in  his  pocket ;  he  asked  me  for  the  corkscrew.  I  told 
him  I  couldn’t  find  it.  I  thought  him  or  Porter  had  taken  it.  He 
said  he  didn’t  take  it,  and  Porter  commenced  laughing.  I  said  to 
Porter,  “  You  have  it,  then?  ”  He  said,  “  Yes,  of  course,  I  claim 
some  of  the  things  as  well  as  other  people.”  Porter  and  Church 
then  began  talking  how  they  would  dispose  of  the  things.  I  went 
into  the  back  room,  leaving  them  in  the  front  room,  and  stopped 
there  some  time,  then  returned  into  the  front  room,  and  found 
Church  and  Porter  in  deep  conversation.  Porter  said,  “  Do  you 
know  how  to  act,  Kate?  ”  I  said,  “Yes,  I  know  when  you  tell  me.” 

Church  said,  “  It’s  easy  for  her  to  act  if  she  will  only  listen  to 

what  we  tell  her.”  I  then  took  a  chair  and  sat  down;  I  said  to 
Church,  “  Now,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  got  to  tell  me.”  Porter 
then  said,  “  If  any  one  comes  and  asks  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  say  she  has 
gone  to  the  country  for  a  few  days.”  He  then  said  to  Church, 

‘‘Ain’t  that  the  best  thing  to  say?”  Church  said,  “Yes;  and 

another  thing  you  had  better  do,  when  you  want  anything,  order 
it  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  name  as  you  have  always  done  since  you  have 
been  here.”  Porter  then  said,  “  The  tradespeople  will  think  by 
doing  that  that  Mrs.  Thomas  is  here.”  But  I  said,  “  When  the  bills 
want  to  be  paid,  she  pays  every  week,  they’ll  know  she  is  not  here.” 
Church  said,  “Oh,  damn  the  bills;  we’ll  be  moved  before  the  bills 
come  in.  Let  us  get  all  we  can  while  we  are  about  it ;  it  is  no 
good  in  being  too  honest  in  this  world,  is  there,  Harry?  ”  Porter 
said,  “No;  if  we  can  do  it  on  the  quiet;  the  thing  is  in  not  being 
found  out.”  Church  said,  “  There  is  only  our  three  selves  that 
know  it.  I  want  a  piece  of  the  sirloin  of  beef  for  Sunday ;  and 
■what  do  you  want?  ”  Porter  said  he  would  like  a  leg  of  mutton. 
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Church  told  me  when  the  butcher  came  to  order  it  in  Mrs.  Thomas  s 
name.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  two  butchers,  one  beyond  the  railway 
station  and  one  at  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill,  where  the  beef  and 
mutton  was  got  from.  We  had  supper,  and  came  off  to  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

The  above  statement  has  been  read  over  to  me  by  Inspector  Jones, 
in  the  presence  of  Inspector  Dowdell,  and  is  correct. 

Elizabeth  Ives,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General — You  have  told  us  that  on  Tuesday,  18th  March,  you 
saw  the  vans  come.  Is  it  true  that  the  accused  came  and 
offered  to  pay  you  the  rent? — No. 

Is  it  true  that  you  refused  to  take  the  money? — No. 

Is  it  true  she  asked  you  if  you  wanted  your  rent  ? — It  is  not 
true. 

Was  any  rent  due  at  that  time? — No,  none  was  due. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sleigh — She  was  coming  up  the 
steps  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  said  you  would  attend  to  it, 
and  shut  the  door? — Yes. 

But  the  accused  might  have  uttered  some  words? — Her 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came.  She  was  not  the  right  lady 
for  me  to  speak  to.  I  was  near  enough  her  if  she  used  any 
words;  there  were  only  three  steps  to  the  front  door,  and 
no  noise  was  going  on  to  prevent  my  hearing.  I  am  not  at  all 
deaf. 

Mrs.  Maria  Church,  recalled,  further  examined  by  the 
Solicitor-General — When  my  husband  came  home  on  Sunday, 
2nd  March,*  with  the  accused,  I  did  not  open  the  door  and  say 
to  him,  “  Porter  is  here  waiting  for  you,”  nor  did  I  say, 
“  Is  not  Kate  coming  in?”  He  did  not  say,  “  No,  she  wants 
to  go  home.”  Nothing  of  that  kind  happened.  It  is  not  true 
that  on  Tuesday  morning,  4th  March,  the  prisoner  came  into 
my  house,  nor  did  I  say  to  her,  “  You  are  up  early  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  She  was  not  at  our  house  on  the  morning  of  4th  March ; 
I  swear  that.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  on  9th  March. 

Charles  Edward  Menhennick,  recalled,  and  further  examined 
by  the  Solicitor-General — Mrs.  Thomas’s  hair  was  dark.  I 
cannot  say  whether  there  was  any  grey  in  it,  but  it  did  not 
show  sufficiently  for  anybody  to  notice  it.  I  never  noticed  it. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

No  evidence  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 


*  Confusion  of  dates. 
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Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the 
accused.  He  congratulated  them  on  reaching  near  to  the  final 
stage  of  this  protracted  trial,  and  acknowledged  the  patience 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  the  caste.  If  time  had  been 
taken  up,  apparently  without  necessity,  allowances  must  be 
made  for  the  position  of  an  advocate  amid  the  complications 
and  difficulties  of  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  mystery  and 
surrounding  circumstances  of  uncertainty  which  had  enveloped 
the  minds  of  all  who  had  listened  to  the  case.  During  the  last 
generation  there  had  hardly  been  a  case  before  the  Criminal 
Courts  to  which  more  patience,  deliberation,  calm  thought,  and 
strict  impartiality  had  been  given.  But  this  case  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mystery;  every  step  was  clogged  with  difficulty, 
doubt,  and  want  of  knowledge,  which  made  it  guesswork  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  a  case,  indeed,  puzzling  and 
difficult  in  the  extreme.  The  crime,  if  there  had  been  one, 
had  not  been  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  any  one  who  had  been 
brought  to  give  evidence.  There  was  no  human  testimony  to 
guide  to  a  conclusion,  and  only  the  eye  of  the  all-seeing  G-od 
could  penetrate  the  truth.  They,  therefore,  would,  without 
any  entreaty,'  be  patient  while  he  occupied  their  time.  He 
would  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the  question. 

There  were  certain  issues  which  the  jury  must  find  a  con¬ 
clusion  upon  affirmatively,  and  which  the  prosecution  must 
prove,  before  the  accused  could  be  found  guilty.  Before  they 
could  convict  this  woman  of  wilful  murder,  they  must  have 
excluded  all  hypotheses  that  Mrs.  Thomas  died  from  natural 
causes.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  case,  the  jury  had  a  doubt  whether 
Mrs.  Thomas  met  her  death  from  natural  causes,  they  were 
bound  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  first 
issue  they  would  have  to  decide  was  even  a  complicated  one, 
viz.,  “  Are  you  sure  that  the  bones  found  are  the  bones 
of  Mrs.  Thomas;  and,  if  they  be,  are  you  sure  that  she  died 
by  violence?”  On  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  bones, 
the  jury  might  have  a  moral  belief,  and  might  imagine  that 
they  must  be  the  bones  of  Mrs.  Thomas ;  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficient.  At  every  step  in  the  case  there  must  be  legal 
proof  in  such  a  case  as  this.  What  legal  proof  was  there  that 
the  bones  found  were  the  bones  of  Mrs.  Thomas?  All  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  point  were  mere  guesswork.  What  evidence  had 
they?  The  doctors  agreed  to  differ.  The  head  was  missing, 
three  or  four  ribs,  a  thigh,  and  a  foot.  Yet  the  jury  were 
asked  to  say  that  the  bones  were  those  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  Dr. 
Adams  thought  at  first  that  the  bones  were  those  belonging 
to  a  young  woman  between  eighteen  and  thirty ;  and  there  has 
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been  a  rumour  that  a  young  woman  was  missing  from  Sheen. 
He  did  not  wish  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  but 
simply  to  remind  them  that  the  accused  was  not  bound  to 
prove  her  innocence,  but  the  prosecution  was  bound  to  prove 
her  guilt.  It  might  be  said  that  Mrs.  Thomas  disappeared 
after  the  evening  service  on  2nd  March ;  that  she  had  never 
been  seen  since;  but  that  a  box  of  bones  had  been  found,  and 
therefore  the  bones  were  those  belonging  to  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Now,  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  those  bones  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Thomas,  excepting  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bond,  who  only 
proved  that  the  bones  belonged  to  some  woman  over  fifty, 
while  Dr.  Adams  was  at  first  of  opinion  they  belonged  to  a 
younger  woman.  There  was,  therefore,  no  satisfactory  legal 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  bones;  and  when  the  life  of  an 
accused  woman  was  at  stake,  they  must  have  legal  proof  and 
not  moral  belief. 

Another  point  in  the  case  was  perhaps  still  more  important. 
Assuming  that  Mrs.  Thomas  died  on  2nd  March  (though  he 
did  not  admit  that  or  anything  else  in  the  case),  was  there 
any  evidence  that  she  did  not  die  from  natural  causes?  Was 
there  any  evidence  to  show  that  she  did  not  die  from  heart 
disease,  apoplexy,  or  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel?  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  something  in  the  evidence  to  indicate  that 
she  did.  They  would  recollect  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bond,  and 
the  statement  of  Miss  Nicholls,  as  to  the  state  of  excitement 
in  which  Mrs.  Thomas  appeared  before  going  into  the  chapel; 
and  he  would  show  that  the  excitement  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  accused.  Flushed  face,  intense  excitement, 
forgetfulness  of  self  to  the  extent  of  allowing  her  bonnet  to 
drop  off — these  were  premonitory  symptoms,  as  Dr.  Bond  had 
said,  of  the  state  of  a  woman  who  should  afterwards  break  a 
blood  vessel  and  die  in  that  manner.  In  the  face  of  such 
medical  evidence,  would  the  jury  undertake  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  did  not  die  by  the  act  of  God,  but  by  the  act  of  man? 
The  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  case,  as  he  should  show, 
did  not  point  to  the  commission  of  a  murder,  and  could  they, 
•  on  such  circumstantial  evidence,  consign  any  human  being  to 
death  ? 

He  would  remind  the  jury  that  they  were  as  a  bulwark 
between  the  accused  and  a  possible  misinterpretation  of  facts, 
or  a  possible  misapplication  of  circumstantial  evidence.  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  where  it  was  desirable  the  accused  should  be 
able  to  give  evidence,  it  was  this  one.  Kate  Webster’s  state¬ 
ment  alone  could  enable  the  jury  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with 
something  like  certainty,  but  her  mouth  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  shut,  and  she  could  not  tell  the  jury  what  occurred 
on  2nd  and  4th  March  and  on  subsequent  days.  But 
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leaving  aside  suppositions,  he  had  a  right  to  impress  on  the 
jury  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  this  lady  was  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  from  some  cause  or  another,  that  she  was  really 
in  danger  of  her  life  by  her  intense  excitement,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  all  pointed  to  the  fact  that  she  may  have  fallen  down 
and  died  at  home,  probably  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel. 
Again,  he  would  remind  the  jury  that,  before  they  could  find 
the  accused  guilty  of  murder,  they  must  exclude  the  possibility 
of  death  arising  from  natural  causes.  On  this  subject  he 
would  draw  attention  to  one  point  in  Kate  Webster’s  statement 
as  she  was  on  her  way  from  Ireland.  The  prisoner  said,  “  I 
knocked  three  times  at  the  door.  At  the  third  knock  Church 
opened  the  front  door,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  lying  on  the 
mat  in  the  passage,  struggling  and  groaning.”  There  was  not 
a  word  in  that  statement  implying  that  any  murder  had  been 
committed  ;  not  a  word  about  any  injury  inflicted,  any  gashes, 
or  any  broken  skull.  This  was  quite  consistent  with  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Mrs.  Thomas  might  have  died  from  natural  causes. 
Again,  he  would  remind  the  jury  that  instances  had  occurred 
where  mistakes  of  identity  had  been  made  and  where  the  innocent 
had  been  convicted. 

To  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  case,  let  them  look 
at  the  dispositions  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  of  Kate  Webster  and 
their  mutual  relationship.  Kate  Webster  had  a  child  of  which 
she  was  undoubtedly  very  fond.  She  was  proved  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  motherly  and  womanly  instincts.  She  went  to  see 
her  child  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  her  one  object 
in  life  seemed  to  be  to  see  that  the  child  was  properly  looked 
after.  Those  did  not  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  a 
murderess.  Again,  her  character  was  proved  by  Mrs.  Crease, 
who  had  said  she  was  as  kind  and  good-hearted  a  creature  as 
ever  lived ;  that  she  loved  her  child ;  and  that  she  watched  and 
attended  her  (Mrs.  Crease’s)  husband  when  he  was  laid  up 
in  bed.  The  young  lady  who  recommended  Kate  Webster  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  also  spoke  of  her  as  a  kind,  good-hearted  woman; 
and  when  Kate  Webster  spoke  of  Mrs.  Thomas  she  spoke  of  her 
kindly  and  in  terms  absolutely  of  endearment  or  of  the  greatest 
respect.  Were  not  these  things  worth  considering  before  the 
jury  sent  a  woman  to  the  gallows?  Such  was  the  woman  they 
were  asked  to  say  had  committed  one  of  the  most  foul  and 
horrible  murders  ever  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  They 
were  asked  to  convict  a  woman  who,  up  to  2nd  March,  was 
spoken  well  of  by  everybody,  and  who  spoke  well  of  her  mis¬ 
tress,  respected  her,  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  ties  of 
gratitude  for  a  home  which  otherwise  she  may  not  have  had. 

It  would  now  be  convenient  to  go  back  in  the  history  of  the 
case  to  1873;  and  here  he  would  have  to  ask  the  jury  whether 
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they  believed  the  statements  which  the  accused  had  made,  or 
whether  they  disbelieved  them.  But,  again,  he  would  remind 
the  jury  that  the  accused  was  not  bound  to  prove  her  innocence. 
What  was  her  statement  of  her  history  from  1873?  She  said 
she  knew  Church  and  knew  the  Porters,  and  that  she  lived  six 
months  at  the  Porters.  She  meant,  of  course,  as  Mrs.  Porter 
admitted  to  be  true,  that  she  lived  six  months  next  to  the 
Porters.  She  saw  the  Porters  afterwards,  and  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  before  going  to  service  at  Richmond.  She 
said  that,  being  at  Richmond,  she  encountered  Church,  who 
w'as  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  house,  and  she  induced  Mrs. 
Thomas  to  believe  that  Church  was  her  brother.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  a  mistress,  who  was  on  terms  almost 
of  companionship  with  her  only  servant,  asking  the  brother  of 
the  servant  into  her  room  to  warm  himself  by  the  fire.  She 
then  went  on  to  say  that  on  that  night  she  went  out,  and  when 
she  came  back  she  found  Church  in  the  hall  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
lying  across  the  mat.  There  were  other  statements  following, 
and  he  (Mr.  Sleigh)  proposed  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter 
by  showing  the  jury,  first  of  all,  that  Kate  Webster’s  state¬ 
ments  were  all  true.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  murder 
or  no  murder,  he  would  point  out  that  every  statement  of  the 
accused  was  absolutely  true,  and  uncontradicted  by  any  person 
whose  evidence  was  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  In  the  first 
and  second  statements  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  discrepancy  in 
the  date  of  the  day  upon  which,  as  the  accused  said,  “  I  got 
up  early  next  morning  and  went  to  Church’s,”  &c.  In  the 
one  statement  it  was  put  the  2nd,  and  in  the  other  the  3rd, 
of  March.  The  first  statement  of  the  accused  was  made  on 
board  the  packet-boat,  and  was  not  written  down  till  the  con¬ 
stable  got  to  Richmond,  and,  therefore,  that  might  account 
for  the  discrepancy  in  the  date  in  that  statement  ;  but  the 
matter  was  explained  by  the  third  statement  made  by  the 
accused,  in  which  she  said,  “  On  2nd  March,  when  Church 
pulled  me  into  the  house,”  &e.  No  one  seemed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  error  and  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
preceding  statement  she  had  given  the  date  as  3rd  March. 
But  he  would  show  the  jury  that  it  must  have  been  2nd  March 
to  which  she  referred.  Then  the  accused  went  on  to  say  that 
on  4th  March  she  went  to  Porter’s,  and  wa.s  at  Porter’s  some 
hours.  Prior  to  that,  however,  she  said  she  got  up  early 
(that  was  on  the  Tuesday)  and  went  to  Church’s  house.  Church 
beckoned  to  her  to  go  into  the  street.  Here  he  (Mr.  Sleigh) 
would  point  out  that  Church  was  not  above  meeting  the 
accused  in  the  street  and  going  to  a  public-house  with  her. 
Church  told  Webster,  “  I  cannot  get  to  your  house  before  one 
o’clock,  as  I  must  stay  at  home,”  &c.  Now,  Tuesday  was 
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the  day  on  which  Church  applied  for  his  licence  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  he  went  right  away  down  to  Kensington,  leaving  again 
at  twelve  o’clock.  Church’s  statement  was  that  after  that 
he  went  to  Sandown  Park  races,  and,  though  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  had  been  taken  by  Church  to  prove  an  alibi,  there 
was  no  other  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  on  that  afternoon 
at  Sandown  Park  and  not  at  Richmond.  Did  they  believe 
what  Church  said  about  being  at  Sandown  Park?  It  would 
be  remembered  that  the  accused  said  she  told  Church  she 
would  not  go  back  to  the  house  by  herself,  and  then  he,  having 
the  keys,  said  he  would  be  down  by  two  o’clock.  This  was 
her  first  statement.  Robert  Porter  said  nothing  in  his  first 
statement  about  the  keys,  but  on  the  last  occasion  he  said, 
“  She  gave  me  the  keys  in  the  ‘  Oxford  and  Cambridge.’  ”  She 
said  on  board  the  packet,  “  I  took  the  boy  Porter  with  me.” 
That  was  before  she  knew  what  the  boy  himself  would  say. 
Did  not  the  evidence  show  that  she  was  telling  the  truth?  All 
her  statements  were  corroborated  by  the  evidence,  so  far  as 
independent  testimony  could  help  them.  “As  I  passed  the 
hotel,”  she  said,  “  I  saw  Church  inside.”  She  said  she  went 
into  the  hotel;  the  boy  said  she  did  not;  but  that  was  not 
material.  She  said  that  Church  gave  her  the  keys  and  told 
her  she  would  find  a  box  in  the  back  room.  The  evidence 
of  the  boy  Porter  corroborated  her  statement  that  she  went 
to  the  house  and  found  the  box  corded.  She  said  the  boy 
was  taken  to  assist  in  carrying  the  box.  If  this  statement 
was  not  true,  he  (Mr.  Sleigh)  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  boy  was  taken  to  Richmond  at  all.  She  continued, 
“  We  had  some  rum,  and  then  went  on  to  the  bridge.” 

The  learned  counsel  then  reverted  to  the  story  of  Church 
before  the  magistrates,  as  to  what  he  did  on  Monday,  the 
10th,  and  Tuesday,  the  11th.  Church  spoke  of  appointing 
to  meet  Porter  at  the  hotel  (Hartley’s)  at  Richmond — the 
hotel  or  public-house  which  the  boy  Porter  recollected.  Porter 
had  given  evidence  that  he  did  not  know  the  hotel  till  after 
this  trial  had  begun.  Church  spoke  of  going  to  the  Licensing 
Sessions  a  second  time,  and  going  in  the  afternoon  again  to 
Richmond.  It  would  be  seen  that  if  the  jury  took  the  days 
of  the  week  (leaving  out  of  account  the  days  of  the  month) 
the  story  of  Church  would  fit  in  with  the  story  of  the  accused 
as  to  what  occurred  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  3rd  and  4th 
March.  Her  account  of  what  occurred  on  those  days 
was  corroborated  in  material  parts  by  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Ives.  Church  spoke  of  the  cups  and  saucers  in  the  house 
being  unwashed,  and  put  the  date  as  11th  March;  but,  from 
Miss  Ives’s  evidence,  it  was  clear  this  was  4th  March,  and  not 
the  11th. 
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The  noises  heard  in  the  house  corresponded  to  the  times 
when  Church  was  alleged  by  the  accused  to  have  visited  the 
house.  Church  admitted  that  he  was  in  the  house  on  the 
11th  from  four  to  ten,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  during 
that  time;  but  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  who  would  take 
more  care  of  himself  than  that.  Alter  the  date  to  the  4th, 
and  the  time  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  accused 
and  the  corroborative  evidence  of  Miss  Ives  as  to  the  noises 
she  heard. 

The  learned  counsel  then  examined  the  accused  woman’s 
statement  as  to  dropping  the  box  over  the  bridge,  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  boy  Porter,  and  added  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  accused  was  speaking  the  truth  from  beginning  to 
end  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Church  with  the  matter 
and  in  regard  to  the  Porters.  It  seemed  that  they  were  all 
living  upon  Kate  Webster  after  the  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  like  harpies,  having  her  completely  under  their  thumb. 
The  pretence  of  a  valuation  of  the  furniture  occurred,  because 
Church,  like  an  artful  man,  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
There  was  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of  Kate 
Webster  and  that  of  Miss  Ives  when  the  furniture  was  being 
removed,  but  it  was  accounted  for  by  Miss  Ives  not  hearing 
all  that  the  accused  said  to  her.  The  learned  counsel  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  other  subsequent  statements  of 
the  accused,  and  to  point  out  that,  though  they  were  additions 
to  the  first  statement,  they  were  not  contradictions.  For 
instance,  she  said  that  Church  told  her  to  go  to  Ireland  and 
he  would  stop  and  brazen  it  out,  and  they  found  that,  when 
he  was  charged  with  the  murder  and  robbery,  he  burst  into 
a  guffaw  of  laughter  and  uttered  the  wicked  falsehood  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  woman.  The  learned  counsel  proceeded 
to  compare  further  points  of  the  evidence  given  by  Church, 
Porter,  and  his  son,  with  the  statements  made  by  the  accused, 
and  stated  that  the  latter  contained  nothing  inconsistent. 
Alluding  to  the  occasion  when  the  accused  entered  the  house, 
and,  as  she  stated,  found  Church  standing  over  Mrs.  Thomas, 
the  learned  counsel  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  she  ever  saw  Mrs.  Thomas,  alive  or  dead,  from  that  time. 
There  was  only  one  discrepancy  in  her  statements,  and  that 
was,  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  she  was  at 
Richmond  the  greater  part  of  the  Monday.  She  might  have 
been  there  some  part  of  the  Monday,  but  she  was  not  there 
the  greater  part  of  the  Monday.  The  evidence  represented 
that  she  was  there  the  greater  part  of  the  Tuesday.  The 
learned  counsel  also  referred  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  meeting 
at  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  and  at  Hartley’s.  The  accused 
stated  that  she  met  Church  at  Hartley’s,  and  that  there  he 
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gave  her  two  keys,  one  of  the  side  door  and  one  of  the  glass 
door;  and  he  (Mr.  Sleigh)  dwelt  on  the  improbability  of  the 
statement  that  she  had  given  the  keys  to  the  boy  Porter.  As 
to  the  box,  she  had  stated  word  for  word  what  the  boy  had 
stated  about  taking  it  to  Richmond  Bridge,  and  her  whole 
story,  as  far  as  it  could  be  understood,  was  true,  atom  by 
atom. 

The  accused  said  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  this  murder; 
she  never  put  a  hand  upon  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  murder  until  she  saw  Mrs.  Thomas  lying  on  the  floor. 
They  all  of  them  called  it  a  murder,  but  there  was  yet  no 
evidence  that  it  was  one.  No  doubt  something  was  done  by 
somebody  which  undoubtedly  was  a  very  terrible  thing ;  but 
that  was  not  a  murder.  He  would  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  whether  the  evidence  had  not  been  exaggerated  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  Church  and  Porter  from  the  liability  of 
answering  a  very  serious  charge.  On  the  9th,  which  was  the 
date  fixed  by  Mrs.  Porter,  an  account  of  the  affair  was  read  in 
Lloyd’s  newspaper;  but  neither  Porter  nor  Church  said  one 
single  word  to  the  police  about  this  extraordinary  fact  of  the 
box  being  carried  on  to  Richmond  Bridge  on  the  night  of  4th 
March.  Could  they  believe  that  after  the  box  had  been  found 
in  the  river  and  there  was  so  much  talk  about  the  Barnes 
mystery — the  papers  teeming  with  it,  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
being  alive  with  the  sensation — could  they  believe  that  the  boy 
kept  it  from  his  father  until  23rd  March?  The  whole  fabric  of 
the  evidence  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  made  up  by  these 
people;  but  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  up  they  contradicted 
themselves.  They  tried  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury, 
and  they  were,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  stating  what, 
he  submitted,  was  utterly  untrue.  At  the  Police  Court  where 
the  elder  Porter  was  examined  several  times  he  had  never  said 
a  word  about  meeting  his  son  William  and  going  into  the 
“  Angel  ”  public -house  to  drink.  Different  statements  had 
been  made  about  the  photographs.  At  one  time  they  were  said 
to  have  been  photographs  of  her  father,  a  man  with  a  beard, 
and  of  her  deceased  sister ;  but  when  Porter  came  to  that  Court 
he  stated  that  they  were  the  portraits  of  three  females.  Know¬ 
ing  the  position  in  which  he  and  Church  stood  with  reference 
to  this  transaction,  to  save  himself  he  invented  a  wicked  false¬ 
hood  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  and  crush¬ 
ing  an  unfortunate  woman.  Porter  went  with  the  accused  to 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  auctioneer,  in  the  evening,  after 
the  shop  was  shut  up.  He  might  have  gone  earlier,  but  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  because,  according  to  her  story, 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  furniture  should  go  to  the 
auction  room. 
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Dealing  with  Church’s  evidence,  the  learned  counsel  referred 
to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  Church  any  information 
as  to  his  antecedents.  It  was  terrible  to  believe  that  a  man 
could  get  into  the  witness-box  and  so  unblushingly  perjure  him¬ 
self  before  his  fellow-men,  when  it  was  remembered  that  upon 
his  word,  to  a  great  extent,  if  they  believed  it,  hung  another 
human  being’s  life.  If  he  could  look  the  judge  in  the  face 
and  repeat  over  and  over  again  a  cowardly  falsehood,  was 
there  anything  strange  in  Kate  Webster’s  statement  that  he 
had  said  to  her,  “  You  get  back  to  your  own  people,  and  I 
will  stay  and  brazen  it  out.”  Of  course,  he  knew  what  he  did 
before  he  went  into  the  Army.  He  did  not  dare  to  deny  it; 
but  he  had  said  he  was  not  going  to  open  his  mouth  to  fill 
everybody  else’s.  Kate  Webster’s  mouth  was  closed.  She  was 
standing  at  their  judgment  and  at  their  mercy.  Would  they 
not  believe  her  story  told  in  the  first  blush  of  the  moment 
rather  than  that  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution?  The 
witnesses  called,  for  the  prosecution  were  mostly  unworthy  of 
credit.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
bones  and  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  woman  came 
to  her  death  by  violent  means.  It  was  possible  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  that  the  accused  was  dragged  into 
the  room;  and  she  declared  that  she  never  saw  any  more  of  the 
murder,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cutting  up  of  the 
body.  She  declared  that  the  whole  of  her  crime  consisted  in 
knowing  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had  disappeared.  The  arrangement 
about  the  £50  was  a  plan  of  Church’s  to  fix  the  guilt  on  her 
shoulders.  She  said  the  man  had  been  making  love  to  her, 
which  they  would  not  doubt  when  they  recollected  he  had  been 
in  the  house  five  or  six  hours  drinking  brandy  with  her.  The 
case  was  surrounded  with  mystery  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  were  asked  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  it  might  be 
afterwards  they  would  think  they  acted  upon  moral  belief,  and 
not  upon  legal  belief.  They  might  say  to  themselves  after¬ 
wards,  “  Church  wTas  such  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  and  the 
whole  transaction  with  regard  to  Rose  Gardens  was  so  tainted 
with  nefariousness,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  it  really  was  not 
safe  to  act  upon  such  testimony.”  All  those  were  matters  for 
deep  thought.  If  there  had  been  shortcomings  on  his  part, 
he  would  say,  in  all  humility,  that  he  only  had  the  papers  a 
few  hours  before  the  case  came  on  for  trial.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  were  the  bulwarks  of  safety  between  the  accused 
and  an  unjust  conviction.  Upon  them  lay  the  power  of  send¬ 
ing  a  woman  to  the  gallows  or  preventing  a  miscarriage  of 
justice.  He  left  her  to  them,  to  his  friends  for  the  prosecution, 
and  to  his  lordship,  assured  that  she  would  receive  justice. 
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The  Solicitor-General,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  one  or  two  natural  exaggerations 
into  which  the  counsel  for  the  accused  had  fallen.  For 
instance,  it  had  been  said  that  the  jury,  in  finding  the  verdict, 
must  exclude  every  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Now,  that  was 
not  law  or  common  sense,  for  there  was  a  possibility  of  doubt 
in  every  human  transaction.  Mathematical  demonstration 
could  not  be  expected  in  Courts  of  Justice;  and,  in  dealing 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  eye¬ 
witnesses,  or,  if  there  were  any,  they  would  be  persons  against 
whose  credit  or  veracity  there  would  be  the  strongest  presump¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases,  the  jury  must 
apply  their  common  sense  and  ordinary  reasoning  powers  to 
the  facts  before  them,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  con¬ 
science  dictated.  Again,  it  was  a  course  calculated  to  mislead, 
to  take  certain  facts  in  a  complicated  narrative,  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  done,  to  examine  each  independently  of  the 
other,  and  to  argue  from  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  fact  in  the  case. 
In  dealing  with  evidence  they  must  not  take  isolated  facts  in 
that  way,  but  in  a  complicated  case  especially  they  must  take 
all  the  facts  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  see  what 
light  they  reflected  on  each  other,  before  they  could  hope  to 
arrive  at  a  true  conclusion.  Take,  then,  together,  the  two  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  the  defence,  viz.,  whether  the  remains  found 
were  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  whether  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  murdered  or  not.  His  learned  friend  had  treated  these 
two  points  separately  as  if  they  were  capable  of  being  dis¬ 
severed  from  the  combination  in  which  they  were  found.  There 
was  no  doubt  Mrs.  Thomas  was  seen  alive  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening,  2nd  March.  From  that  day 
she  had  not  been  seen  alive  by  any  one.  That  was  no  proof,  so 
far,  that  she  had  been  murdered.  But  on  5th  March  a  box  of 
human  remains  was  found  at  Barnes,  and  the  box  had  been 
identified  as  having  come  from  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house;  and,  in 
fact,  the  accused  in  her  statement  identified  it  as  the  box  which 
she  and  the  boy  Porter  carried  to  Richmond  Bridge.  No 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  identity  of  the  box,  and 
it  was  not  denied  on  the  part  of  the  accused  that  the  box  found 
was  the  one  she  carried  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thomas  to  the 
bridge  at  Richmond.  This  combination  of  facts,  together  with 
the  evidence,  pointed  to  the  conviction  that  the  remains  were 
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those  of  a  woman,  and  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  singular 
and  extraordinary  treatment.  Not  only  were  they  cut  up,  but 
they  were  also  boiled.  What  was  the  testimony  as  to  these 
remains  having  been  cut  up  and  packed  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s 
house?  There  was  the  dumb  testimony  of  the  state  of  the 
kitchen,  the  range,  and  the  copper,  while  burnt  human  bones 
were  found  in  the  fireplace.  What  did  that  indicate?  What 
also  was  the  meaning  of  the  accused  woman’s  statement  about 
the  missing  saw,  the  bloody  knife,  and  the  place  being  all 
washed  up?  Dealing  for  the  moment  only  with  the  question 
whether  the  remains  were  those  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  whether 
she  was  murdered,  what  did  all  these  things  in  combination 
point  to?  What,  besides,  did  the  independent  testimony  mean 
as  to  the  boiling  in  the  copper  and  all  the  washing  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  at  an  unusually  early  hour  ?  The  jury  could  not 
reject  these  facts  in  considering  the  question  of  whether  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  murdered  or  not.  These  facts  all  showed  not 
only  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  missing,  but  that  her  body  was 
found  at  a  date  which  would  correspond  to  her  being  murdered 
on  2nd  March.  If  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  mere  absence 
of  identification  was  to  protect  the  intending  murderer  from 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  of  course  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  a  murderer  to  disguise  the  identity  or  make  away 
with  the  body  in  some  way  so  that  it  should  never  be  found 
in  order  to  avoid  detection  and  punishment;  but  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  be  fatal  to  the  safety  of  society.  If  the  remains 
were  those  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  then  the  fact  that  a.  murder  had 
been  committed  was  beyond  question.  He  would  not  omit  to 
notice  the  defence  that  death  might  have  been  caused 
by  natural  causes.  Such  a  defence  could,  however, 
scarcely  be  treated  with  gravity  were  it  not  for  the  gravity 
of  the  charge  against  the  accused.  It  was  suggested  Mrs. 
Thomas  might  have  fallen  down  in  a  fit;  but,  if  so,  she  was 
at  all  events  allowed  to  die  without  any  assistance  being  sent 
for,  or  any  medical  man  called  in.  His  learned  friend  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  hypothesis  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  accused,  because  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  first  statement  she  disclaimed  having  anything  to  do  with 
what  she  herself  termed  “  the  murder,”  and  said  she  knew 
Church  had  done  it.  Did  any  one  doubt,  then,  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  murdered  by  some  one,  and,  if  murdered,  that 
some  of  her  remains  were  packed  in  that  box? 

The  question  was  still  left  an  open  one — Who  is  responsible 
for  that  act?  To  whose  hand  is  it  traced?  In  dealing  with 
this  point,  they  must  consider  the  whole  narrative  of  events 
as  established  by  independent  testimony  before  considering  the 
statements  made  by  the  accused  in  which  she  incriminated 
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other  persons.  By  that  independent  testimony,  neither  Porter 
nor  Church  were  traced  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house 
till  after  the  murder.  The  accused  woman  was  undoubtedly 
there  as  Mrs.  Thomas’s  servant.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  alive  on 
the  evening  of  2nd  March,  and  Mrs.  Ives  on  that  evening  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  fall  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house.  That  was 
on  the  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  evidence  converged  to  placing 
the  time  of  the  murder  as  on  that  night.  Next  morning  an 
unusual  smell  was  detected  by  the  neighbours,  and  there 
was  proof  afterwards  that  bones  had  been  burned,  by  the  remains 
of  bones  being  detected  in  the  fireplace.  These  facts  showed 
that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  murdered  on  the  Sunday  night,  and 
that  early  on  the  Monday  the  process  of  disposing  of  the  body 
had  begun.  Here  they  got  to  an  inquiry  of  deep  importance, 
because  if  the  box  was  found  on  5th  March,  there  was  only  the 
period  elapsing  between  the  night  of  the  2nd  and  the  morning 
of  the  5th  for  the  disposing  of  the  remains  and  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  them.  These  facts  all  put  together  rendered  the 
conclusion  of  murder  having  been  committed  absolutely 
irresistible. 

Then,  let  them  examine  minutely  the  statement  made  by 
the  accused,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  defence  as  to  whether 
the  accused  or  others  were  responsible  for  this  offence.  One 
or  two  errors  in  fact  made  by  the  learned  counsel  required 
correction.  The  accused  did  not,  as  he  alleged,  make  her  first 
statement  on  the  blush  of  the  moment  when  captured,  but  she 
made  it  to  the  English  police,  after  having  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  Irish  police  sufficiently  long  to  give  her  time  to  think 
over  what  explanation  she  should  offer.  Again,  when  the 
learned  counsel  came  to  any  inconsistencies  in  her  statements, 
he  passed  them  over  as  “  obvious  mistakes.”  That  might  be 
one  of  the  phases  of  falsehood  into  which  people  got  who  told 
false  tales;  but  the  jury  would  see  that,  whether  “  obvious 
mistakes  ”  or  not,  they  were  obviously  false. 

He  (the  Solicitor-General)  agreed  with  the  learned  counsel 
in  much  that  he  had  said  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case. 
He  agreed  that  it  was  rarely  that  a  jury  was  placed  in  the 
dilemma  that  they  must  find  by  the  verdict  either  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  or  some  others  not  in  custody  guilty ;  in  this  case, 
to  use  plain  English,  they  had  to  determine  whether  Church 
and  Porter  were  the  murderers  or  whether  the  accused  woman 
was  the  guilty  person.  This  was  a  point  which  they  must 
deal  with  as  dispassionately  as  they  could,  and  they  must  start 
on  the  investigation  with  the  same  presumption  of  innocence 
in  favour  of  Church  and  Porter  as  for  the  accused,  and  the 
same  reasons  which  would  induce  the  jury  to  acquit  the  one 
should  also  apply  to  the  others.  To  do  that  they  must  in- 
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quire  at  the  outset  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other. 
The  accused  alleged  that  the  murder  was  contrived  by  Church, 
suggested  to  her  beforehand,  and  carried  out  in  her  absence. 
Now,  before  Church  or  any  other  human  being  could  make 
such  a  suggestion  to  her,  their  relations  must  be  so  intimate 
that  he  could  with  safety  repose  confidence  in  her,  and  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  at  once  given  into  custody  for  making 
so  ghastly  a  suggestion.  Church’s  account  of  the  matter  was 
that  he  never  set  eyes  on  the  woman  till  9th  March.  Her 
suggestion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  he  was  so  intimate 
with  her  that  he  used  to  take  her  to  public-houses  in  London, 
and  visited  her  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s,  passing  as  her  brother.  But 
no  human  beings  had  been  produced  to  say  they  had  ever 
seen  him  and  her  together  in  their  lives.  If  her  statement  was 
true,  would  she  not  have  proved  at  what  places  and  in  what 
circumstances  they  had  been  seen  together?  Until  9th  March 
no  person  had  ventured  to  say  they  were  ever  seen  together. 
Then  they  must  consider  the  position  of  the  two.  The  accused 
was  a  servant,  with  a  child  to  support.  The  watch  and  chain, 
the  dresses,  and  the  other  things  might  have  been  to  her  a 
temptation  to  do  that  which  was  ultimately  done;  but  what 
was  Church  to  gain  by  it?  He  was  already  a  man  in  tolerably 
easy  circumstances  for  a  man  in  his  position  in  life,  and  if 
the  accused’s  story  was  true,  she  had  told  him  already  there 
was  no  money  in  the  house.  How  did  she  know?  Had  she 
been  searching  for  it  ?  So  it  was  suggested  that  Church  entered 
into  this  conspiracy  for  the  sake  of  about  £90  worth  of  furni¬ 
ture,  supposing  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  away,  and  in 
order  to  run  away  with  the  accused  to  America,  because  he 
was  tired  of  his  wife.  It  had  been  suggested  that  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life  Church  had  something  to  conceal.  That 
was  only  an  assumption ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  Church 
had  at  least  a  career  of  twenty-two  years  against  which  no 
one  could  bring  any  reproach.  Could  it  be  supposed  that, 
after  such  a  period  of  good  account,  at  least,  he  should  sud¬ 
denly  be  induced  to  rush  into  a  ghastly  crime?  Let  them 
see  whether  the  statements  of  the  accused  would  cohere  and 
hang  together.  First  of  all,  she  stated  that  on  Monday,  3rd 
March,  Church  sat  down  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  That  date 
the  learned  counsel  alleged  should  have  been  given  as  Sunday, 
2nd  March;  and,  adopting  that  date  of  Sunday,  2nd  March,  the 
story  of  the  accused  would  run  that  Church  came  on  Sunday 
night,  2nd  March,  and  had  tea.  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  Now, 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  at  church  between  seven  and  eight  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  accused  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see 
her  boy,  and  was  told  she  need  not  hurry  home.  She  was  not 
borne  out  by  the  woman  with  whom  the  boy  was  kept  as  to 
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the  time  she  said  she  returned  home  to  Mrs.  Thomas’s.  Her 
usual  habit  was  to  return  in  time  to  allow  her  mistress  to 
go  to  chapel.  But  if  the  accused  did  not  return,  what  became 
of  Church  ?  He  must  have  been  left  in  the  house,  according 
to  her,  while  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  chapel,  or  Mrs.  Thomas 
must  have  let  him  in  afterwards.  But  this  absurd  story  did 
not  stop  there,  because  she  had  stated  that  when  she  returned 
both  Church  and  Porter  were  in  the  house.  If  so,  how  came 
Porter  there?  These  suggestions  of  the  accused  were  wholly 
inconsistent  with  all  the  evidence  of  the  case.  But  these  were 
some  of  the  difficulties  the  jury  would  have  to  consider.  By 
and  by  they  would  see  that  Porter  could  not  have  been  there- 
Then,  according  to  the  accused,  when  she  returned  and  found 
Church  in  the  house  and  Mrs.  Thomas  on  the  mat,  there  was 
a  policeman  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Why  did  she  not 
rush  to  him  for  protection  ?  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defence 
had  made  a  good  deal  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  accused, 
but  the  jury  would  remember  her  own  account  of  what  occurred 
when  Church,  as  she  alleged,  suggested  the  murder.  He  said, 
“  Could  we  not  put  the  old  woman  out  of  the  way?”  What 
answer  did  she  make?  She  said,  “  You  must  do  that  yourself. 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.”  That  was  the  only 
answer  of  the  woman  who  had  been  described  as  having  a 
kindly  and  good  feeling  towards  her  mistress.  He  (the  Soli¬ 
citor-General)  was  not  arguing  that  any  such  conversation 
really  occurred,  but  when  a  person  was  inventing  a  narrative 
he  or  she  insensibly  disclosed  their  tone  and  temper  of  mind, 
as  they  recorded  their  facts.  The  answer  given  by  the  woman 
expressed  no  horror  at  the  suggestion  and  no  exhortation  to 
abstain  from  so  ghastly  a  crime.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
Sunday  night  came,  she,  according  to  her  own  account,  left  the 
intending  murderer  and  his  victim  in  the  house  together,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  warning  to  her  mistress  to  put  her  on  her  guard. 

The  accused  stated  that  after  the  murder  she  and  Church 
went  to  Hammersmith  and  she  went  to  Porter’s.  Who,  then, 
was  it,  who  was  so  early  at  work  at  Mrs.  Thomas’®  house  on 
the  Monday  morning  before  six  o’clock?  The  accused’s  account 
of  herself  was  that  she  got  up  that  morning  and  went  into 
Church’s,  and  Mrs.  Church  remarked  that  she  was  out  early. 
Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Church 
was  acquainted  with  the  accused.  Why,  then,  should  Mrs. 
Church  make  such  a  remark  to  her?  This  was  probably  a 
lapsus  which  insensibly  occurred  when  people  were  getting  up 
a  story,  forgetting,  probably,  that  it  did  not  cohere  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative.  Then  she  related  the  arrangement  made 
to  go  to  Richmond  on  the  Monday  night  with  the  boy  Porter. 
She  said  that  she  met  Church  on  the  bridge  after  sending  the 
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boy  away;  but  it  had  been  incontestably  proved  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  body  of  evidence  that  Church  could  not  possibly 
have  been  there.  Church  was  at  the  Slate  Club;  and  so  her 
statement  was  demonstrably  untrue. 

Now,  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  suggested  that  the 
real  date  of  the  transaction  at  the  bridge  was  Tuesday,  4th 
March.  Was  there  any  independent  testimony  to  the  fact1? 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  cutting  up  the  body, 
boiling  and  packing  it,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  signs  of 
murder,  and,  according  to  the  evidence,  a  great  part  of  this 
work  must  have  been  done  on  the  Monday  night.  If  what  was 
said  to  be  done  on  Monday  night  was  really  done  on  the 
Tuesday  night,  how  would  that  reflect  on  the  statement  of 
the  accused  as  to  what  occurred  on  the  Sunday  night,  when, 
she  said,  Porter  was  at  Mrs.  Thomas’s?  Suppose  it  was  on 
the  Tuesday  that  the  accused  went  to  Hammersmith  and  renewed 
her  acquaintance  with  the  Porters?  This,  she  would  discover, 
was  inconsistent  with  her  former  statement  that  she  saw  Porter 
at  Mrs.  Thomas’s,  and,  in  some  way,  that  part  of  the  story 
must  be  amended.  Now,  assuming  the  view  of  the  case  put 
forward  by  the  accused,  the  jury  would  have  to  say  that  several 
persons  committed  perjury  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  an 
innocent  woman ;  but  the  story  of  the  Porters  had  been  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  lodger  who  let  the  accused  in — a  woman  who 
was  called  upon  to  give  her  evidence  at  the  last  moment,  and 
without  expecting  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  This  date  was 
fixed  as  4th  March,  and  it  was  fixed,  moreover,  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  family  that  it  was  William  Porter’s  birthday.  That 
was  the  day  on  which  the  accused  was  asking  Porter  if  he  could 
get  an  honest  broker  to  dispose  of  the  furniture.  Porter  had 
been  proved  to  have  been  twenty  years  in  honest  employment. 
What  motive  could  he  have  had  in  engaging  in  this  ghastly 
crime?  As  to  the  story  of  the  boy  Porter,  he  had  either  in¬ 
vented  it  or  it  was  true.  If  he  had  not  invented  it,  the  accused 
disappeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith  Bridge 
with  a  black  bag,  and  came  back  without  it.  If  she  had  been 
to  call  on  a  neighbour  at  Barnes,  where  was  that  person,  and 
what  had  become  of  the  bag?  There  was  the  head  of  the  corpse 
missing,  the  bag  was  missing,  and  the  saw  was  missing.  Would 
it  be  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  mind  of  a  person  engaged 
in  throwing  part  of  the  remains  over  Richmond  Bridge  if  the 
head  and  other  portions  were  thrown  by  the  same  person  into 
the  river  at  Hammersmith?  The  accused  must  know  what  had 
become  of  the  bag,  but  she  had  made  no  statement  about  it. 
But  why  was  the  date  of  2nd  March  substituted  for  the  3rd? 
He  (the  Solicitor-General)  could  not  accept  the  3rd  as  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  accused  must  have  known  perfectly  well  what  she 
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was  dealing  with.  It  could  not  have  been  a  mistake  between 
the  Sunday  and  Monday.  Why,  then,  did  she  alter  it?  The 
alteration  was  made  on  15th  April.  Why?  No  doubt  because 
from  Church’s  statement  she  knew  it  was  manifest  that  he 
could  prowe  he  was  elsewhere,  and  so  the  alteration  was  made. 
Was  that  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  importance;  and  were  the 
jury  to  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  that  it  was  simply  a 
mistake  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  then  called  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  evidence  given  and  the  third  statement 
of  the  accused,  and  pointed  out  that  Church  and  Porter  them¬ 
selves  supplied  the  information  to  the  police  and  to  the  relatives 
which  led  to  this  investigation.  The  importance  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  character  is  not  confined  to  the  importance  of  it 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  law  which  was  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  can  only  be  vindicated 
by  an  earnest,  conscientious  determination  of  the  tribunal  before 
whom  such  a  case  comes,  to  investigate  it  to  the  utmost,  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  to  remember  that  in  every  case  in 
which  crime  is  committed  you  must  be  dealing  with  that  which 
is  intended  to  baffle  inquiry  and  avoid  pursuit,  detection,  and 
punishment.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  careful, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  arrive  at  no  rash  or  hasty  conclusion ; 
on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  such 
observations  as  those  which  appeal  passionately  to  your  feel¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  question  in  which  no  doubt  a  most  serious  and 
awful  issue  is  at  stake;  but  for  that  reason,  by  the  obligation 
which  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  in  sitting  in  that  box, 
and  by  the  oath  which  you  have  taken  to  give  a  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence  (as  I  believe  it  would  be  even  without 
the  oath),  the  desire  of  every  one  will  be  to  determine  according 
to  the  right  and  the  truth. 


Charge  to  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Denmajst  said  that  they  were  approaching  the 
termination  of  this  long,  laborious,  and  important  case.  There 
could  not,  however,  be  said  a  word  of  blame  to  anybody  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  investigation.  He  thought  there  had  not  been 
imported  into  the  case  a  single  observation  which  was  not  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  used  or  employed  in  a  case  of  such  importance, 
and,  in  some  respects,  of  so  much  complication.  The  case  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  three  different  times  the  accused 
had  made  three  distinct  statements,  all  mentioning  as  facts  a 
great  number  of  circumstances  as  to  every  one  of  which  it  was 
important,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  full  inquiry  should 
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be  made,  and  as  to  which  it  was  important  that  several  witnesses 
should  be  called.  Fifty-three  witnesses  had  been  called,  every 
one  of  whom  tended,  if  their  evidence  were  accepted,  to  throw 
light  upon  the  case.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to 
assist  them  in  coming  to  a  true  and  just  solution  of  the  case; 
but  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case  was  theirs.  They  should 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reject  from  their  minds  every  trace 
of  a  recollection  or  opinion  which  they  might  have  had  before 
they  entered  the  jury-box.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  and  for 
the  Crown  had  laid  the  case  before  them,  and  they  had  had  the 
full  advantage  of  their  views.  The  charge  was  one  of  murder, 
and  they  would  have  to  say  whether  one  person  or  another, 
or  more  than  one  person,  committed  that  murder.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  it  was  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  accused  was  there — whether  she  was  alone  or  one  of 
several  persons  who  committed  the  murder  with  which  she  was 
charged.  That  had  to  be  affirmatively  made  out.  If  they 
entertained  any  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Thomas  was  murdered  or 
not,  and  whether  the  accused  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  it 
was  their  duty  to  acquit  the  accused.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  any  law  that  they,  being  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  dead,  and  satisfied  that  she  was  murdered,  and 
murdered  by  the  accused,  were  bound  to  acquit  the  accused 
because  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  not  seen  lying  dead. 
There  was  no  such  law.  If  they  were  convinced  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  accused  was  concerned  as  one  of  several  in 
doing  the  act,  then  she  would  be  guilty  of  murder. 

In  all  trials  for  crimes  in  this  country,  the  party  accusing 
is  the  Crown.  It  is  not  a  battle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
accused.  The  Crown  is  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  strong 
and  rejecting  weak  evidence.  They  could  not  expect  that  in  such 
a  prosecution  as  this,  every  witness  should  be  a  choice  or  select 
one.  There  would  be  witnesses  with  weak  points,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  jury  to  say  how  far  they  accepted  or  discredited  the 
evidence  of  those  witnesses.  They  (the  jury)  must  do  their 
best  to  form  a  true  judgment,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
witness  nor  upon  the  evidence  of  each  witness,  when  they 
thought  at  the  end  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  whole, 
whether  the  testimony  brought  home  conclusively  to  their 
minds  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  discrepancies  between  witnesses,  especially  where 
dates  were  involved,  or  circumstances,  or  conversations,  or  as 
to  who  were  or  who  were  not  present  on  certain  occasions.  It 
was  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  they  were  discrepancies 
affecting  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
he  supposed  they  would  always  lean  to  the  side  which  told 
most  favourably  towards  the  accused. 
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Three  statements  had  been  made  by  the  prisoner  which  were 
long  and  intricate.  The  jury  ought  to  look  at  them  as  a  whole, 
and  see  whether  they  did  fairly  or  not  consist  with  the  facts 
proved  in  the  case.  They  had  to  look  at  the  apparent  accuracy 
of  memory  of  the  person  who  made  them,  and  judge  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  person.  It  did  not  follow,  because  portions 
were  false,  that  they  should  not  therefore  believe  other  portions. 
An  alibi  might  be  perfectly  true  applied  to  one  day,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  false  applied  to  another.  One  often  found  in  a  narrative 
where  statements  were  partly  true  and  partly  false  that  there 
were  unconscious  admissions  of  what  was  most  important  as 
evidence  against  the  accused.  There  were  two  portions  of  the 
accused’s  statement  as  to  the  date  of  certain  events  afterwards 
altered  to  another  date.  It  was  for  them  to  say  whether  they 
were  made  in  the  full  knowledge  of  their  importance.  They 
ought  to  have  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  accused  was 
guilty  before  finding  her  guilty,  and  that  there  was  no  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  her  innocence.  The  prosecution  had  suggested 
that  there  was  evidence  of  motive  in  preparation.  They  ought 
to  have  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  the  accused  woman.  She 
was  said  to  be  a  person  of  kind  disposition  and  friendly  towards 
the  person  murdered  or  alleged  to  be  murdered.  That  ought 
to  make  them  less  ready  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  They 
had  also  to  look  at  the  characteristics  of  other  persons.  He 
warned  them  against  the  fact  that  the  accused  made  no  defence 
except  by  her  counsel.  If  she  was  represented  by  counsel  and 
attorney,  the  jury  should  not  leave  outside  the  question  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  probable  that,  if  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  her  as  regarded  the  conduct  of  other  persons 
were  capable  of  being  corroborated,  she  should  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  that;  but  if  there  were  any  absence  of  anything  like 
corroboration,  the  jury  might  think  that  that,  to  some  extent, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  them.  If  the  evidence 
of  the  prosecution  itself  contained  elements  of  corroboration  of 
the  accused’s  tale,  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  her 
favour. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  had  argued  that  there 
were  in  this  case  many  points  which  were  not  conclusively 
made  out,  and  had  pointed  out  the  various  heads  upon  which 
he  relied  upon  making  that  proposition.  He  said  that  the  box 
found  upon  the  mud  of  the  Thames  on  the  morning  of  5th 
March  was  not  conclusively  proved  to  have  contained  the  remains 
of  Martha  Thomas.  It  was  not  necessary  that  that  should  be 
established  by  any  particular  mode  of  proof,  but  if  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  so  combined  that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be 
contrary  to  common  sense,  they  were  bound  not  to .  violate 
common  sense.  Whatever  honest  conviction  they  might  be 
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driven  to  about  it,  they  ought  to  act  upon.  They  would  not 
be  justified  in  taking  each  individual  circumstance  as  it  had 
existed  alone,  and  conjuring  up  doubts  as  to  whether  the  thing 
sought  to  be  proved  would  be  proved  by  one  fact  alone.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accused’s  own  statement,  there  was  Mrs.  Thomas 
dead  in  the  house,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  police 
and  others,  a  quantity  of  charred  human  remains  was  found 
in  the  house.  Thanks  to  the  great  perfection  of  surgical  science, 
from  a  small  bone  of  a  body  one  could  almost  put  together  the 
whole  fabric  of  an  animal.  Then,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  boiled  human  remains,  mixed,  in  one 
instance,  with  a  portion  of  a  human  body  which  had  not  been 
boiled,  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  These  were 
a  woman’s  remains,  which  might  be  believed  to  be  those  of  a 
person  who  was  missing  in  that  neighbourhood  about  that  time, 
as  Mrs.  Thomas  appeared  to  have  been;  and  they  were  found 
in  a  box  identified  by  two  witnesses.  The  accused  mentioned 
the  carrying  of  a  box,  and,  taking  all  together,  was  any  reason¬ 
able  doubt  left  that  that  box  was  taken  from  the  house,  and 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  Mrs.  Thomas? 

The  next  point  suggested  was  that  it  must  be  shown  beyond 
all  possible  doubt  that  she  did  not  die  from  natural  causes. 
Thev  had  to  think  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  one  was  that 
the  accused  had  twice  alluded  to  something  like  a  violent  death, 
because  she  first  said  that  Church  had  told  her  he  had  “  done 
it  ”  ;  and  subsequently  she  said,  “  I  know  nothing  about  the 
death.  I  had  no  hand  in  murdering  her,  but  I  knew  that  he 
did  it.”  Coupling  those  statements  with  the  statement  relating 
to  the  quantity  of  blood,  was  it  conceivable,  having  reference 
to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  looking  at  it  with  the 
eyes  of  true  judgment,  that  Mrs.  Thomas  came  to  her  death 
by  natural  causes,  and  not  by  violence?  If  they  thought  it 
was  consistent  within  the  reasonable  bounds  of  possibility,  they 
would,  of  course,  only  be  too  glad  to  accept  such  a  solution  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Sleigh  had  commented  upon  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  accused  with  regard  to  her 
love  for  her  child,  her  fondness  for  her  mistress,  and  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  Mrs.  Crease’s  husband.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  particle  of  testimony  that,  before  the  date  fixed  by  Church 
— namely,  9th  March — there  had  been  any  acquaintance  between 
the  accused  and  him.  It  was  conceivable  that  in  1874,  when 
she  lived  next  door  to  the  Porters,  she  might  have  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Church;  but  if  that  were  true,  would  there 
not  be  some  one  to  come  forward  and  show  that  Church  had 
deceived  them  when  he  denied  that  part  of  the  case?  Mr. 
Sleigh  also  commented  upon  the  fact  that  no  evidence  had  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  Church’s  account  as  to  his  having 
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been  at  Sandown  races  on  the  day  on  which  he  said  he  was 
there.  It  was  for  them  to  say  whether  they  thought  he  could 
go  to  such  a  large  gathering  as  that  and  not  see  anybody  he 
knew.  He  had  also  commented  strongly  upon  discrepancies 
between  statements  made  at  one  time  and  statements  made  at 
another.  Important  witnesses  did  not  agree  with  each  other 
as  to  whether  certain  things  happened  on  one  day  or  the  other. 
If  accuracy  were  absolutely  exact  throughout,  it  might  be  open 
to  the  observation  that  it  was  too  good  to  be  true,  because 
human  memory  was  not  so  absolutely  perfect  that  persons 
could  remember  things  so  long  after  with  such  accuracy  as  that. 
The  question  was  whether  the  differences  were  indicative  of 
the  truth  or  indicative  of  the  falsehood  of  the  whole.  The 
statement  that  she  had  seen  a  tall  gentleman  agreed  with  the 
fact  as  stated  by  the  boy  Porter.  As  to  the  statement  that 
meat  had  been  taken  by  the  Porters  and  by  Church,  he  did 
not  think  that  any  evidence  showed  that  Church  had  any  meat. 
Mr.  Sleigh  had  commented  upon  the  conduct  of  Church  as  that 
of  a  man  who  was  “  brazening  it  out.”  They  had  seen  how 
Church  had  received  with  derision  the  charge  made  against 
him.  It  might  have  been  that  a  man  would  be  so  anxious  and 
shocked  at  such  a  charge  that  he  would  not  have  allowed  a 
smile  to  pass  -over  his  countenance.  The  story  that  the  accused, 
told  about  the  receipts  held  much  with  the  evidence  of  Porter 
and  Church. 

Mr.  Sleigh  had  commented  upon  the  three  statements 
implicating  Porter.  He  said  that  the  accused,  through  him, 
stated  that  she  never  saw  the  body,  dead  or  alive,  after  the  2nd. 
They  would  have  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  was  credible 
that  the  body  should  have  been  in  the  house  from  that  time 
until  the  time  when  she  said  it  was  removed  without  her  having 
been  aware  whether  it  was  dead  or  alive.  Supposing  she  were 
in  the  house  cleaning  up  and  taking  part  in  disposing  of  the 
appearances  that  presented  themselves,  did  it  remain  in  the 
least  degree  doubtful  that  she  must  have  known  that  the  body 
was  there?  Could  the  remains  have  been  placed  in  a  box 
without  her  being  aware  of  it  ?  The  evidence  with  reference  to 
Church  and  Porter  was  open  to  comment,  and  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  There  were  weak  points  in  the  evidence  of  many 
of  the  witnesses,  which  was-  subject  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  discrepancies  through  mere  errors  of  memory  or  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  subject  to  other  questions  which  might  occur. 
The  evidence  of  Church  and  Porter,  Mr.  Sleigh  suggested,  was 
exaggerated  to  relieve  them  from  a  charge  in  which  they  were 
both  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  The  contradictions  of  the 
boy  had  also  been  strongly  commented  upon.  Witnesses  would 
hardly  always  be  infallible  with  respect  to  remembering  at  the 
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right  moment  everything  that  had  occurred.  At  the  Police 
Court  Henry  Porter  had  said  that  the  photographs  were  those 
of  three  females ;  a  day  or  so  afterwards  he  said  one  of  them 
was  a  male.  It  was  for  them  to  say  whether  that  was  an  error 
of  memory  or  whether  it  was  something  which  somebody  else 
told  him  which  he  did  not  remember  then.  If  they  thought  the 
view  most  favourable  to  the  accused  most  likely  to  be  correct, 
he  would  advise  them  to  adopt  that.  If  it  were  true,  as  she 
had  said,  that  Church  was  with  her  at  a  period  before  the  9th, 
it  seemed  strange  that  there  should  be  no  evidence  whatever 
to  corroborate  her  statement ;  whereas  the  moment  they  came  to 
the  9th,  and  Church  did  go  to  Richmond,  there  came  ample 
corroboration  that  he  was  there.  These  were  the  strongest 
points  made  by  the  learned  counsel. 

The  learned  judge  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  the 
use  by  Mr.  Sleigh  of  an  expression  which  he  had  repeated  more 
than  once,  as  though  he  were  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  intimi¬ 
dating  the  jury — that  they  were  sending  her  to  the  scaffold 
if  they  gave  their  verdict  as  guilty.  The  learned  judge  thought 
this  was  an  unfair  thing.  It  was  not  just  or  true.  They  had 
to  give  their  verdict  according  to  their  consciences,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences.  That  was  intimidation 
and  not  argument,  and  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  influenced 
by  any  such  feeling.  Mr.  Sleigh  had  also  said  that-  they  would 
be  presumptuously  putting  themselves  in  the  position  of  eye¬ 
witnesses.  That  was  not  argument.  They  had  to  form  their 
judgment  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  give  their 
verdict  according  to  the  truth  as  they  believed  it  to  be  affir¬ 
matively  made  out.  The  Solicitor-General  had  put  the  case 
before  them  without  pressing  uncharitably  against  the  prisoner. 
He  had  pointed  out  the  marvellous  coincidence  that  the  box 
which  contained  numerous  parts  of  the  human  body  contained 
no  duplicates.  The  Solicitor-General  held  that  the  evidence  of 
Church  and  Porter,  being  corroborated  by  that  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  was  evidence  on  which  they  could  rely.  By  the  state¬ 
ments  the  accused  had  made,  she  had  raised  the  question 
whether  she  alone,  or  Church  and  Porter,  were  the  murderers 
of  the  deceased  woman.  Church,  although  unwilling  to  tell 
anything  about  his  life  before  1857,  had  from  that  time  offered 
testimonials  of  his  good  character.  The  Solicitor-General  had 
pointed  out  particulars,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  consistent 
with  the  facts  proved.  Why  was  it  that  Monday,  the  3rd,  in 
the  statement  so  positively  made  on  the  first  occasion,  became 
altered  to  Sunday,  the  2nd?  The  Solicitor-General  suggested 
that  the  reason  was  because  Church  had  then  given  his  state¬ 
ment  and  she  herself  changed  it  back  to  that  date,  which,  the 
Solicitor-General  said,  was  the  true  date.  He  had  also  corn- 
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mented  upon  the  improbability  of  Mrs.  Church  on  the  2nd, 
at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  other  evidence,  she  had  never 
seen  the  accused,  asking  Church  whether  “  Kate  ”  was  not 
coming  in,  and  making  other  observations  kindred  to  that. 

Having  touched  upon  the  main  topics  of  the  views  taken 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  go  through 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  what  was  going  on  as  respected 
Mrs.  Thomas  herself,  the  accused,  the  Porters,  and  Church, 
and  the  other  persons  who  bore  a  part  in  the  story  from  the 
first  material  time  down  to  the  last  material  time  in  the  case. 
It  was  in  controversy  whether  the  accused  knew  Church  until 
9th  March.  One  thing  was  clear,  and  that  was  that,  down  to 
9th  March,  Church  was  the  master  of  his  public-house,  and 
he  produced  testimonials  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  character. 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  lady  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  of  middle 
height,  healthy  and  strong,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the 
photograph,  and  the  accused  had  called  her  a  good-living 
woman.  Porter  seemed  to  have  been  a  hard-working  man,  but 
his  wife  was  a  miserable  drunkard.  The  boy  Porter  had  given 
his  evidence  tolerably  straightforwardly;  but  in  his  cross- 
examination  he  used  one  form  of  expression,  “  might  or  might 
not  be/’  which  was  peculiar,  showing  that  he  was  cautious. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  go  through  the  case  chrono¬ 
logically,  beginning  with  22nd  February,  on  which  day,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  Rudd,  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  his  place 
to  order  some  artificial  teeth.  His  evidence  was  important, 
because  it  proved  that  the  plate  afterwards  found  at  a  jeweller’s 
in  Hammersmith,  which  had  been  taken  there,  as  Porter  say®, 
for  her,  and  on  which  he  had  raised  6s.,  fitted  the  ca,st  which 
Mr.  Rudd  had  of  the  same  mouth.  That  would  show  that  the 
accused  and  Porter  were,  shortly  after  her  death,  dealing  with 
a  plate  which  had  probably  been  her  property.  The  next  date 
was  the  25th,  when  Mrs.  Durden  proved  that  the  accused  had 
the  conversation  with  her  as  to  her  aunt  at  Birmingham.  Was 
that  story  told  with  the  object  of  disarming  suspicion  if  she 
should  soon  be  found  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  property? 
On  27th  February  Mrs.  Thomas  spoke  to  Mrs.  Ives  about  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  Mary  Roberts  and  Elizabeth  Ive®  both 
swore  to  that  fact.  On  Saturday,  1st  March,  Elizabeth  Ives 
saw  her  for  the  last  time,  and  she  was  then  planting  flowers 
in  the  garden.  On  that  day  she  was  again  seen  by  Rudd  about 
the  teeth.  That  was  the  last  he  saw  of  her.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  she  took  the  sacrament  at  her  chapel.  That  is  proved  by 
Nichols,  who  fixed  the  date  by  saying  that  it  was  the  only 
sacrament  morning  they  had  had  for  three  months.  Mr.  Roberts 
also  said  he  saw  her  that  day.  In  the  evening  she  was  again 
seen  at  the  chapel,  and  some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  she 
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left  about  ten  minutes  before  the  conclusion.  She  appeared 
excited  and  to  express  vexation  about  something.  The  place 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  her  house,  and 
it  might  be  fairly  conjectured  that  she  arrived  there  in  about 
that  time.  There  was  no  evidence  of  anybody  having  seen  her 
alive  after  that  time.  Between  eight  and  nine  that  night  Jane 
Ives  said  that  she  heard  something  like  a  chair  falling,  but 
before  the  magistrate  she  said  that  she  had  heard  no  sounds. 
It  might  be  an  imagination  which  had  come  into  her  head 
since,  or  she  might  have  since  recollected  it.  On  that  same 
day,  2nd  March,  Porter  swore  that  he  was  at  Church’s  from 
half -past  seven  till  eleven.  Thurlow  swore  that  Church  was 
there  from  eight  to  ten.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that 
they  should  have  gone  subsequent  to  that  and  committed  a 
murder  in  Mrs.  Thomas’s  house,  nor  did  the  accused  make 
that  case.  Goodridge  also  corroborated  that  testimony,  as  like¬ 
wise  did  Mrs.  Munt  and  Dupuis.  The  Solicitor-General  had 
said  that  the  alibi  for  Church  was  not  so  conclusively  proved 
by  the  evidence  as  to  the  2nd  as  it  was  with  regard  to  the  3rd. 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  satisfactorily  made  out  to  them  that 
Church  was  at  the  “  Rising  Sun  ”  on  2nd  March?  If  it  were, 
then  her  story  was  absolutely  incorrect  with  regard  to  the 
day  on  which  the  thing  was  committed.  It  might  have 
been  on  the  2nd,  or  it  might  have  been  on  the  3rd.  If  the 
murder  had  been  committed  on  the  4th,  it  would  hardly  have 
given  time  for  the  previous  events  to  have  taken  place,  and 
the  box  to  be  found  in  the  river  early  on  5th  March.  If  Church 
did  it,  he  must  be  shown  to  have  done  it  either  on  the  2nd  or 
on  the  3rd.  Jane  Ives  said  that  at  six  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  3rd  March  the  washing  was  out  early  in  the  morning.  She 
said  there  was  a  strong  smell,  and  they  thought  it  was  like 
gas,  but  afterwards  they  were  sure  it  was  a  worse  smell  than 
gas.  If  at  that  time  the  process  of  cutting  the  body  to  pieces, 
boiling  it,  and  placing  it  in  the  box  had  commenced,  nobody 
could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  must  have  been  some 
strong  and  unusual  smell.  If  Mrs.  Ives  had  invented  the  story, 
they  would  discredit  it;  but  if  that  were  her  genuine  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  she  then  observed,  that  was  most  important  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case.  The  accused  was  at  the  house  about  twelve 
or  half-past,  on  the  Monday,  because  the  witness  Deane  said 
he  called  about  his  account  and  saw  her,  and  that  she  spoke 
to  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  accused,  she  was  at  Church’s,  and  Church  was  with  her. 
Emma  Roberts  said  that  she  went  to  the  house  on  the  evening 
of  the  3rd,  and  she  knocked  and  no  one  answered.  She  heard 
no  noise  in  the  house,  but  there  was  a  strong  light  in  the  hall. 
That  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  accused,  or  whoever  it 
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was  in  the  house,  being  employed  in  getting  rid  of  any  traces 
of  mischief,  if  the  murder  had  been  committed  on  the  previous 
evening.  Elizabeth  Ives  said  that  about  half-past  one  on  that 
day  she  saw  the  breakfast  things  on  the  table,  and  that  they 
were  there  on  the  next  day  (Tuesday).  On  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  she  heard  a  noise  of  moving  about,  which  was  consistent 
with  clearing  up.  The  counsel  for  the  accused  had  admitted 
that  the  alibi  for  Church  on  3rd  March  was  clearly  established. 
Mr.  Kuss  said  that  between  six  and  seven  he  saw  Church,  and 
Church  swore  that  he  was  at  his  house.  Porter  swore  that  he 
was  there  from  eight  to  ten ;  Thurlow,  Dupuis,  Alexander,  and 
several  other  witnesses  also  swore  that  they  saw  him  there. 
That  would  make  it  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  at  No.  2  on  3rd  March.  On  4th  March  the  apprentice, 
Roberts,  went  to  No.  2  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning 
and  had  a  conversation  with  the  accused,  and  her  evidence  was 
corroborated  by  Jane  Ives  and  Elizabeth  Ives.  On  4th  March 
Church  said  that  he  went  to  the  vestry  hall  and  afterwards  to 
Sandown  Park,  and  Gill  and  Mrs.  Church  corroborated  him. 
The  4th  March  was  William  Porter’s  birthday,  and  Mrs.  Porter 
said  the  accused  went  to  her  house  between  four  and  five.  Mrs. 
Clarke,  Robert  Porter,  and  Henry  Porter  said  she  was  there. 
The  same  night  Church  was  playing  at  dominoes  from  seven 
or  eight  till  half -past  twelve,  and  both  Allen  and  Johnson  fix 
the  date.  The  witnesses  said  the  accused  left  the  “  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ”  for  Richmond  about  nine.  Mary  Roberts 
and  Miss  Ives  said  that  about  eight  there  was  a  noise  in  No.  2 — 
the  sound  of  a  fire  being  lighted  and  of  some  one  trying  the 
piano,  also  male  and  female  voices.  If  Mary  Roberts  and  Elizar 
beth  Ives  were  mistaken  in  the  time,  that  would  be  important 
evidence.  If  they  thought  the  boy  Roberts  had  concocted  his 
story,  then  he  had  done  something  which  showed  he  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  at  all  events  in  this  matter.  Between  eight  and 
nine  that  evening,  according  to  Mrs.  Cox  and  Millicent  Street, 
a  woman  and  a  boy  went  into  the  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  woman  went  out  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  when  she 
came  back  she  showed  a  photograph.  Robert  Porter  said  they 
started  from  Richmond  about  nine.  The  different  witnesses 
spoke  of  nine,  seven,  half-past  seven,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  time  might  have  been  under  or  over-estimated.  The 
boy  Porter  said  they  took  an  hour,  and  that  they  went  into 
the  “  Angel.”  Tlie  boy’s  account  is  that  they  never  saw 
Church  at  all;  that  he  did  see  a  man,  that  he  took  the  box 
from  the  accused,  placed  it  upon  the  bridge,  and  came  away. 
Soon  after  that  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  saw  a  man,  who  could  not  be  Church.  If  that 
occurred,  that  evening,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  was  some 
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where  between  eleven  and  twelve.  Thurlow,  Church’s  wife, 
Allen,  and  Johnson  spoke  of  his  playing  at  dominoes  from 
seven  or  eight  down  to  half-past  twelve  on  that  night,  which 
was  one  of  the  three  nights  on  which  it  was  really  important 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  where  Church  was. 

On  5th  March  the  box  was  found  with  the  human  remains 
in  it,  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to- say  whether  that  contained 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  On  that 
day,  according  to  Mrs.  Porter’s  evidence,  Porter  went  home 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  and  Church  swears  that  he 
was  at  home  that  night  and  the  following  night.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Ives,  she  heard  a  sound  of  filing  iron, 
and  a  man’s  voice  singing  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  remained 
unsolved  to  the  end  of  time  whether  another  person  was  assist¬ 
ing  in  disposing  of  the  remains,  or  had  assisted  in  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  the  crime.  Porter  said  that  on  6th  March  he  went 
to  Brooks’s  with  the  accused,  and  that  she  slept  at  his  house 
that  night.  Henry  Porter  said  that  was  the  day  she  first 
asked  him  to  go  to  Richmond  to  see  the  property.  Young 
Porter  said  that  he  forgot  whether  he  mentioned  to  anybody 
that  he  had  aided  her  with  the  box.  If  he  suspected  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  gone  to  the  police.  If  he  did 
not  do  his  duty,  was  it  certain  that  that  was  due  to  anything 
more  than  a  want  of  moral  courage?  On  the  7th  Mrs.  Porter 
went  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  same  day  a  foot  was  found 
near  Richmond,  and  the  gold  plate  was  taken  to  the  shop  at 
Hammersmith  in  the  evening  by  Henry  Porter.  On  the  8th 
Porter  said  he  first  went  to  Richmond.  On  that  day  the  accused 
was  found  to  be  at  Richmond  early  in  the  afternoon.  Between 
three  and  four  she  went  to  Mrs.  Crease’s,  and  told  her  she  was 
going  to  take  away  the  little  boy.  Between  four  and  five 
in  the  afternoon  she  went  again,  and  said  she  was  going  to 
the  King’s  Cross  station.  In  the  evening  she  took  away  her 
boxes  from  Mrs.  Crease’s. 

The  9th,  a  Sunday,  was  the  day  on  which  Church  had 
sworn  that  for  the  first  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  accused, 
and  from  that  time,  whether  he  dealt  with  her  rightly  or 
wrongly,  morally  or  immorally,  he  was  frequently  seen  with 
her.  Down  to  that  time  there  was  no  evidence  that  Church 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  accused  beyond  the  statement 
of  the  woman  herself.  On  the  9th  the  accused  was  at  Church’s, 
and  on  that  day  Henry  Porter  said  that  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  box  which  had  been  discovered  might  have 
been  the  box  which  was  thrown  into  the  water.  If  Porter  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  this  woman  was  getting  the  furni¬ 
ture  by  dishonesty  or  by  an  atrocious  crime,  it  would  tend  to 
bring  great  discredit  upon  him.  Whether  certain  things 
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occurred  on  the  10th  or  11th  seemed  involved  in  confusion. 
Mrs.  Church  said  the  accused  was  at  her  house  on  the  10th. 
On  the  11th  and  12th  Miss  Ives  said  there  were  several  people 
at  the  house.  At  that  time  the  Porters  had  become  thick  with 
the  accused,  to  the  extent  of  going  to  the  house  and  looking  at 
the  property.  Between  five  and  seven  on  the  11th  Church 
said  he  went  to  Richmond  for  the  first  time.  He  seemed  to 
have  dangled  about  the  accused  in  a  marvellously  imprudent 
way,  and  to  have  behaved  wrongly  in  what  he  did  in  spending 
so  much  time  in  drinking  with  her.  To  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  whatever  the  result  of  the  trial  might  be,  he  would 
bitterly  repent  that  mode  of  spending  his  time.  On  the  12th, 
between  one  and  two  o’clock,  the  accused  took  the  boy  away 
from  Mrs.  Crease’s,  and  about  four  she  took  him  again  to  her 
to  wish  her  “  good-bye,”  and  said  she  was  going  to  King’s 
Cross.  Church  said  he  was  at  No.  2  that  night  between  six 
and  seven.  Porter  was  there,  and  they  went  away  together 
between  nine  and  ten.  The  remains  had  then  been  found,  and 
the  inquest  had  been  begun  on  the  10th.  At  that  time  it  must 
have  been  known  that  there  was  some  strange  mystery  con¬ 
nected  with  these  remains.  Church  declared  that  at  that  time 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  the  accused  was  other  than  Mrs. 
Thomas.  On  the  13th  the  evidence  of  Mary  Roberts  stated 
that  the  accused  was  seen  arm  in  arm  with  a  man  in  an  ulster 
going  towards  the  house.  She  said  it  was  a  fair  man,  and 
Church  could  certainly  not  be  said  to  be  that.  Weston  said 
that  on  the  occasions  when  he  went  there  Church  and  the 
accused  called  one  another  by  the  names  of  Jack  and  Kate. 
On  the  13th  Church  saw  Webster  about  moving  the  goods,  and 
a  list  was  made  at  the  time,  and  he  swore  that  he  gave  her 
£18  on  account  of  the  goods.  Porter  said  that  he  went  there 
to  see  fair  play,  the  accused  being  an  old  neighbour  of  his. 
Church  went  between  three  and  four,  and  stayed  till  nine  or  ten, 
and  Mrs.  Church  said  that  on  that  occasion  some  plate  was 
brought  away.  Church  admitted  that  he  was  at  the  “  Thatched 
House  ”  with  the  accused,  treating  one  another  as  if  they  were 
friends,  and  certainly  they  were  dangling  about  and  discussing 
the  purchase  longer  than  was  consistent  with  a  businesslike  mode 
of  conducting  the  transaction ;  at  the  same  time,  they  must 
remember  that  Church  was  not  a  broker  or  valuer.  On  Friday, 
the  14th,  Porter  said  that  a  cheque  was  given,  and  there  was 
a  discrepancy  as  to  the  date.  At  that  time  they  were  calling 
each  other  by  the  names  of  Jack  and  Kate,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  asked  how  they  could  in  so  short  a  time  have 
got  on  such  terms.  That,  however,  was  a  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  whether  Church  was  correct  in  saying  he  had  not 
seen  her  before  the  9th  was  a  matter  for  them  to  determine. 
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On  the  15th  Church  said  he  went  there  between  four  and  fire 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  chairs  were  taken  away  which, 
it  was  found,  were  burned  as  useless ;  several  other  things  were 
taken  away  on  another  day.  On  that  day  certain  things  were 
given  to  Mrs.  Church  to  take  care  of,  and  these  were  put  in 
a  place  where  many  people  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  viz.,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Church’s  establish¬ 
ment.  On  the  16th  the  accused  was  at  Porter’s,  and  there 
was  the  remarkable  fact  that  all  these  people,  who  were  soon 
afterwards  to  figure  in  a  court  of  justice,  went  out  in  a  boat 
on  the  river,  apparently  all  good  friends,  and  that  on  that  day- 
some  of  the  chairs  which  had  come  from  the  house  were  burned 
by  Porter.  It  would  be  for  them  to  consider  whether  Porter, 
up  to  that  time,  had  or  had  not  some  suspicion  that  he  had 
property  about  him  which  he  had  better  get  rid  of.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  the  accused  came  with  a  pair  of  boots  and 
said  to  Mrs:.  Church  she  might  have  them  if  they  fitted  her. 
The  accused  and  Church  then  went  away  together,  and  drove 
to  the  jeweller’s,  where  Church  bought  her  a  pair  of  earrings. 
It  was  undoubtedly  imprudent  on  the  part  of  Church  to  be 
going  about  in  that  way  and  buying  her  earrings.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  he  might  not 
be  aware  that  the  woman  was  other  than  Mrs.  Thomas,  or 
that  the  remains  found  in  the  box  were  those  of  that  lady, 
who  was  missing  from  her  house. 

On  the  18th,  which  was  an  important  day,  the  accused  was 
at  Church’s  about  ten  in  the  morning.  Church  and  his  wife 
swore  that  she  was  upstairs,  and  that  in  the  room  where  she 
was  there  were  certain  address  cards.  If  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  accused  was  a  person  capable  of  paving  the 
way  for  a  murder  such  as  this,  by  telling  false  tales  about  her 
aunt  in  Birmingham  and  otherwise,  the  question  arose  whether 
she  might  not  be  artful  enough  to  think  she  might  be  accused 
of  the  crime,  and  that,  as  Church  had  been  mixed  up  with 
her  these  last  few  days,  she  would  charge  him  with  being  the 
person  who  had  done  it.  If  so,  nothing  could  be  more  useful 
to  her  purpose  than  to  take  the  photograph  and  also  his 
address,  so  that  she  might  at  any  time  write  to  him  and  fix 
him  with  a  participation  in  her  acts  from  first  to  last. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Church  went  to  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  where  he  had  a  considerable  balance,  and 
drew  £50.  His  reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  to  pay  the 
accused  £50,  in  addition  to  the  £18  he  had  already  paid  her. 
At  a  quarter  to  twelve  Miss  Ives  said  that  she  saw  the  accused, 
and  Maryon  said  that  the  packing  went  on  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon.  About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  Porter  came  and 
found  the  accused  and  Church.  About  seven  o’clock  Mr. 
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Wheeler,  who  had  a  bill  against  Mrs.  Thomas,  called,  and 
Church  said  he  gave  the  accused  enough  to  mate  up  the  amount. 
About  that  time  the  vans  came  up,  and  then  took  place  the 
conversation  between  Miss  Ives  and  the  prisoner.  Miss  Ives 
suspected  there  was  something  wrong,  and  the  accused  could 
not  get  out  what  she  would  have  wished  to  say,  and  she  shut 
the  door.  Church's  account  was  that  she  had  disappeared 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  they 
did  not  hurry  themselves  after  that,  but,  in  fact,  went  to  a 
public-house  and  drank  there.  Mrs.  Church  said  that  the 
accused  came  to  her  and  borrowed  a  sovereign.  The  cabman 
said  he  took  her  up  between  eight  and  nine,  and  that  she  left 
the  cab  standing,  saying  she  would  be  back  in  a  short  time. 
The  evidence  here  scarcely  agreed;  but  cabs  might  be  driven 
fast,  and  some  allowance  for  inaccuracies  must  be  made.  Church 
did  not  get  home  till  between  nine  and  ten,  by  which  time  the 
accused  had  gone  to  Rose  Gardens.  She  then  came  back  to 
the  cab  with  her  little  boy  and  drove  to  King’s  Cross,  the 
next  they  heard  of  her  being  in  Ireland. 

On  the  19th  Church  and  Porter  called  at  Miss  Ives  in  order 
to  see  what  all  this  really  meant.  If  they  were  both  parties  to 
a  murder,  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  do — so  bold  that  it  might 
appear  improbable  that  any  persons  concerned  should  do  such  a 
thing.  At  the  same  time  it  was  consistent  with  probability 
that  persons  might  be  rash  as  well  as  bold,  and  might  suppose 
they  could  smooth  the  matter  over  by  inquiring  at  Miss  Ives’s. 
Then,  on  the  21st,  Mrs.  Church,  looking  at  a  dress  left  by  the 
accused,  found  in  the  pocket  the  letter  which  she  showed  to 
her  husband  and  also  the  purse  which  had  been  spoken  of  as 
having  belonged  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  At  nine  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  Porter  and  Church  went  to  see  Mr.  Men- 
hennick,  who  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  that  gentleman’s 
evidence  went  to  show  that  they  made  perfectly  candid  state¬ 
ments,  and  seemed  like  persons  who  wished  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  matter.  The  only  thing  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  was  that  Church  used  an  expression  which  Mr.  Men- 
hennick  supposed  to  mean  that  the  £18  had  been  paid  by  way 
of  deposit  against  the  plate  in  his  possession.  On  the  22nd 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  solicitor,  came,  and  then  Church,  Porter,  and 
he  called  at  the  police  office  and  went  to  the  house.  They 
found  a  photograph  which  the  witnesses  said  had  been  shown 
to  them  as  the  likeness  of  the  accused’s  father,  but  which  Mr. 
Hughes  found  was  a  portrait  of  his  own  father.  Then  there 
was  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  watch  and  chain  in  the  cup¬ 
board,  which  Mr.  Sleigh  insinuated  had  been  hidden  there  by 
Church.  On  the  23rd  Church  said  he  first  heard  of  the  box 
from  Robert  Porter.  Ha  then  fully  understood  the  full  serious- 
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ness  of  the  matter,  and  from  that  time  gave  all  the  information 
he>  could.  On  the  30th  the  accused  was  brought  from  Ireland. 
Church  came  to  the  Court  as  a  witness  against  her,  when  she 
made  a  statement  implicating  him,  and  he  was  taken  into 
custody.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  amount  of  evidence  had  been 
collected,  and  it  being  felt  that  Church’s  alibi  was  very  strong 
the  magistrate  did  not  commit  him  for  trial,  and  he,  therefore, 
came  forward  as  a  witness  against  the  accused. 

Now,  the  accused  woman  has  undoubtedly  made  three  state¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  freely  commented  upon  as  to  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  differ  from  things  which  have  been  proved 
by  witnesses.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  state¬ 
ments  are  obviously  made  with  the  motive  of  screening  herself 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  are  obviously  untrue  in  many 
material  particulars,  it  is  idle  to  conceal  from  yourselves  that 
the  effect  of  that  must  be  strongly  to  corroborate  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  instead  of  shaking  it.  If  you  think  there 
are  many  important  or  material  particulars  in  which  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  corroborates  her  statements,  so  far,  of 
course,  it  would  weaken,  even  if  it  did  not  ultimately  destroy, 
that  case.  You  have  heard  comments  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  statement.  The  statement  amounts  in  substance  to  this — 
at  least,  I  should  suppose  so — that  either  on  2nd  or  3rd  March 
Church  murdered  Mrs.  Thomas;  that  she  had  no  act  or  part 
in  that  murder;  but  that  she,  knowing  that  it  had  occurred, 
under  intimidation  and  duress  from  Church,  was  obliged 
or  intimidated  into  ooncealing  it;  that  for  that  reason  she 
was  submissive  to  him  and  went  about  and  did  his  liking  for 
days  and  days  until  at  last  the  occasion  arose  upon  which  he 
sent  her  off  for  fear  of  peril  to  himself,  and  so  it  was,  she  ran 
off  to  Ireland  suddenly  upon  that  night.  Now,  is  that  like  the 
truth?  Does  it  consist  with  facts  that  are  proved?  If  it 
does  really  consist  with  facts  that  are  proved,  why,  of  course, 
the  accused  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  possibility 
of  such  statement;  and  if  it  left  on  your  mind  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  real  fact  is  that  Church  committed  the 
murder,  and  she  was  a  mere  accessory  after  the  fact,  helping 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  body,  and  so  forth,  she  would  not  be  guilty 
of  murder,  nor  ought  she  to  be  convicted  of  murder.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  brings  your  minds  to  an  irresistible  con¬ 
clusion,  looking  at  the  dates  fixed  by  her,  and  looking  at  the 
evidence  you  have  heard  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  Church’s 
and  Porter’s  in  those  days  and  nights  fixed  by  her,  at  the 
house  itself,  made  out  by  evidence  you  can  rely  upon,  and  on 
the  subsequent  Tuesday,  as  sworn  to  by  the  boy  and  by  other 
witnesses,  so  far  as  they  corroborate  the  boy — if,  looking  at 
all  these  things,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  murder 
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cannot  have  been  committed  except  either  by  her  alone,  or  by 
some  one  in  concert  with  her,  so  that  she  must  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  it  with  some  one,  and  have  been  helping  to  carry  it  out, 
and  without  her  it  could  not  have  been  carried  out,  and  that  it 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  common  purpose  to  which  she  was 
a  party,  you  will  have  to  find  her,  if  you  act  according  to  the 
truth  and  according  to  your  oaths,  guilty  of  murder. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  has  been  conducted  most  admirably  by 
the  counsel  on  both  sides;  it  has  been  conducted  impartially 
and  fairly  and  mercifully  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and 
ably  and  efficiently  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  examined  with  great  elaboration  and  with 
great  care.  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of  was  omitted  to 
endeavour  to  enable  you  to  form  the  best  judgment  you  are 
capable  of  in  the  circumstances  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  to  appreciate  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  The 
issue  of  the  case  is  now  entirely  with  you.  If  you  are  satisfied 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  this 
murder,  you  will  say  so.  If  you  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt 
about  it,  you  will  then  acquit  her  and  say  she  is  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Sleigh — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  say  one  word? 
The  alibi  at  the  Police  Court  was  not  called  until  after  Church 
was  liberated. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  did  not  say  it  was.  It  was  after  he 
said  he  could  prove  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Sleigh — Would  your  lordship  also  explain  to  the  jury 
that  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  as  an  accessory  after  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — I  have  said  that  distinctly.  (To  the 
jury) — You  cannot  convict  her  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

[The  jury  retired  at  5.12  and  returned  into  Court 
at  6.25.] 

The  Clerk  of  Court — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you 
agreed  upon  your  verdict,  and  do  you  find  Katherine  Webster 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas? 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury — Guilty. 

The  Clerk  of  Court — Katherine  Webster,  you  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  wilful  murder.  Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself 
why  the  Court  should  not  give  you  judgment  according  to 
law? 
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The  Accused — I  am  not  guilty,  my  lord,  of  the  murder.  I 
have  never  done  it,  my  lord.  When  I  was  taken  into  custody 
I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  made  a  statement  against  Church  and 
Porter.  I  am  very  sorry  for  doing  so,  and  I  want  to  clear 
them  out  of  it.  And  another  thing.  I  was  led  to  this,  my 
lord.  The  man  who  is  guilty  of  all  this  is  not  in  the  case 
at  all,  nor  never  was.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
suffer  for  what  other  people  have  done.  There  was  a  child  put 
in  my  hands  in  1874.  I  had  to  thieve  for  that  child,  and  go 
to  prison  for  it,  which  can  be  brought  to  your  lordship.  Any¬ 
body  can  tell  it  round  Kingston  or  Richmond,  too.  Therefore, 
the  father  of  that  child  is  the  ruin  of  me  since  1873  up  to 
this  moment,  and  he  is  the  instigation  of  this;  he  was  never 
taken  into  custody.  I  have  cherished  him  up  to  this  minute, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  suffer  for  a  scoundrel  who  has 
left  me  after  what  he  has  done. 


Sentence. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman — Prisoner  at  the  bar,  after  a  very  long 
and  painful  inquiry,  and  after  a  powerful  advocacy  on  your 
behalf,  and  all  the  assistance  which  could  be  given  you  by  a 
zealous  and  sympathising  attorney,  you  have  been  found  guilty 
upon  what,  even  in  the  absence  of  what  you  have  now  told 
us,  I  should  have  ventured  to  say  was  irresistible  testimony  of 
the  crime  of  wilful  murder.  You  tell  us  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  you  were  instigated  to  that  crime  by  some  one  who  is  not 
in  custody,  and  whose  name  is  not  before  us,  and  you  have 
made  some  reparation  at  this  moment  by  exonerating  from 
all  charge  two  persons,  who,  it  was  not  impossible,  might  have 
been  sent  to  the  scaffold  upon  the  statement  that  you  made 
against  them,  coupled  with  circumstances  which  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  explain.  So  far,  I  think,  all  will  feel  that  the  result 
of  this  trial  is  in  one  respect  satisfactory;  but  though  you  put 
it  to  me  that  you  ought  not  to  suffer  because  another  instigated 
you  to  this  crime,  that  is  a  consideration  which  will  not  warrant 
me  one  moment  from  hesitating  to  pass  upon  you  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  I  have  no  option.  My  duty  imperatively 
demands  it,  and  I  must  do  it.  Whether  your  statement  now  be 
true  or  not,  God  only  can  tell.  After  so  many  false  state¬ 
ments  as  you  have  made,  it  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  true  as 
a  matter  of  course.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  no  excuse  for  you, 
because,  in  point  of  law,  you  have  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  and  indeed  that  very  statement  shows  the 
justice  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  I  say  no  more.  I  do  not 
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wish  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  saying  a  single  unnecessary  word, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  pass  upon  you  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

[His  lordship  then  passed  sentence  of  death,  and 
remitted  the  convict  to  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  for  execution.] 

In  reply  to  the  usual  question  of  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns, 
whether  the  prisoner  had  anything  to  say  in  stay  of  execution, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  pregnancy. 

A  jury  of  matrons  from  the  body  of  the  Court  was  at  once 
empanelled  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  made  by 
the  prisoner.  The  matron  of  the  prison  gave  evidence  that  the 
allegation  was  untrue.  Mr.  Bond,  surgeon,  who  had  given 
evidence  in  the  case,  was  called  upon  by  the  Court  to  examine 
the  prisoner,  and  did  so  in  the  jury  room.  He  also  gave 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  not  quick  with  child,  and  the 
jury  of  matrons  returned  a  verdict  accordingly. 
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